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More  than  17,000  respondents  from  a  representative 
sample  of  the  population  were  interviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
during  1982  about  their  participation  in  arts  activities.  Separate 
national  samples  were  collected  during  each  month  of  the  year.  Ten 
major  areas  were  addressed:  (1)  the  size  of  the  audience  for  the 
arts;  (2)  the  relationship  between  attendance  at  live  performances 
and  recorded  performances;  (3)  geographical  variation;  (4) 
demographic  variation;  (5)  the  impact  of  family  background  on 
participation;  (6)  the  assc. iation  between  arts  and  non-arts 
activities;  (7)  the  extent  and  nature  of  unmet  needs;  (8)  reasons  for 
not  attending  arts  activities;  (9)  the  relationship  between  amateur 
performance  and  attendance;  and  (10)  the  relationship  between  early 
introduction  to  the  arts  and  later  participation.  Chapter  1  provides 
an  introduction  and  background  information.  Chapter  2  details 
interview  procedures  and  methodology.  Chapter  3  examines  the 
questions  asked  about  participation  at  live  performances  of  jazz, 
classical  music,  opera,  musicals,  plays,  ballets,  art  galleries,  and 
museums,  as  well  as  questions  about  reading  habits.  Chapter  4 
examines  the  methodology  and  gives  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
questions  considered  in  Chapter  3.  Chapters  5  through  9  deal  with  the 
non-core  survey  questions.  Chapter  10  is  an  overview  of  the  project. 
Extensive  appendices  dealing  with  documentation,  methodology,  and  a 
comparison  with  an  earlier  Harris  poll  survey  are  also  included. 
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PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS: 
A  PROJECT  SUMMARY  OF  THE  T982  SURVEY 


The  T982  Survey  of  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPA f 82)  represents 
perhaps  the  largest  single  survey  of  the  cultural  activities  and  attitudes 
of  the  American  public.  In  this  national  survey  interviews  were  completed 
with  a  probability  sample  of  T7»25i<  respondents  across  the  country.  The 
SPA f 82  interviewed  a  separate  national  sample  of  almost  1500  respondents 
over  age  T8  in  each  month  of  T982. 

The  SPA*82  data  were  collected  by  the  United  States  Eureau  of  the 
Census  to  ensure  that  they  met  rigorous  scientific  standards  of  sample 
design,  respondent  cooperation  and  interview  standardization.  This  also 
ensured  that  these  arts  participation  data  could  be  projected  to  the  na- 
tional population  with  unprecedented  confidence. 

SOME  GENERAL  FINDINGS 

Attendance  at  Live  Arts  Performances;  Extensive  data  were  collected  on  the 
publics  reported  attendance  at  seven  "core"  types  of  live  arts  perfor- 
mances and  events.  The  following  levels  of  annual  participation  rates  was 
found  across  the  seven  art  forms: 


Opera  3% 

Ballet  42 

Jazz  10% 

Plays  \2% 

Classical  Music  13? 

Musicals  19% 

Art  Museums  22% 


Almost  ilOJf  of  all  SPAf82  respondents  reported  having  attended  at  least 

one  of  these  seven  types  of  live  arts  performance  in  the  previous  T2 
months. 

In  addition,  more  than  3%  of  the  sample,  representing  almost  5  million 

American    adults,    reported    that  they  themselves  had  appeared  in  a  public 

performance  of  one  of  these  types  of  arts  events  in  the  previous  year. 

Q  i 
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SURVEY  METHODOLOGY 


Respondents  in  the  survey  were  part  of  a  larger  continuously  rotating 
panel  of  respondents  who  are  interviewed  every  six  months  over  a  three  year 
period.  These  individuals  lived  in  households  selected  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  to  be  randomly  representative  of  the  total  U.S.  adult  population  18 
years  of  age  and  older.  Census  Eureau  population  counts  were  used  to  draw 
the  sample  in  such  a  way  that  all  individuals  living  in  households  in  the 
United  States  had  a  known  and  equal  chance  of  selection. 

All  individuals  aged  18  and  oyer  in  these  selected  households  were 
eligible  to  be  included  in  the  survey.  Less  than  15%  of  all  eligible  indi- 
viduals in  these  selected  households  could  not  be  interviewed.  The  final 
data  were  weighted  slightly  to  ensure  that  the  final  sample  was  completely 
representative  of  the  T982  U.S.  population  in  terms  of  age,  race  and 
gender. 

About  three-quarters  of  these  interviews  were  conducted  face-to-face 
in  the  respondent's  home.  Respondents  who  were  not  at  home  at  the  time  of 
the  interviewer fs  visit  were  interviewed  by  telephone.  No  effective 
differences  were  generally  found  between  these  in-home  interviews  and  the 
telephone  interviews.  The  interview  took  about  five  minutes  to  complete 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  T982  (i.e.,  January  through  October);  it  took 
about  20  minutes  to  complete  for  the  longer  interviews  conducted  in  No- 
vember and  December,  which  included  all  of  the  questions  in  the  survey. 

Each  monthfs  interview  began  with  the  surveyfs  "core"  questions,  which 
referred  to  general  arts  participation  during  the  previous  12  months.  A 
second  set  of  "rotating"  items  (about  arts  socialization,  mass  media  usage, 
music  preferences,  etc.)  then  completed  the  interview;  the  November  end  De- 
cember interviews  contained  all  of  these  rotated  items,  which  made  the  in- 
terviews longer  than  those  conducted  in  January  through  October. 

The  completed  questionnaires  were  returned  to  the  Census  Eureau  in 
Suitland,  Maryland,  where  they  were  edited  for  final  keying  onto  a  computer 
tape.  These  coded  survey  answers  were  then  merged  with  the  coded  data  on 
each  respondent's  background  (e.g.,  age,  education,  race)  obtained  in  the 
panel  part  of  the  Census  Bureau  survey.  These  background  data  were  then 
weighted  to  reflect  U.S.  population  characteristics  and  projected  to  the 
total  U.S.  adult  population. 

Several  statistical  analyses  have  been  applied  to  the  SPA '82  data: 
cross-tabulations,  correlation  coefficients  and  odds-ratios.  The  data  were 
also  subjected  to  factor  analyses  and  cluster  analyses  to  identify  basic 
underlying  dimensions  of  activity  participation  and  preferences.  These 
were  used  to  construct  indices  of  various  characteristics:  single  numbers 
that  indexed  or  summarized  each  respondent's  overall  attendance  at  arts 
performances  or  arts  socialization  experiences,  for  example. 

In  addition,  special  tabulations  were  produced  by  a  computer  program 
called  Multiple  Classification  Analysis  (MCA).  The  advantage  of  MCA  is 
that  it  can  produce  estimates  of  the  participation  of  population  sub-groups 
that  are  "purified"  or  adjusted  for  the  statistical  effects  of  other  fac- 
tors. These  adjusted  figures  are  preferable  to  simple  percentage  differ- 
ences, which  can  be  misleading  if  they  are  largely  a  function  of  other 
variables  that  predict  participation  (like  education  or  age). 
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Audience  ^jftegscteijigtics:  The  segmentation  of  the    public    attending  these 

sevq*.  typea/of  arts  events  followed  a  fairly  regular  pattern.    Thus,  atten- 

danc^at  live  arts  events  was: 

i     .  M*j.nly  related  to  a  personfs  socio-economic  background, 
particularly  in  terms  of  education,  but  also  in  terms 
of  occupation  and  income; 

>     •  l&Bfeen  ^mong  women  than  among  men  (being  particularly 
high  among  unmarried  women  with  no  children); 

.  j&aher  -*wong  middle-aged  and  younger  adults  than  among 
older  people; 

c     .  Lower  among  rural  residents  than  among  people  living  in  urban 

or  suburban  areas;  lower  also  among  residents  of  the  South 
it       than  other  regions; 

X      •  SJ-dteilJ^y  chigher  among  unmarried  adults  than  among  married 
people  —  and  slightly  higher  among  adults  with  no  children 

2         Wytag  ta: their  household  (than  among  adults  with  children 
in  the  household); 

.  Lower  among  respondents  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force 
(full-time  homemakers,  retired,  unemployed,  etc.)  vs. 
th03e  who  were  employed  in  a  paid  job; 
r  swrr  ^ 

.  Higher  among  white  respondents  than  among  blacks  or  other 
nc       racial  groups. 

Kany;of  these  population  background  differences,  however,  did  not  hold  up 
afty  o t he r-i  furors  were  controlled  statistically.  In  particular4,  the 
differences? b^itocsfte,  by  age,  by  urbanicit?,  by  regiori,  by  employment 
statins  and»±fc£»X£icwere  considerably  reduced  or  eliminated  after  statisti- 
cal ^contrcflrsrfcar  x±her  factors  —  especially  after  control  for  the 
resppndent'*  gendergland  educational  background. 

ejt  would  not  seem  appropriate  therefore,  to  consider  these  other  demo- 
graphic factors  as  ^important  determinants  or  predictors  of  arts  participa- 
tion. Thatt;j^jjqpfc  )tp  deny  there  are  some  interesting  differences  to  be 
found    across    income,    age,    geographic* ,  and  other  demographic  categories, 

only  that  ttey  are  'not  of  major  significance  in  differentiating  arts  ac- 
tivity in  the  American  public. 


Other  Arts  Activities:  The  £PA!82  data  also  provided    baseline  information 

on  several  other  arts-related  activities.    For  example: 

•  84%  cf  the  respondents  said  they  had  read  any  book  or 
magazine  in  the  past  12  months;  over  half  (56%)  reported 
they  had  read  a  novel,  short  story,  poem  or  play  over  that 
period . 

.  A  fifth  of  respondents  (20%)  reporting  reading  poetry  or 
listening  to  a  poetry  reading. 

.  Some  39%  of  respondents  said  they  had  attended  an  arts  or 
crafts  fair  in  the  previous  year. 

.  Some  37%  of  respondents  reported  visiting  an  historic  site  for 
its  historic  or  design  value. 

In  addition,  substantial  proportions  of  respondents  (representing 
between  TO  and  18  million  American  adults)  reported  participating  more 
directly  in  arts  activities.  Some  11%  reported  making  photographs,  movies 
or  videotapes  as  an  artistic  activity  in  the  previous  year;  10%  reported 
painting,  drawing,  sculpturing  or  printmaking;  and  7%  reported  having  done 
creative  writing  in  the  form  of  short  stories,  poemS,  plays,  and  the  like. 
Furthermore,  11%  of  respondents  said  they  had  taken  a  lesson  in  some  arts- 
related  activity  (e.g.,  literature,  music)  in  the  previous  12  months,  and 
over  3%  reported  doing  some  form  of  "backstage"  work  (lighting,  sets,  pro- 
motion) in  connection  with  a  live  arts  performance. 

It  might  be  thought  that  participation  in  these  other  arts-related  ac- 
tivities might  take  time  away  from  or  otherwise  interfere  with  attendance 
at  the  seven  types  of  arts  events  noted  above.  However*,  the  SPA  survey 
found  exactly  the  opposite.  The  more  particular  individuals  participate  in 
these  other  arts-related  activities  (e.g.,  painting,  taking  lessons,  visit- 
ing historic  siteS,  making  photographs),  the  more  they  attended  arts  per- 
formances and  events. 

This  principle,    referred    to    as   "the   more,    the   more",    is  found 


throughout  the  topic  areas  examined  in  the  SPAf82  study.  As  has  been  found 
in  other  leisure  activity  studies  of  the  publid,  the  more-more  pattern  is  a 
recurrent  and  dominant  theme  in  this  study,  also  applying  to  the  survey 
questions  related  to  mass  media  usage  for  arts-related  content,  to  the  sur- 
vey questions  related  to  prior  lessons  or  other  "socialization"  experiences 
in  music  or  the  arts,  to  the  questions  related  to  preference  for  more  seri- 
ous types  of  musid,  and  to  the  questions  related  to  expressed  interest  in 
attending  more  arts  performances  and  events.  The  principle  applies  to  most 
non-arts  activities  as  well:  the  more  active  and  extensive  a  person1 s  lei- 
sure activities  and  interests  ar£,  theri,  the  more  likely  that  person  is  to 
attend  arts  events  and  performances.  The  main  exception  found  in  this 
study  was  for  the  activity  of  general  watching  of  television. 

Arts  Participation  Index:  The  more-more  principle  is  particularly  in  evi- 
dence for  the  core  arts  questions.  In  general,  people  who  attend  one  of 
these  types  of  arts  performances  are  considerably  more  likely  to  attend 
each  of  the  others.  Thus,  the  attendance  rate  for  classical  music  perfor- 
mance among  people  who  attend  opera  is  63% ,  while  the  attendance  rate  at 
classical  music  performances  for  people  who  do  not  attend  opera  is  only 
TTJ,  That  means  that  opera«goers  are  5.6  times  more  likely  to  attend  clas- 
sical concerts  as  are  non-goers. 

Ratios  of  roughly  this  magnitude  were  found  across  all  pairings  of  the 
eight  core  arts  questions  (e,g,,  the  overlap  of  jazz  with  ballet  audiences, 
or  the  overlap  of  audiences  for  musicals  arid  for  stage  plays).  They  obvi- 
ously indicate  considerable  overlap  across  arts  audiences  rather  than  a 
pattern  of  segmentation  of  the  arts  audience  into  jazz  fanS,  opera  buffi, 
etc* 
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In  order  to  facilitate  analyses  of  the  core  questions  in  the  report, 
therefore,  a  simple  index  of  arts  participation  was  constructed  for  each 
respondent.  On  this  indetf,  each  respondent  was  given  one  point  for  each 
separate  type  of  arts  performance  attended.  ThuS,  a  person  who  attended 
opera  and  ballet  performances  was  given  a  score  of  two;  a  person  who  att- 
tended  operg,  ballet,  and  classical  music  concerts  was  given  a  score  of 
three,  (In  no  sense  do  these  calculations  imply  that  participation  in  one 
art  form  is  equivalent  to  or  substitutable  for  participation  in  another  art 
form.  It  simply  facilitates  an  examination  of  the  range  of  respondent  arts 
activities  for  statistical  analysis.) 

With  about  40*  of  respondents  participating  in  at  least  one  arts  ac- 
tivity in  the  previous  year  (receiving  scores  of  T  through  8  depending  on 
the  number  of  separate  events  they  attended)  and  the  remaining  35%  of  non- 
attendees  receiving  a  score  of  zero  (0)  on  the  indetf,  the  overall  average 
score  for  the  entire  sample  on  this  arts  participation  index  worked  out  to 
be  0.63  activities. 
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TEN  POLICY  QUESTIONS 

The  SPAf82  was  designed  to  answer  ten  major  policy  questions  of  impor- 
tance to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  As  described  and  elaborated 
upon  by  the  Endowment's  Research  Division,  these  ten  questions  were: 


J_)  How  large  is  the  current  "  lience  for  individual  arts  and  for  the 
arts  as  a  whole?    As  note*  abov*,  in  terms  of   the    survey's  core 
questions   asked    of   all  respondents  in  the  survey,  almost  *\0%  of 
the  SPA '82  sample  reported  that  they  had  attended  one  of  the  seven 
arts  events. 

Follow-up  questions  identified  differences  in  frequency  of 
participation  among  those  people  who  attended  these  seven  activi- 
ties. For  example,  among  respondents  who  reported  going  to  art 
galleries/museums  and  to  live  jazz  music  performances  in  the  pre- 
vious month,  the  average  estimated  number  of  such  attendances  were 
T.7  per  month;  among  those  who  attended  live  performances  of  bal- 
let and  musical  theatre,  the  average  estimated  number  of  perfor- 
mances attended  was  7.3  per  month. 

Consistent  with  the  more-more  principle,  considerable  overlap 
was  found  across  audiences  for  the 'various  arts  forms.  People  who 
attended  one  type  of  arts  performance  were  2  to  10  times  more 
likely  to  attend  another.  For  exempli,  people  who  attended  opera 
were  more  than  3  times  more  likely  to  attend  a  classical  music 
performance  than  were  non  opera-goers.  Few  distinctive  cluster- 
ings of  arts  participation  were  found.  ThuS,  the  idea  of  segment- 
ed arts  audiences  was  not  supported  by  the  SPA  data. 
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For  the  performing  arta,  what  Is  the  relationship  between  atten- 
dance at  live  performances  and  participation  via  televisiort,  ra- 
dio ,  and  recordings?  Consistent  again  with  the  more-more  princi- 
ple, respondents  who  report  watching  or  listening  to  arts-related 
content  in  mass  media  programs  are  also  more  likely  to  attend  live 
arts  performances.  Some  28}  of  respondents  who  reported  watching 
a  jazz  program  on  television  attended  a  live  jazz  performance, 
compared  to  only  a  "02  attendance  rete  at  live  jazz  performances 
for  the  overall  sample  (and  a  62  rate  who  said  they  had  not  seen  a 
TV  jazz  program) .  'Approximately  the  same  ratios  held  for  listen- 
ing to  j azz  on  the  rad io  ( 32?  attendance  among  jazz  r ad io 
listeners  vs.  62  emong  non-listeners)  and  on  recordings  (322  vs. 
42). 

The  more  a  person  used  the  mass  media  for  arts-related  pro- 
grams the  greater  likelihood  of  attendance.  Thus  the  attendance 
rate  for  live  jazz  performances  rose  to  442  among  respondents  who 
listened  to  jazz  music  on  all  three  media  (TV,  radio  and  record- 
ings) . 

Far  higher  proportions  of  respondents  followed  arts-related 
content  in  the  mess  media  than  attended  parallel  arts  performances 
in  person.  Thug,  compared  to  the  TO?  who  attended  a  live  jazz 
performance,  322  of  respondents  said  they  had  listened  to  jazz 
music  on  one  of  the  three  media  of  televisiort,  radio  or  record- 
ings. 

Roughly  equivalent  proportions  of  the  sample  had  heard  jazz 
music  on  television  (1850,  on  radio  (182)  or  on  records  or  tapes 
(202).  About  the  same  proportion  of  the  sample  had  heard  classi- 
cal music  on  each  of  the  three  media:  television  (252),  radio 
(20%)  and  recordings  (22%).  Some  382  had  heard  classical  music  on 
at  least  one  of  these  three  media* 

However4,  television  wss  the  dominant  medium  for  the  other 
five  art  forms,  moreso  for  play,  and  ballet  than  for  opera.  For 
opera,  the  media  usage  figures  were  TV  (12%),  radio  (7%)  and 
recordings  (82),  with  a  total  of  T82  hearing  opera  on  at  least  one 
of  these  three  media.  For  musicals  the  figures  were  202  for 
televisiort,  42  for  rad id,  82  for  recordings  and  372  for  all  three, 
media. 
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3)  Does  the  extent  end  nature  of  arts  participation  vary  with 

geographic  region  and  with  community  type  and  size?  Two  major 
geographical  factors  were  examined  in  SPA'82:  whether  the  respon- 
dent lived  1)  in  a  central  city  located  within  a  metropolitan  ur- 
ban area  or  2)  within  an  SMSA  but  not  in  the  central  city,  or  3) 
outside  an  SMSA  —  and  whether  that  location  was  in  the  Northeast, 
Northcentral,  West  or  Southern  region  of  the  c'jutry.  (Census 
Bureau  regulations  on  respondent  confidentiality  severely  restrict 
the  extent  of  geographic  differences  that  could  be  examined  in  the 
data.) 


SMSA  Areas:  Residents  of  central  cities  within  an  SMSA  were 
more  likely  than  average  to  participate  in  the  arts,  reporting 
about  half  again  as  much  arts  participation  as  people  who  lived  in 
non-SMSA  areas.  However*,  residents  within  an  SMSA  but  not  in  the 
central  city  reported  about  as  high  a  participation  level  as  those 
in  the  central  cities.  This  could  be  because  of  the  greater  pres~ 
ence  of  more  educated  and  younger  adults  living  within  SMSA's  but 
outside  the  central  city. 

After  control  for  these  and  other  factors  that  distinguish 
respondents  from  different  SMSA  areas,  the  participation  levels 
for  respondents  inside  SMSAfs  but  outside  central  cities  was  re- 
duced to  about  the  average  for  the  entire  sample.  However4,  the 
participation  rate  for  non-SMSA  respondents  rose  significantly. 
After  adjustment,  non-SMSA  participation  rates  were  only  about  25% 
lower  than  those  for  residents  of  central  cities,  and  not  the  50Jt 
lower  figure  found  prior  to  adjustment. 

This  adjusted  analysis  thus  suggests  that  the  greater  access 
to  arts  performances  for  central  city  residents  may  be  a  factor  in 
their  greater  participation.  Moreover*,  SMSA  residents  outside  the 
central  city  area  do  not  participate  more  than  average  once  other 
factors  are  taken  into  account.  SMSA  differences  in  arts  partici- 
pation were  proportionately  greater  for  ballet  and  opera  than  for 
attending  classical  musid,  which  was  more  similar  across  SMSA 
areas. 


Region:  Residents  of  the  Northeast  region  were  higher  on  the 
index  of  arts  participation  then  residents  in  the  Northcentral  or 
Western  regions.  Lowest  participation  was  reported  in  the  South, 
at  about  a  20%  lower  rate  than  in  the  Northeast. 

These  regional  differences  again  reflect  differences  in  edu- 
cation, ag£,  race  and  other  background  factors  across  regions. 
Once  these  regional  differences  in  background  factors  are  taken 
into  account,  arts  participation  differences  virtually  disappear. 
The  Northeast  remains  the  most  active  regiori,  but  less  than  TJ 
higher  than  the  Northcentral  region  and  less  than  7%  higher  than 
the  West  and  the  South. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  locational  factors  divided  the 
country  into  the  24  separate  areas  by  region  and  by  specific  large 

i. 
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cities  in  each  region.  As  expected,  people  living  in  the  larger 
cities— New  York,  San  Franciscd,  Washington-Baltimore ,  Boston  and 
Chicago—had  the  highest  proportions  of  active  arts  participants; 
relatively  high  participation  levels  were  also  reported  in  the 
smaller  cities  in  the  Western  states. 

After  controls  for  demographic  differences  across  these  loca- 
tions, only  the  much  higher  figures  for  New  York  City  and  for 
smaller  cities  in  the  West  remained.  While  specific  areas  that 
Here  high  on  particular  art  forms  are  discussed  in  a  later  sec- 
tiori,  it  can  be  noted  here  that  New  York  City  residents  (but  not 
its  suburban  residents  outside  the  city)  were  substantially  above 
average  in  attendance  for  most  types  of  arts  events  —  with  the 
exceptions  of  jazz  and  classical  music  concerts. 

After  adjustment,  highest  attendance  at  classical  music  per- 
formances was  reported  in  smaller  Western  citieS,  while  highest 
attendance  at  jazz  performances  was  reported  by  Detroit  area 
residents.  After  the  other  factors  were  taken  into  account,  par- 
ticipation scores  for  the  other  cities  noted  above  were  consider- 
ably reduced. 
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Jl)  What  is  the  relationship  between  an  individuals  social,  economic 
and  demographic  characteristics  and  the  individual1 s  participation 
in  the  arts?  The  major  predictors  cHFvirtually  all  forms  of  arts 
participation  are  those  related  to  the  respondents  socio-economic 
background,  in  terms  of  education,  occupation  and  income.  Levels 
of  participation  tend  to  be  slightly  sharper  for  education  than 
for  occupation  or  income,  but  it  is  clear  that  each  socio-economic 
factor  is  associated  with  higher  attendance  or  participation  for 
ell  art  forms. 

However*,  these  three  socio-economic  background  measures  are 
highly  related  to  one  other.  People  with  more  years  of  education 
are  more  likely  to  be  employed  in  jobs  with  professional  and 
managerial  responsibilities,  which  in  turn  are  more  likely  to  pro- 
vide them  with  higher  incomes. 

A  multiple  regression  analysis  shows  that  education  emerges 
as  the  main  independent  predictor  of  arts  participation.  Both  in- 
come and  occupation  decline  notably  as  independent  predictors  once 
education  is  taken  into  account.  This  statistical  analysis  sug- 
gests that  the  differences  in  attendance  levels  by  income  and  oc- 
cupation can  be  mainly  linked  to  the  higher  levels  of  income  and 
occupation  of  people  with  more  years  of  formal  education.  In  oth- 
er word*,  it  is  not  their  higher  income  per  se  that  explains  why 
affluent  people  attend  more  arts  performances  according  to  this 
analysis;  it  is  generally  because  more  affluent  people  have  more 
years  of  education. 

The  same  pattern  is  found  for  occupational  differences.  How- 
ever4, certain  important  income  and  occupational  differences  do 
remain  even  after  education  and  other  background  differences  are 
taken  into  account.  Respondents  in  more  "people-oriented"  jobs 
are  more  likely  to  be  arts  participants  than  those  in  "data- 
oriented"  or  "thing-oriented"  jobs.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
professional  occupations,  employees  in  technical  and  engineering 
fields  are  less  likely  to  participate  in  the  arts  than  are  teach- 
ers, lawyers  or  people  who  work  in  the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties. The  same  is  true  for  the  income  factor  in  the  case  of 
respondents  who  earn  more  than  $50,000-  per  year. 

Other  major  demographic  factors  related  to  arts  participation 
include  gender,  age  and  race.  Differences  in  arts  participation 
patterns  by  these  factors  indicate  that  higher  arts  participation 
is  associated  with  being  female,  middle-aged  and  white  •  However4, 
since  each  of  these  factors  is  affected  by  other  factors  (espe- 
cially  by   differences  in  the  persons  level  of  education),  their 

effect  also  needs  to  be  examined  in  the  context  of  these  other 
factors. 

Gender:  Women  report  about  25X  more  participation  in  the  arts 
than  do  men.  However4,  when  one  takes  into  account  their  differing 
education  and  occupational  backgrounds,  women  participate  even 
more  than  men  of  equivalent  backgrounds. 
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More  detailed  analysis  also  reveals  that  women  who  are  unmar- 
ried end  with  no  children  are  particularly  more  likely  to  attend 
arts  events  —  both  in  relation  to  unmarried  men  and  in  relation 
to  married  women. 

Age;  In  general,  reported  participation  is  highest  among 
middle-aged  people  and  lowest  among  older  people;  participation  by 
18-24  year  olds  is  slightly  lower  than  for  middle-aged  groups. 
These  unadjusted  figures  indicate  that  attendance  begins  to  de- 
cline at  age  45  f  and  drops  to  two-thirds  of  its  peak  level  among 
65-74  year  olds  and  to  half  of  that  level  past  age  75. 

The  adjusted  figures  tell  a  somewhat  different  story.  They 
indicate  fairly  constant  levels  of  attendance  for  all  age  groups 
up  to  8ge  75,  including  those  aged  65-74.  Attendance  among  even 
the  oldest  group  (aged  75+)  drops  to  only  about  20%  below  average, 
once  one  takes  into  account  their  other  background  characteris- 
tics. 

Race;  Whites  report  half  again  as  much  participation  as 
blacks  and  20?  more  than  "other"  racial  groups.  However*,  this 
picture  is  changed  somewhat  after  statistical  adjustment.  Taking 
their  different  educational  levels,  SMSA  locations  and  other  back- 
ground characteristics  into  account,  black  participation  remains 
lower  than  white  participation  —  but  only  about  20?  lower.  The 
rate  for  "other"  racial  groups  (mainly  Asian  Americans)  is  over 
5055  less  than  that  for  whites,  once  other  factors  are  controlled. 


The  SPAf82  analyses  also  revealed  that  a  person fs  early  socializa- 
tion experiences,  as  well  as  their  current  family  background,  has 
an  effect  on  arts  participation.  These  early  background  factors 
include  the  educational  background  of  cnefs  parents,  parental 
arts-related  behavior  and  lessons  or  classes  related  to  the  arts. 
These  factors  are  examined  under  Policy  Question  10  below. 
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5 )  What  effect  does  family  background  have  on  participation  in  the 
~  arts?  In  addition  to  the  education,  occupation  and  income  ana- 
lyses just  discussed,  other  household  variables  were  also  studied 
for  their  impyt  on  arts  participation*  Several  variables  ini- 
tially show  differential  levels  of  participation,  but  statistical 
control  for  related  background  factors  reduces  these  differences 
considerably: 

Marital  status:  Never  married  and  divorced  individuals  report 
the  most  active  arts  participation  on  the  average.  Widowed  and 
separated  individuals  are  least  active,  at  a  rate  of  about  40* 
below  that  of  the  divorced  or  never  married.  Married  people  are 
only  slightly  below  average  in  participation* 

However*,  marital  status  categories  are  strongly  related  to 
other  factor*,  particularly  age.  After  control  for  those  factor*, 
few  of  these  differences  by  marital  status  are  maintained.  Mar- 
ried people  report  slightly  below  average  participation,  but  less 
than  T0%  below  the  average  for  unmarried  respondents.  While  mari- 
tal status  £££  j£  shows  little  effect  on  participation,  the  arts 
participation  of  onefs  spouse  is  en  extremely  important  deter- 
minent  of  a  person's  arts  activity.  If  onefs  spouse  attends  par- 
ticular types  of  arts  event*,  the  likelihood  that  the  respondent 
will  as  well  is  over  50%  for  each  type  of  arts  activity. 

Presence  of  Children;  Having  younger  and  more  children  in  the 
household  is  associated  with  less  arts  participation.  But  the 
differences  are  not  pronounced.  Presence  of  children  under  the 
age  of  6  is  a  more  important  factor  than  the  number  of  children, 
but  even  people  with  2  or  more  children  under  6  years  of  age  re- 
port only  about  20%  less  participation  on  the  index  than  those 
with  no  children.  These  differences  tend  to  hold  up  after  sta- 
tistical control  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  presence  of 
younger  children  in  a  household  does  have  some  inhibiting  influ- 
ence on  arts  attendance,  but  not  as  large  an  influence  as  might  be 
expected . 

Work  hours:  In  general,  it  can  be  seen  that  people  who  report 
longer  work  hours  do  report  much  less  arts  participation.  For  ex- 
ample, people  working  over  50  hours  per  week  actually  attend  more 
arts  events  than  people  who  do  not  work  at  all.  This  difference 
i*,  of  course,  highly  related  to  age  and  education— since  so  many 
elderly  people  (who  are  also  less  educated)  do  not  work;  unem- 
ployed people  also  have  less  formal  education. 

Once  these  factors  are  controlled,  people  who  do  not  work  em- 
erge as  more  active  arts  participants.  However*,  people  with  the 
longest  working  hours  are  still  very  close  to  average  in  their 
arts  participation. 


In  general,  thert,  these  family  and  household  factors  tend  not 
to  be  strongly  related  to  arts  participation.  This  suggests  that 
if  people  are  interested  or  involved  in  the  art*,  they  will  find 
some  way  to  fit.it  into  their  schedule. 
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6 )  Arc  there  patterns  of  non-arts  activities  which  are  associated 
with  arts  activities?  Among  the  potential  barriers  to  arts  parti- 
cipation are  the  other  activities  that  can  compete  for  a  persons fs 
leisure  time.  A  series  of  T4  such  leisure  activity  or  life-style 
questions  were  included  in  SPA '82;  they  dealt  with  such  general 
leisure  activities  as  sports  or  doing  home  repairs. 

Far  larger  proportions  of  the  sample  reported  engaging  in 
most  of  these  general  leisure  activities  than  was  the  case  for  the 
core  arts  questions.  For  example,  84%  reported  reading  any  book 
or  magazine  in  the  previous  12  months,  65%  playing  cards  or  other 
games,  63%  going  to  the  movies,  60%  gardening  and  60%  doing 
repairs  and  home  improvements.  Responses  to  these  questions, 
therefore,  indicate  a  considerable  amount  of  the  public's  leisure 
activity  is  unrelated  to  the  arts.  This  might  be  seen  as  compet- 
ing with  the  arts  for  the  public's  leisure  time. 

However*,  rather  than  interfering  with  arts  participation,  at- 
tendance at  arts  performances  was  progressively  higher  among  peo- 
ple who  reported  participation  in  more  of  these  non  arts-related 
leisure  time  activities.  The  proportions  participating  in  an  arts 
activity  in  these  more  active  groups  are  at  least  double  those  in 
the  least  active  groups  and  for  certain  activities  are  up  to  20 
times  higher.  The  one  exception  is  for  general  television  viewing 
—  heavier  TV  viewers  attend  fewer  arts  performances  than  do 
lighter  viewers. 

Agairi,  these  ratios  decrease  somewhat  after  control  for  other 
factors,  particularly  for  education  and  age— which  are  major  pred- 
ictors of  participation  in  general  leisure  activities,  as  well  as 
in  arts  activities. 

At  an  individual  activity  level,  the  four  general  recreation- 
al activities  that  were  somewhat  more  closely  associated  with  at- 
tendance at  arts  performances  were  reading  books  and  magazines, 
attending  movies,  preparing  gourmet  meals  and  visiting  zooS, 
aboretumS,  and  the  like. 

Movie-going  was  particularly  strongly  related  to  attending 
jaz4,  musical,  play  and  ballet  performances;  volunteer  and  charity 
work  to  attending  operas  and  musicals;  and  preparing  gourmet  meals 
to  ballet  attendance.  In  general,  however1,  there  did  not  seem 
enough  individual  variation  in  the  pattern  of  correlations  among 
these  general  leisure  activities  to  strongly  suggest  any  more 
specific  "life-style"  factors  (e.g.,  at-home  vs.  away-from-home 
activities)  that  predicted  higher  arts  participation.  The  simple 
more-more  principle  seems  to  provide  a  simpler  and  more  appropri- 
ate depiction  of  the  relation  between  arts  participation  and  lei- 
sure activities. 
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7)  What  are  the  extent  and  nature  of  unsatisfied  demand  for  arts 
Individually  and  as  ^a  whole?  Respondents  in  SPAf82  were  asked 
whether  they  would  prefer  to  attenl  more  arts  events  than  they  had 
in  the  previous  T2  months.  The  question  was  asked  for  seven  core 
arts  activities,  and  it  was  asked  of  respondents  whether  they  had 
attended  or  not  attended  such  an  event  in  the  previous  year. 

The  proportion  of  respondents  wanting  to  attend  more  events 
was  much  larger  than  the  actual  proportion  of  attenders  for  each 
type  of  arts  event.  For  example,  in  contrast  to  the  TO*  who  had 
attended  a  live  jazz  performance,  more  than  lB%  of  respondents 
wanted  to  go  to  (more)  jazz  performances.  It  would  appear  that 
latent  demand  for  jazt,  as  for  other  art  form*,  extends  far  beyond 
what  people  now  attend  • 

This  latent  demand  for  ballet  performances  is  particularly 
high  in  relation  to  current  levels.  In  contrast  to  the  less  than 
i|>  of  respondents  who  attended  a  ballet  performance  in  the  previ- 
ous year4,  for  example,  over  three  times  as  many  people  (1255  6f  the 
sample)  said  they  wanted  to  attend. 

Overall i  about  a  third  of  the  sample  (32X)  seemed  definitely 
not  interested  in  the  arts:  they  had  neither  attended  any  of  the 
seven  types  of  arts  events  nor  said  they  wanted  to  attend  any. 
Nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the  sample  (292)  said  they  wanted  to 
attend,  but  did  not  attend  any  of  the  arts  events.  The  remainder 
of  the  sample  (39%)  were  arts  attendee*,  divided  between  that  342 
who  had  attended  and  wanted  to  attend  more,  and  that  5%  who  had 
attended  but  were  not  interested  in  attending  more. 

In  all  art  form*,  proportionally  higher  numbers  of  current 
attendees  want  to  attend  more  arts  events  than  do  current  non- 
attendees.  In  fact,  except  for  opera,  majorities  of  those  who 
currently  attend  want  to  attend  more;  in  comparison,  no  more  than 
a  quarter  of  those  who  did  not  attend  want  to  attend  more  for  any 
activity.  This  is  of  course  a  further  example  of  "the  more,  the 
moren  phenomenon. 

At  the  same  time,  greater  absolute  numbers  of  current  non- 
attendees  want  to  attend  than  don't  want  to  attend.  Put  in  other 
word*,  arts  planners  have  a  greater  per  person  receptivity  to 
develop  an  expanded  audience  for  any  art  form  by  contacting  atten- 
dees; but  there  are  greater  numbers  of  non-attendees  who  say  they 
wanft  to  attend  (although  again  less  than  a  quarter  of  those  peo- 
ple say  they  want  to  attend).  This  could  present  something  of  a 
paradox  about  different  marketing  strategies  for  the  two  groups. 

The  two  sets  of  questions  (attendance  and  preference  for  more 
attendance)  generate  four  types  of  individuals  for  each  art  form: 

T)  Those  who  had  attended  and  did  not  want  to  attend  more 

2)  Those  who  had  attended  and  did  want  to  attend  more 

3)  Those  who  had  not  attended  but  did  want  to  attend  (more) 
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4)  Those  who  had  not  attended  and  did  not  want  to  attend  (more) 


These  groupings  can  be  recombined  to  show  a  further  paradox 
regarding  which  art  forms  have  greatest  potential  for  increased 
audience.  In  terms  of  absolute  numbers  of  people  who  may  want  to 
attend  more,  these  figures  show  the  following  unmet  audience  po- 
tentials: 


These  numbers  are  obtained  by  subtracting  the  estimated  numbers 
who  say  they  want  to  attend  (more)  from  the  estimated  numbers  who 
currently  attend. 

However4,  summing  these  figures  as  ratios  of  the  numbers  who 
want  to  attend  divided  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  do  attend  gives 
virtually  the  opposite  impression; 

Opera  3.5 


In  other  words,  three  and  a  half  times  as  many  respondents  said 
they  wanted  to  attend  opera  as  currently  attended,  compared  to 
only  a  two  and  a  half  to  one  ratio  for  attending  art  museums* 

Ballet  and  operfi,  theri,  show  the  greatest  potential  in  terms 
of  proportionate  growth.  But  these  numbers  are  also  largely  a 
function  of  the  present  lower  levels  of  attendance  for  ballet  and 
opera.  At  the  same  tim6,  this  higher  potential  for  ballet  and 
opera  is  reflected  in  several  other  proportions:  of  those  who 
want  to  attend  in  relation  to  those  who  do  attend,  of  those  non- 
attendees  who  want  to  attend  in  relation  to  attendees  who  want  to 
attend  morg,  and  of  those  who  want  to  attend  in  relation  to  all 
non-attendees. 


Musicals 
Plays 

Art  Museums 

Jazz 

Ballet 

Classical  Music 
Opera 


25  million  people  (want  to  attend  more) 


21  million  people 
T5  million  people 
T5  million  people 
million  people 
11  million  people 
9  million  people 


Ballet 
Jazz 

Classical  Music 

Musicals 

Plays 

Art  Museums 


3.* 
3.9 
3.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.5 
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6)  What  reasons  do  those  who  say  they  would  like  to  attend  arts 


they  wanted  to  attend  more  arts  events  gave  several  reasons  for 
not  attending  more.  The  pattern  of  responses  to  this  "arts  bar- 
riern  question  was  remarkably  similar  —  both  across  the  seven  art 
forms  and  across  attendees  and  non-attendees.  The  major  barrier 
respondents  perceived  for  not  attending  more  was  a  personal  on*, 
described  as  "lack  of  timen.  This  response  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  findings  regarding  the  factors  that  mainly  restrict  the 
free  time  people  seem  to  have  available,  which  were  considered 
under  Policy  Question  5. 

The  second  and  third  most  important  barriers  were  cost  fac- 
tors and  accessibility  factors.  The  accessibility  factor  was 
given  as  a  particularly  important  reason  for  not  attending  art 
museums  more  often.  Other  barriers  mentioned  with  more  than  aver- 
age frequency  across  arts  activities  were  the  performances  being 
too  far  away,  problems  finding  someone  to  go  with  and  lack  of  suf- 
ficient personal  motivation. 


Respondents  who  said 
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9)  How  is  amateur  participation  related  to  attendance? 

As  noted  abov6,  about  a  tenth  of  SPA '82  respondents  said  they  had 
made  photographs  as  an  artistic  activity,  or  had  done  painting, 
sculpturing  or  creative  writing  in  the  previous  year.  The  rela- 
tionship of  such  active  personal  arts  participation  to  the  core 
SPA  arts  participation  questions  was  examined ,  as  well  as  that  for 
more  passive  spectator  arts  activities* 

Overall  core  arts  participation  was  considerably  higher  among 
respondents  scoring  high  on  an  index  combining  these  amateur  ac- 
tivities (like  photography,  painting,  sculpture,  creative  writing) 
and  spectator  arts  activities  (like  visiting  arts/crafts  fairs  or 
historic  sites) •  Respondents  who  reported  5  to  12  such  activities 
were  up  to  five  times  more  likely  than  the  rest  of  the  sample  to 
participate  in  the  seven  core  arts  activities  as  the  rest  of  the 
sample • 

Certain  of  these  amateur  and  other  arts  activities  were  re- 
lated to  attendance  at  arts  performances  at  a  higher  level  than 
other  activities.  Among  amateur  arts  activities,  respondents  who 
did  creative  writing  or  created  visual  arts  works  were  particular- 
ly more  likely  to  attend  jazz  and  ballet  performances.  Those  who 
did  "backstage"  work  at  arts  performances  were  particularly  more 
likely  to  attend  ballet  and  stage  plays •  Among  spectator  arts  ac- 
tivities, visiting  science  museums,  historic  sites  and  arts/crafts 
fairs  was  highly  related  to  visiting  at  museums,  attending  ballet 
and  classical  music  performances. 

In  general,  howevei*,  the  more  active,  participatory  arts- 
related  activities  (such  as  painting  or  creative  writing)  were 
more  closely  related  to  the  arts  particpation  index  than  "specta- 
tor" activities  (visiting  science  museums  or  historic  sites). 
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10 )  How  does  formal  instruction  and  training  in  the  arts  and  early 
exposure  while  growing  up  effect  later  participation?    The  survey 
examined    instruction    and    training    experiences  at  various  other 
times  in  people's  liveS,  such  as   lesson* ,    appreciation  classed, 
and  parental  example  or  encouragement. 

The  forms  of  arts  socialization  most  frequently  reported  in 
the  survey  were  through  music  lessons  Wt)  and  parental  en- 
couragement of  independent  reading  (67X) •  In  addition,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  sample  (3U)  reported  having  taken  lessons  in  some 
craft  (such  as  pottery  or  weaving)  at  some  time  in  their  lift,  and 
nearly  a  quarter  (24))  reported  taking  a  class  in  one  of  the  visu- 
al arts;  one  in  five  (20%)  reported  having  taken  art  appreciation 
classes.  Alsb,  close  to  a  third  of  respondents  said  their  parents 
had  taken  them  to  art  museums  or  to  live  arts  performances,  and 
almost  a  third  said  their  parents  at  least  occasionally  listened 
to  classical  music  or  opera  when  they  (the  respondents)  were  grow- 
ing up.  In  all,  only  TJ%  of  the  sample  said  they  had  experienced 
none  of  these  varieties  of  arts  socialization. 


There  are  some  distinct  age  differences  concerning  when  these 
socialization  experiences  occurred  for  this  sample  of  adults.  Al- 
most half  of  those  who  took  music  lessons  (and  about  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  sample)  reported  taking  music  lessons  before  they  were 
T2  years  old;  this  pattern  of  early  socialization  was  also  the 
case  for  almost  three-quarters  of  those  respondents  who  had  taken 
ballet  lessons.  Most  of  those  who  took  lessons  in  the  visual  and 
other  arts  forms  (acting,  writing,  crafts?,  however*,  took  lessons 
when  they  were  between  the  ages  of  T2  and  17;  3155  of  all  respon- 
dents also  reported  taking  music  lessons  during  this  period  in 
their  lives. 


The  peak  years  for  appreciation  classes,  however1,  were  "the 
college  yearsn  between  the  ages  of  T8  and  24.  At  least  one 
respondent  in  ten  reported  having  taken  such  a  class  at  that  point 
in  their  liveS,  and  roughly  one  in  ten  reported  taking  lessons  in 
musid,  visual  arts  medifi,  creative  writing  and  crafts  activities. 
Except  for  the  slight  increase  in  crafts  activities,  reported  par- 
ticipation levels  in  all  classes  and  lessons  dropped  dramatically 
past  age  25.  It  would  appear  that  most  arts  learning  snd  training 
experiences  are  largely  confined  to  those  periods  in  peoples1 
lives  when  they  are  under  the  age  of  25* 


Consistent  once  again  with  the  more-more  principle,  people 
who  report  more  socialization  experiences  also  report  higher  at- 
tendance at  related  arts  events.  For  example,  respondents  who  had 
taken  music  lessons,  who  had  music  appreciation  classes,  or  who 
had  parents  who  listened  to  classical  music  were  about  three  times 
more  likely  to  report  attending  a  live  jazz  performance  or  a  live 
classical  music  performance  as  were  respondents  who  reported  not 
having  grown  up  with  such  experiences;  they  were  also  more  likely 
to  attend  operas  and  musical  theater «  The  strongest  impact  on 
adult    arts   participation  was  found  for  ballet:    those  who  report 
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having  had  ballet  lessons  were  up  to  7  times  more  likely  to  attend 
a  ballet  jrr-formance  than  those  who  had  not  had  such  lessons. 

People  who  had  taken  both  music  lessens  and  music  apprecia- 
tion classes  are  more  likely  to  attend  live  classical  music  per- 
formances than  are  people  who  have  taken  only  one  or  the  other. 
However* ,  both  socialization  and  attendance  are  related  to  common 
demographic  factor* ,  like  education  and  age.  When  these  factors 
are  controlled  statistically,  the  differences  between  socialized 
respondents  and  non-socialized  respondents  diminish  considerably 
—  generally  to  about  half  the  differentials  noted  above.  Thu4, 
as  was  the  case  with  exposure  to  the  mass  media,  people  reporting 
various  arts  socialization  experiences  (usually  in  their  teen-aged 
years)  appear  to  be  half  again  as  likely  to  report  attending  a  re- 
lated arts  event  as  those  who  have  not  had  such  socialization  ex- 
perience*, other  factors  being  equal. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

SPAf82  is  a  comprehensive  body  of  national  survey  data  concerning  the 
American  public fs  arts  activities.  It  l:as  identified  major  demographic 
determinants  of  arts  participation,  in  particular  a  person fs  level  of  edu- 
cation. Within  certain  education  categories,  income,  occupation,  gender 
and  age  also  seem  to  exert  some  influence  on  the  public's  arts  participa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  marital  status,  presence  of  children  and  paid 
work  demands  generally  do  not  seem  important  inhibitors  of  arts  participa- 
tion. With  a  few  notable  exceptions  for  particular  art  forms,  living  in 
different  geographical  regions  of  the  country,  or  in  urban  or  rural  areas, 
is  not  related  to  large  differences  in  arts  participation. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  other*,  non-demographic  factors 
examined  in  SPAf82,  there  was  a  clear  tendency  for  people  dready  involved 
and  active  in  leisure  pursuits  and  arts-related  activities  to  participate 
more.  Thus,  present  arts  participants  are  disproportionately  likely  to 
watch  or  listen  to  more  arts-related  content  in  the  mass  medic,  to  like 
jazz  or  classical  music  more,  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  arts  through  les- 
sons or  by  their  parents,  to  be  more  active  in  other  arts-related  activi- 
ties and  to  be  more  generally  active  in  other  away-from-home  leisure  ac- 
tivities. Moreover*,  those  who  are  already  participating  in  the  arts  are 
more  likely  to  say  they  would  like  to  participate  even  more. 

Among  these  factors,  attention  to  the  mass  media  emerged  as  the  most 
important  overall  predictor  of  arts  participation,  indicating  this  to  be  a 
very  important  outlet  or  stimulant  for  arts  appreciation.  Nonetheless,  as 
with  all  the  factors  in  this  study,  it  is  not  possible  from  a  single  survey 
to  state  definitively  which  factors  are  causes  of  arts  participation  and 
which  are  themselves  affected  by  arts  participation. 
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The  present  analysis  represents  only  a  brief  first  look  at  this  very 
rich  source  of  data  on  Americans'  arts  participation.  Only  now  are  certain 
local  and  regional  arts  agencies  beginning  to  examine  the  relevance  and  ap- 
plicability of  these  data  for  their  own  communities.  Data  are  being  col- 
lected in  T985  to  detect  trends  and  changes  in  arts  participatiort,  and  fu- 
ture national  surveys  will  be  able  to  use  the  T?82  survey  as  a  benchmark 
for  determining  long-term  trends  iv  the  role  of  the  arts  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  American  public. 

Much  work  has  yjt  to  be  done  to  identify  the  idiosyncratic  patterns 
of  arts  participation  within  important  subsets  of  the  American  public: 
e.g.,  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  retired  and  unemployed  people,  low  income 
groups  and  people  living  in  more  remote  rural  areas.  The  same  is  true  for 
arts  participation  patterns  within  the  same  household,  in  relation  to  how 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  husbands  and  wives  (or  children  and 
grandparents)  in  the  same  household  influence  arts  participation  of  other 
household  members.  Nor  has  much  analysis  been  undertaken  t->  identify  im- 
portant patterning  or  segmenting  of  arts  activities  for  certain  Oroups  of 
indiv iduals. 

We  should  consider,  therefore,  that  the  analysis  contained  in  this 
report  only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  potentials  of  the  SPAf82  data  for 
future  art  planning  8nd  development.  Data  tapeS,  disks  and  "user-friendly 
manuals  are  currently  being  developed  at  the  University  of  Maryland  to  aid 
in  the  process  of  disseminating  these  data  to  the  widest  possible  audience 
and  community  of  users. 
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Chapter  1 
INTRODUCTION 


The  T982  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPA/82) 
represents  an  important  advance  in  our  understanding  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  role  of  the  arts  in  American  daily  life.  While  several  nation- 
al and  regional  surveys  have  been  conducted  on  public  participation  in  and 
attitudes  about  the  arts  in  American  life  prior  to  SPAf82,  they  were  sub- 
ject to  several  limitations.  The  studies  conducted  up  to  1S80  had  not  ade- 
quately articulated  a  standard  definition  of  arts  participation  for  partic- 
ular arts  activities  (e.g.,  operfi,  jazz).  Nor  had  they  fully  or  con- 
sistently examined  various  modes  of  arts  participation  as  performer,  audi- 
ence member  or  user  of  the  mass  media.  The  incompatibility  of  question 
wording  and  cf  procedures  employed  in  data  collection  across  the  various 
studies  prior  to  1S80  limited  their  use  in  identifying  trends  in  arts  par- 
ticipation over  time. 

In  additiori,  most  of  these  studies  depended  upon  telephone  surveys , 
which,  compared  with  personal  interviews,  tend  to  overrepresent  the  more 
affluent  portion  of  the  population.  These  problems  were  compounded  by  un- 
certainties about  the  response  rates  that  could  be  obtained  in  such  stu- 
dies. They  indicate  the  necessity,  thetf,  for  a  more  systematic  and  defini- 
tive collection  of  arts  participation  data  that  could  be  generalized  to  the 
American  population  with  suitable  confidence  and  replicated  regularly  to 
track  trends  in  participation. 
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PURPOSES  OF  THE  SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS 

The  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  establishes  for  the 
first  time  the  extent  of  public  participation  in  specific  arts  activities 
in  the  United  States.  Such  data  can  be  used  for  several  policy-making  pur- 
poses in  addition  to  estimating  the  number  of  arts  participants.  These  in- 
clude: (1)  establishing  a  benchmark  against  which  to  compare  future  levels 
of  arts  participation;  (2}  identifying  segments  of  the  population  that  are 
more  or  less  active  in  the  arts;  (3)  determining  factors  that  seem  to 
stimulate  or  inhibit  arts  participation;  and  (4)  identifying  various  types 
of  arts  participation.  The  data  then  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  identify- 
ing trends  in  arts-related  behavior  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  we 
have  designated  the  1S82  study  with  the  acronym  SPA 1 82  to  distinguish  it 
from  future  studies. 

The  data  were  collected  in  household  surveys  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  involving  mainly  personal  interviews  with  a  large 
cross-section  sample  of  adult  Americans  (over  age  18)  as  part  of  a  larger 
social  indicator  study  of  the  American  population.  The  recognized  quality 
and  care  of  the  Bureau's  work  is  the  major  attractive  feature  of  this  data 
collection  method.  The  Bureau's  ability  to  collect  standardized  data  with 
minimal  distortion  due  to  respondent  noncooperation  and  sampling  bias  is 
unsurpassed. 

Ihe  Census  Eureau  interviewed  approximately  T5C0  respondents  per  month 
in  1982,  so  that  arts  participation  data  ere  available  for  over  17»000 
respondents.  The  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Maryland  con- 
sulted on  the  design  and  execution  of  the  study  and  supervised  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  data  tapes,  the  subsequent  analysis  of  the  date  and  the 
preparation  of  this  report. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THIS  REPORT 

Material  in  subsequent  analyses  in  this  report  is  organized  into  ten 
chapters*  Chapter  2  examines  in  detail  the  field  procedures  and  methodolo- 
gy used  in  the  study,  with  further  details  given  in  Appendix  A,  Chapter  2 
and  Appendix  A  examine  not  only  the  field  work  and  sampling  aspects  of  the 
study,  but  also  the  questionnaire  desigri,  the  procedures  for  coding  and 
data  processing  and  the  basic  analysis  methods  employed.  Detailed  examples 
are  given  of  how  the  techniques  of  cross-tabulatiori,  factor  analysis,  and 
the  regression  technique  called  "Multiple  Classification  Analysis"  can  be 
applied  to  the  arts-related  questions  examined  in  this  study*  These  ana- 
lytic techniques  are  the  main  ones  employed  in  Chapters  3  through  S. 

Chapter  3  examines  the  "core"  participation  questions  of  attendance  at 
seven  types  of  live  arts  performances  and  events:  jazi,  classical  music, 
opera,  musicals,  playd,  ballet,  and  art  galleries  end  museums;  in  additiori, 
the  reading  of  more  serious  forms  of  literature  (i.e.,  novels,  short 
stories,  poems,  plays)  is  included  in  this  set  of  core  questions.  These 
eight  core  questions  were  asked  in  each  of  the  12  months  of  the  survey  and 
are  thus  available  for  all  17,254  respondents  in  the  survey.  (The  "core" 
questions  will  be  a  phrase  used  throughout  this  report  to  refer  to  measure- 
ments of  participation  in  these  eight  arts-related  activities.)  In  addi- 
tiori, questions  were  included  cn  participation  as  a  performer  in  several  of 
these  types  of  activities. 

Chapter  4  examines  certain  methodological  features  and  more  detailed 
specialized  analyses  of  these  Chapter  3  data  on  core  question  participa- 
tion. Among  the  methodological  questions  addressed  are:  What  seasonal  or 
month-to-month    variations   can    be    found  in  arts-related  activities?  How 
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internally  consistent  arc  respondent  reports  of  monthly  participation  with 
their  reports  of  annual  participation?  How  consistent  are  audience  atten- 
dance data  from  arts  organizations,  with  other  American  surveys  of  arts 
participation  conducted  in  this  country,  and  with  surveys  of  arts  partici- 
pation conducted  in  other  countries?  In  additiori,  more  detailed  analysis 
of  differences  in  participation  is  provided  by  the  respondent1 s  occupation 
and  by  the  arts  participation  of  the  other  members  of  the  respondent fs 
household. 

Chapter  4  also  briefly  examines  the  various  types  of  facilities  or  lo- 
cations at  which  arts  performances  are  attended,  that  is  whether  arts  per- 
formances are  seen  in  public  or  private  facilities,  in  theaters,  or  in  re- 
ligious or  educational  institutions. 

Chapter  5  is  the  first  of  the  five  chapters  dealing  with  the  rotating 
or  11  non-core"  survey  questions,  which  were  asked  only  in  certain  months  of 
the  survey  (the  schedule  of  these  rotating  items  varied  month  by  month,  as 
shown  in  Table  2.2  of  Chapter  2).  Chapter  5  deals  with  more  general  ques- 
tions about  leisure:  namely  items  that  asked  respondents  to  describe  their 
participation  in  other  leisure  and  recreational  activities.  Some  of  these 
items  were  general  activities  (e.g.,  movieS,  gardening)  and  others  were 
more  cultural  in  orientation  (e.g.,  poetry  readings,  visiting  science  muse- 
ums). Answers  to  these  items  therefore,  put  each  respondent's  arts-related 
activities  into  the  context  of  general  everyday  activity  patterns,  and  al- 
low one  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  these  activities  seem  either  to 
stimulate  or  to  inhibit  arts  participation. 

Chapter  6  examines  the  extent  to  which  the  public  uses  the  mass  media 
for  8rts-related  content.  How  many  American  adults  watch  theater  or  ballet 
on  television?    Do  they  listen  to  jazz  or  classical  music  on  the  radid,  or 
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on  pre-recorded  tapes  and  records?  Responses  to  those  media  questions  make 
it  possible  to  measure  the  great  extent  of  arts  exposure  and  participation 
that  takes  place  outside  of  attendance  at  live  performances,  as  well  as  in- 
dicating how  use  of  these  media  relates  to  attendance  at  live  performances. 

Chapter  7  examines  the  extent  of  the  respondents1  prior  "socializa- 
tion" into  the  arts.  Socialization  questions  include  having  taken  lessons 
or  classes  in  music  or  other  art  forms,  courses  in  music  or  art  apprecia- 
tion and  parental  exposure  to  and  encouragement  of  arts-related  activi- 
ties. These  questions  make  it  possible  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  pub- 
lic participation  is  a  reflection  of  this  prior  exposure  to  the  arts.  For 
example,  how  much  of  the  arts  audience  is  made  up  of  people  who  have  had 
such  prior  experience  with  the  arts? 

Chapter  8  deals  with  the  respondents  *  interests  in  increased  arts  par- 
ticipation, and  with  the  perceived  barriers  that  respondents  feel  inhibit 
increased  arts  participation  on  their  part.  Barriers  examined  include  not 
only  external  problems,  such  as  cost  or  distance  factors,  but  also  internal 
factors  like  lack  of  personal  interest  and  motivation.  These  questions 
therefor*,  reflect  the  "untapped"  markets  for  arts  exposure,  and  the  fac- 
tors that  limit  these  potential  arts  audiences. 

Chapter  S  is  devoted  to  examining  respondents/  music  preferences. 
What  proportions  of  the  public  enjoy  listening  to  classical  musid,  to 
operS,  or  to  jaz4,  rock  or  country-western  music?  How  do  these  music 
preferences  cluster  together1,  and  what  is  the  demographic  make-up  of  the 
audience  for  a  particular  type  of  music  or  music  cluster?  What  is  the  re- 
lation of  these  music  preferences  to  attendance  at  live  arts  performances? 

Chapter  10  explores  the  relative  strength  of  the  major  rotating  survey 
questions  in  predicting  participation  in  core  arts  questions.    Arts  social- 
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ization  experienced,  mass  media  exposure  to  the  arts,  music  preference*, 
general  recreation  activities  and  arts-related  recreation  activities  are 
compared  in  this  respect* 

As  described  further  in  Chapter  2,  the  exposition  of  survey  materiel 
in  Chapters  5  through  9  (and  to  a  large  extent  Chapter  3)  is  organized  in 
the  following  order  of  presentation: 

TJ  Exact  question  wordings  and  the  number  of  responses  to  each 
response  alternative  for  each  focal  question  for  that  chapter; 

2)  Percentages  of  the  responses  to  each  question; 

3)  Cross-tabulations  of  responses  by  basic  demographic  factors; 

*\)  Adjusted  cross-tabulation  for  these  demographic  factors  by 
Multiple  Classification  Analysis; 

5)  Factor  analyses  of  how  these  questions  are  mutually  related 
in  potential  clusters  of  more  strongly  correlated  variables; 

6}  Indices  to  summarize  these  variable  interrelationship*,  as 
well  as  the  demographic  differences  in  these  indices; 

7}  Relation  of  the  responses  to  the  individual  questions  in  each 
chapter  to  the  core  arts  participation  questions  (as  reported 
in  Chapter  33; 

8)  Relation  of  these  indices  (in  each  chapter)  to  the  core 
participation  questions. 

Detailed  information  on  the  survey  methodology  is  given  in  the  next 
chapter,  with  fuller  details  provided  in  Appendix  A.  Readers  interested  in 
the  survey  results  can  proceed  directly  on  to  Chapter  3t  although  they  may 
need  to  refer  back  to  Chapter  2  for  further  explanation  of  the  methodologi- 
cal techniques  and  conventions  used  in  this  report. 
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Chapter  2 

FIELD  PROCEDURES  AND  METHODOLOGY  FOR  SPA '82 

The  1982  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPA)  interviewed 
a  national  sample  of  17,254  persons,  representing  the  adult  public  aged  18 
and  over,  about  their  participation  in  the  arts,  their  arts  experiences  and 
preferences*  Interviews  were  conducted  mainly  in  person  in  12  separate 
months:  from  January,  1982  through  December,  1982.  Each  month's  sample  was 
made  up  of  a  separate  national  cross-section  sample  of  about  1,450  respon- 
dents. 

The  sample  consisted  of  supplemental  interviews  in  randomly  selected 
households  In  a  continuous  omnibus  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  various  federal  agencies •  That  panel  study  has  been  conducted 
regularly  since  July  1972.  In  the  national  sample  of  this  omnibus  survey, 
72,000  households  are  visited  over  a  three  and  a  half  year  period,  with  new 
units  replacing  expired  ones  at  the  end  of  that  period*  It  a  sample  of 
housing  units  and  not  individuals •  Respondents  in  these  omnibus  survey 
households  are  interviewed  every  six  months  over  a  three  and  a  half  year 
period  for  a  total  of  seven  interviews . 

In  order  to. have  minimal  impact  on  the  responses  to  other  parts  of  the 
survey,  the  SPA  sample  consisted  solely  of  respondents  in  households  in 
the  final  (seventh)  round  of  the  panel  —  called  the  "exit  rotation .*'  That 
meant  that  most  respondents  had  been  interviewed  before  (up  to  six  times 
over  the  previous  three  and  a  half  years).  The  SPA  survey  questions  thus 
came  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  round  of  interviewing.  Interviewing  took 
place  each  month  at  approximately  10,000  households?  of    which    about  one- 
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seventh  were  administered  the  SPA* 

The  sane  rules  for  confidentiality  were  applied  to  the  SPA  as  were 
used  for  the  larger  survey*  In  each  eligible  household,  all  members  who 
were  18  years  of  age  or  older  were  to  be  included  in  the  SPA  sample,  thus 
making  the  sample  self -weighting  in  terms  of  adult  household  composition* 
The  SPA  questions  were  asked  immediately  after  the  omnibus  survey  questions 
were  completed*  If  the  eligible  respondent  could  not  complete  the  SPA  in 
person,  it  was  completed  by  telephone* 

It  is  unclear  whether,  or  how  much,  responses  to  the  SPA  questions 
were  affected  by  their  being  asked  in  this  context  of  a  seventh  survey 
round  with  repeated  questions  about  other  topic  areas*  Respondents  might 
have  underreported  participation  in  order  to  complete  the  survey  more 
quickly  (having  learned  that  "yes 11  responses  to  further  questions  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  survey)  or  because  they  saw  these  questions  as  some 
follow-up  check  on  these  questions*  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  have 
overreported  participation  because  they  had  little  activity  to  report, 
wanted  to  please  or  impress  the  announced  sponsors  of  the  survey  (the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts),  or  desired  to  portray  themselves  to  inter- 
viewers as  cultural,  literate  or  sophisticated  individuals*  (Although  no 
experimental  survey  evidence  was  collected  to  verify  the  extent  of  any  such 
biases  in  reporting,  a  follow-up  telephone  survey  conducted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  produced  activity  estimates  that  were  close  to  those  in 
the  SPA,  suggesting  no  major  biasing  effect  of  the  field  procedures  used  in 
the  SPA.) 
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Outline  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  SPA  questionnaire  was  divided  i.ito  two  types  of  questions:  a  set 
of  core  items  on  annual  arts  participation,  and  a  set  of  rotating  items 
that  surveyed  correlated  activity  patterns  and  predictors  of  that  partici- 
pation* Table  2*1  shows  the  core  participation  items,  which  include  ques- 
tions both  on  participation  at  arts  performances  or  events  as  an  attendee 
(questions  1-7)  and  on  participating  in  these  same  activities  as  a  perform- 
er (questions  8  and  9).  More  detail  on  the  extent  of  attendance  at  arts 
events  was  collected  for  the  previous  month  as  well  as  for  the  year  (see 
Table  2.2  for  the  survey  question  sequence  for  each  month)* 

Because  the  sample  was  chosen  to  be  representative  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country  with  a  maximal  response  rate,  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey can  be  extrapolated  to  produce  fairly  precise  projections  of  the  number 
of  participants  in  each  of  several  arts-related  activities*  It  was 
designed  to  generate  population  estimates  of  the  number  of  people  who  have 
visited  an  art  museum,  who  have  attended  an  opera,  or  who  themselves  have 
taken  part  in  stage  performances*  Moreover,  because  of  the  size  of  the 
sample,  it  is  possible  to  derive  useful  estimates  from  them  for  certain 
participation  rates  for  the  arts—  the  proportion  of  arts  participants  in 
particular  locations  (e.g.,  more  rural  areas,  New  York  City,  the  South),  or 
from  particular  population  groups  (certain  minority  groups*,  less  affluent 
segments,  the  retired).  These  analyses  can  identify  patterns  of  participa- 
tion on  each  of  these  factors.  Cyclical  patterns  across  the  year  can  also 
be  examined. 

It  also  becomes  possible  to  examine  the  interrelation  between  various 
forms  of  arts  participation  to  answer  the  question  of  whether  participation 
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Table  2.1:    Core  Arts  Participation  Questions 


I.Tnt 


2.  (During  toa  LAST  1 2  MOUTHS,)  DM  yau  an  to  a  nva 

.7  TMtl 


LAST  12  MONTHS,  «  YOU  goto  a  lva)ta* 


•  □No 


Yti  —  Haw  many  tonaa  4M  yau  4a  Into  LAST  MONTH-  - 


.1,1 


1S  T 

□  Nont 
2  □  Ont 
3D  2-3 
4  □  4-5 
I  □  6  or  rnoco 


oDNo 

Yat  -  Hsw  many  ta  uW  yau  a*  tola  LAST  MONTH  7 

i  □  Nont 
2D  Ont 
3D  2-3 
4  D  4-5 
l  D  6  or  mort 


S.  (During  Int  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DMyouuotoaMvai 

oDNo 

Ytf  -  Haw  many  *m—  an!  ytu  4o  tola  LAST  MONTH  7 

i  D  Nons 
2D  Ont 
3  D  2-3 
4D  4-6 
o  D  6  or  moft 


4.  (Duringtoa  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DM  yau  an  ton** 
ntoyaranaatittta  7  Dtnatlnannto 


oD  No 

t  D  Nont 
2  D  One 
3D  2-3 
4  D  4-5 
i  D  6  of  more 


i.  (During  tot  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM  ym  no  to  a  ttva  aarfar- 
nl a nnn  mutlttl ttoat  ntoy7  Danatl  ' 
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oDNo 

Ytt  —  How  many  tfcntt  nla*  you  na  toto  LAST  MONTH  7 

1  D  Non§ 

2  D  Ont 
3D  2-3 
4D  4-5 

1  D  6  of  mort  ,   , , 


S.  gg^g^^^j^ yTMg J  DMyauaatoa 

oD  No 

Ytt  —  Maw  many  tonat  anl  yau  aa  fMo  LAST  MONTH  7 

1  □  Nont 

2  D  Ont 

3  D  2-3 

4  D  4-6 

1  D  6  of  mort 


7.  (I 
ART 


oD  No 

t  D  Nont 

2  D  Ont 

3  D  2-3 

4  □  4-6 

1  D  6  or  mort 


LAST  12 MONTHS,)  DMj 
ar  tn  AST  muaaunrf 


mi  yau  aa  Into  LAST  MONTH  7 


i  tot  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM 
ttoai  ~~ 
tatoaJ  aaHnrumntt? 


torn 


oDNo-SMptofn 
tD  Ytt 


.  DMyauatoyany 

oD  No 
tD  Ytt 


,  DM  yau  atoy  any  )ats7 

oD  No 
iD  Ytt 


(During  tot  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  PMyytat, 

ac  ftnaavtt  fac  a 


1  In  a  aunnt  narffatm 
auMto  airltrnitnti? 

oD  No -Skip to  10 

iD  Ytt 


1  IL^ft^i  ^0^^  JMP^  d 

oD  No 
iD  Ytt 


rata? 


Dtrf  ^flt^A  DtR^p    ^  n^ny 

oD  No 
tD  Ytt 


DM  yau  tnuj  to  an  aatrt? 

oDNo 
tD  Ytt 


DM  yau 

oD  No 
tD  Ytt 


In  a  nanat 


10. 


(During  tot  LAST12  MONTHS,)  DM  yau 
t,  aaatry ,  at  atoyt? 


oD  No 
tD  Ytt 


PtwuunTatta 
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in  one  form  of  arts  activity  appears  to  have  an  effect  on  participation  in 
other  forms*  Is  attending  an  opera  performance  related  to  attending  clas- 
sical music  concerts  or  does  the  reverse  hold  true?  Or  are  they  unrelated? 
Multidimensional  analyses  of  prior  studies  of  arts  participation  (e.g., 
Reed  and  Marsden  1980;  Peterson  and  Hughes  1982)  have  identified  several 
patterns  of  arts  participation.  The  SPA  data  make  it  possible  to  verify 
whether  these  earlier  clusterings  hold  for  a  very  large  and  representative 
national  sample.  The  SPA  patterns  can  also  be  used  to  better  organize  and 
to  simplify  subsequent  multivariate  analyses  that  attempt  to  identify  the 
factors  that  determine  arts  participation. 

Subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter  deal  in  more  detail  with: 


I 
II 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX 
X 
XI 
XII 


The  sample  design  and  procedures  for  the  larger  omnibus  survey; 

Measuring  sampling  error; 

General  data  collection  organization; 

Interviewing  procedures  for  the  larger  omnibus  survey; 

Field  procedures  and  data  processing  for  the  SPA; 

SPA  questions  and  rationale; 

Coding  and  data  entry; 

Weighting  procedures; 

Methods  of  statistical  analysis; 

Multiple  Classification  Analysis  (MCA); 

Factor  analysis; 

Index  construction. 
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Table  2.2;    Question  Sequence  in  SPA 1 82 


Category 

(1)  Barriers  to 
participation 


(II)  Socialization 
experiences 


(III)  Recreational 
lifestyle 


(IV)  Performance 
locations/ 
favorite  music 


Questions  and  Content 

13  reasons  preventing 
participation  (e.g.,  cost, 
distance,  time). 

Lessons  taken  in  music,  visual 
arts,  theatre,  writing,  crafts, 
art  appreciation,  music 
appreciation.    Parental  escort 
to  music/opera,  museums,  dance, 
or  encouragement  of  reading* 

Participation  in  any  of  14 
recreational  sports  (hobby, 
spectator,  etc.)  activities 
over  the  prior  year. 

Attendance  at  any  of  11  types 
of  arts  facilities.    Like  to 
listen  to  14  types  of  music. 


(V)  Other  arts-related    Attendance  at  art  festivities, 
participation  monuments,  museums,  experiences 

involving  arts;  trke  part  in 
crafts,  staging  or  artistic 
activities* 


(VI)  Mass  media 

participation 


Television,  r&dio  and  recor- 
dings related  to  jazz,  classical 
music,  opera,  musicals,  plays, 
ballet*  and  art  galleries. 


Asked  in 
These  Months 

January,  July, 
November,  December 


February,  August, 
November,  December 


March,  September, 
November,  December 


April,  October 
November,  December 


May 3  November, 
December 


June,  November, 
December 
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1)    SAMPLE  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  larger  Census  Bureau  project  consists  of  interviews  conducted  each 
month  at  a  sample  of  households  selected  by  scientific  sampling  methods 
from  376  sample  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 


1.    Sample  Design 

a.  Sample  areas,  called  Primary  Sampling  Units  (PSU's),  were 
established  as  follows: 

•  All  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  were  classified 
either  singularly  or  in  combinations  with  other  counties. 
Those  with  similar  characteristics  such  as  growth,  population, 
principal  industry,  and  type  of  agriculture,  were  grouped 
together. 

•  From  each  group,  one  or  more  counties,  or  combinations  of 
counties,  was  selected  to  represent  that  group.  These 
representative  counties  (or  combinations)  are  called  PSU's. 

b.  Within  each  PSU: 

•  A  sample  of  Census  Enumeration, Districts  (EDfs) 
was  selected  from  the  1970  Decennial  Census. 

•  The  selected  EDfs  were  divided  into  small  groups  of  addresses 
called  segments. 

•  Each  segment  consists  of  a  group  of  addresses  which  are 
assigned  for  interview. 

c.  There  are  five  types  of  segments:    area,  address,  special  place, 
permit,  and  census  supplementary  (Cen-Sup).    In  all  segments, 
the  sample  is  of  addresses,  not  persons  or  families. 

d.  The  sample  also  includes  housing  units  constructed  since  the 
most  recent  census. 

•  In  places  where  building  permits  are  issued  for  new 
construction  (Permit  Areas),  a  sample  of  building  permits 
issued  since  the  last  Decennial  Census  is  selected.  These 
addresses  are  assigned  as  permit  segments. 

•  In  places  where  no  building  permits  are  required  (Non-Permit 
Areas),  newly  constructed  units  are  listed  and  interviewed  in 
area  segments. 

In  Non-Permit  Areas,  only  area  segments  are  assigned. 

e.  Some  sample  units  are  located  in  special  places,  with  special 
living  arrangements,  such  as  dormitories,  institutions,  convents, 
or  mobile  home  parks.    Units  from  the  1970  Census  which  were 
identified  as  belonging  to  a  special  place  are  designated  as 
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special  place  segments* 

Special  places  vhich  were  not  identified  as  such  in  the  1970 
Census  may  appear  in  area  and  address  segments. 

Further  details  on  sampling  procedures  are  given  in  Appendix  A  to  this  re- 
port. 
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2)    MEASURING  SAMPLING  ERROR 
1/  Sample 

Since  survey  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample,  they  may  differ  somewhat 
from  the  figures  that  would  have  been  obtained  if  a  complete  census  had 
been  taken  using  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators*  As  in 
any  survey  work,  the  results  are  also  subject  to  errors  of  response  and  of 
reporting,  as  well  as  being  subject  to  sampling  variability. 

The  estimates  of  standard  error  produced  from  the  sample  data  are  pri- 
marily a  measure  of  sampling  variability,  that  is,  of  the  variations  that 
occur  by  chance  because  a  sample  rather  than  the  whole  of  the  population  is 
surveyed.  The  estimates  of  standard  error  also  partially  measure  the  ef- 
fect of  response  and  enumeration  errors,  but  they  do  not  measure,  as  such, 
any  systematic  biases  in  the  data. 

Each  estimate  made  from  the  survey  process  has  its  own  variance  and 
resulting  standard  error.  It  is,  however,  impractical  to  compute  an  esti- 
mate of  the  variance  for  every  sample  estimate.  Therefore,  variances  are 
estimated  for  a  small  subset  of  the  sample  estimates.  These  variances  are 
then  generalized  to  be  applicable  to  all  estimates  from  each  of  the  vari- 
ous aggregate  estimates  (e.g.,  percentage  attending  jazz  performances,  per- 
centage watching  classical  music  performances  on  television,  percentage 
liking  rock  music). 

The  total  error  of  an  estimate  involves  a  component,  in  addition  to 
the  variability  due  to  sampling,  which  is  called  non-sampling  error.  This 
component  is  called  the  bias  of  the  estimate.  The  bias  is  the  difference 
between  the  average  of  all  possible  samples  (this  average  is  conceptual 
since  only  one  sample  is  used)  and  the  attempted    value    to    be  estimated. 
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This  is  the  result  of: 


a.  The  types  of  estimates  being  produced  (e.g.,  ratio  estimate)* 
These  are  known  to  be  biased  but  are  preferable  to  certain  other 
unbiased  estimates,  because  of  the  amount  of  reduction  they  bring 
to  the  variance  of  the  estimates. 

b.  Systematic  errors  in  response.    These  can  result  from  recall 
problems,  interviewer  effect,  questionnaire  wording,  etc. 

c.  Processing  errors.    These  can  result  from  duplication  or 
omission  of  units  in  the  sampling  frame,  methods  of  adjusting 
for  nonresponse,  coding,  classification,  and  edit  errors,  etc. 

The  amount  of  bias  cannot  be  directly  observed  and  estimated.      It  is 

known    to    exist,    though,    and  during  the  survey  process,  efforts  are  made 

through  design  and  control  operations  to  limit  its  effect. 

2 .  Variances  and  Sample  Errors  for  the  SPA 

With  respect  to  the  sampling  errors  for  the  SPA  portion  of  the  sample, 
Table  2.3  show*  first  the  theoretical  sampling  error  for  this  size  sample 
and  then  the  actual  observed  variation  for  a  variety  of  SPA  questions.  As 
shown  in  this  table,  for  example,  the  proportion  of  respondents  who  said 
they  attended  a  live  jazz  performance  in  the  previous  12  months  was  9.6%  ~ 
which  is  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percentage  (10. OX)  in  Chapter  3.  Us- 
ing the  theoretical  mathematical  formula  to  compute  sampling  errors,  one 
standard  error  for  this  size  sample  is: 


The  population  bounds  for  these  questions  for  95%  confidence  is  obtained  by 
roughly  doubling  this  interval  of  .22%,  or  about  .44%.  This  means  that  the 
95%  confidence  interval  falls  .4%  above  and  below  the  average  estimate 
(i.e.,  between  9.62-0.4%  and  9.62+0.4%,  or  between  9.2%  and  10.0%). 


.096(.904) 
N  17,254 


.0022    or  .22% 
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Table  2.3:    Sampling  Error  Calculations 


At  Least  Once  in 
the  Last  12  Months 


Theoretical 
Es  1 1m ated       Sampl i ng 
Participation  Error 


Rate 


(nr 17,25*0 


Theoretical 
Sampling 

Error 
(nr8,627) 


Observed 
Sampling 
Error 
(n*8,627) 


Design 
Effect 


Attended: 


jazz 

•  096 

.0022 

•  0032 

.0044 

1.38 

Classical  Music 

9  T30 

f\f\ 

•  002c 

•  0037 

.0055 

1.48 

Opera 

•  031 

•  0013 

•  0016 

.0027 

1.50 

Musicals 

.  T86 

•  0030 

•  0042 

.0056 

1.33 

Plays 

•  TT9 

•  0025 

.0035 

.C042 

1.20 

Ballet 

.041 

•  0015 

•  0021 

.0026 

1.23 

Movies 

.625 

n 

•  0064 

.0061 

.95* 

Visited: 

Art  Museums 

.221 

.0032 

.0045 

.0079 

1.75 

Historic  Sites 

.369 

«« 

.0074 

.0109 

1.47«« 

ArLS/Lraius  fairs 

•  392 

.0075 

.0099 

1.32"" 

rer iormea  m  ruoiic: 

Played  Classical  Music 

.0090 

.0007 

.0010 

.0012 

1.T8 

Played  Jazz  Music 

.0088 

.0007 

.0010 

.0012 

1.18 

uancea  >in  oaiieu 

.QUI 

•  0002 

.0003 

Ann? 

.0003 

.95 

reri  uriutaijcc 

Acted  in  Non-musical 

.008 

.0007 

.0010 

.0012 

1.20 

Role 

Sang  in  Musical  Play 

.009 

.0007 

.0010 

.0012 

1.19 

or  Opera 

Sang  in  Opera 

.001 

'  .0002 

.0003 

.0003 

1.16 

Read: 

Books  and  Magazines 

.8110 

.0049 

.0055 

1.t2« 

Novels,  Short  Stories, 

.560 

.0038 

.0054 

.0072 

1.34 

?oetry  or  Plays 

Read  or  Listened  to 

.T99 

«« 

.0061 

.0065 

1.06*« 

Poetry 

1.26  Average 

*  Actual  sample  size  s 

5571 

**  Actual  sample  size  s 

11255 
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But  that  is  the  theoretical  proportion  for  a  completely  random  sample, 
and  SPA  respondents  were  chosen  by  clustered  random  sample*  As  noted  above 
in  Section  1,  that  means  that  clusters  or  segments  of  households  (about  4) 
in  a  neighborhood  were  chosen*  Since  people  In  neighborhoods  may  tend  to 
share  certain  characteristics  (such  as  going  to  jazz  or  classical  music 
performances),  that  raises  the  possibility  that  the  effective  after-sample 
size  is  lower  because  of  this  clustering  due  to  the  homogeneity  of  people 
who  live  close  to  one  another  or  in  the  same  area* 

Further  clustering  was  introduced  in  the  SPA  by  interviewing  more  than 
one  member  in  a  household,  since  persons  who  live  together  also  share  and 
determine  each  others*  activities  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  people  who 
share  space  in  the  same  neighborhood* 

Methods  for  measuring  the  effect  of  this  clustering  (described  as  the 
design  effect)  are:  (1)  to  treat  the  total  sample  as  a  series  of  random 
samples  of  half  the  size  of  the  total  sample;  and  (2)  to  observe  how  much 
larger  the  sampling  variance  for  this  half-sample  is  than  the  theoretical 
figure  described  here*  In  other  words,  the  17,254  respondents  are  randomly 
divided  into  half -samples  of  about  8,600  respondents  each,  and  the  varia- 
tions in  estimates  for  these  half-samples  are  compared  to  the  variation  ex- 
pected theoretically* 

For  the  present  study,  16  such  half -samples  were  generated*  In  the 
case  of  jazz  performances,  the  first  half-sample  of  8,600  chosen  at  random 
produced  an  estimate  of  9*5%  attendance  of  jazz  performances,  or  0*1%  less 
than  the  overall  average;  (its  complementary  sample  of  8,600  produced  a 
figure  of  9*7%;  that  was  of  course  equivaJently  0*1%  above  the  overall 
average  for  the  total  of  17,254)*  The  second  half-sample  produced  an  esti- 
mate of  10*52,  the  third  9.12,  the  fourth  9*4%  and  the  remaining    12  half- 
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samples  produced  figures  of  9.9,  9.3,  9.4,  9.0,  9.2,  9.7,  9.9,  9.4,  9.6, 
9.6,  10.2  and  10.1.  These  12  estimates  are  clearly  rather  close  to  the 
overall  observed  average  of  9.6%.  But  are  they  as  close  as  the  theoretical 
sampling  formulas  for  this  size  sample  would  predict? 

That  is  estimated  from  the  sum  of  each  of  the  half  samples.  There  the 
deviation  from  the  overall  average  for  the  first  half  sample  is  0.1%,  as 
noted  above,  0.9%  for  the  second,  0.5%  for  the  third,  0.2%  for  the  fourth 
and  then  0.3,  0.3,  0.2,  0.6,  0.4,  0.1,  0.3,  0.2,  0,  0,  0.6  and  0.5.  The 
average  deviation  for  these  16  figures  is  about  .5%;  the  standard  deviation 
from  the  statistical  formulas  is  closer  to  0.4%. —  0.0044  to  be  exact.  In 
contrast,  the  theoretical  figure  for  a  completely  random  sample  of  size 
8,627  is: 


which  is  about  three-quarters  as  large  as  the  .0044  figure  that  is  ob- 
served. 

Therefore,  we  estimate  that  the  overall  design  effect  due  to  sample 
clustering  is  the  ratio  of  .0044/. 0032,  or  1.35.  This  means  that  the  sam- 
ple is  35%  less  efficient  than  an  unclustered  random  sample  and  that  the 
effective  sample  is  only  three-quarters  as  large  as  the  number  of  people 
actually  interviewed.  The  design  effects  shown  for  other  questions  in 
Table  2.3  also  indicate  a  sample  effectiveness  ratio  of  about  the  same  mag- 
nitude. 
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3)    GENERAL  DATA  COLLECTION  ORGANIZATION 

K  Regional  Offices 

Ihere  are  12  permanent  Census  Regional  Offices  whose  combined  territo- 
ry Includes  all  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Each  Regional  Of- 
fice Is  staffed  with  one  supervisor  and  one  clerk  who  works  on  the  project 
on  a  full-time  basis.  The  field  staff  consists  of  about  60  senior  inter- 
viewers who  assist  the  supervisors  in  conducting  observation  and  reinter- 
views,  and  about  500  interviewers.  For  purposes  of  operating  the  offices 
and  training  the  field  personnel,  there  are  several  manuals,  training 
guides  and  control  forms  in  use. 

2.  Interviewer  Selection  and  Training 

Potential  interviewers  are  recruited  and  given  a  written  standard  ap- 
titude test  of  35  questions.  Twenty-three  or  more  correct  responses  is  an 
acceptable  score.  Interviewers  then  complete  the  initial  self -study  pack- 
age on  the  larger  survey  and  attend  a  two-day  classroom  training  session 
conducted  by  supervisors.  Subsequent  to  classroom  training,  each  inter- 
viewer is  observed  during  the  first  one  or  two  days  of  actual  interviewing. 
Each  new  interviewer  is  again  observed  for  one  day  during  the  second  month 
of  interviewing.  Observations  are  conducted  either  by  a  supervisor  or  a 
senior  interviewer.  In  addition  to  the  basic  training,  all  supervisors  and 
interviewers  receive  regular  monthly  instructions  to  reinforce  previously 
learned  concepts  and  techniques  or  to  present  new  material. 

3.  Enumeration  and  Checks 

Each  interviewer  is  assigned  about  30  households  to  interview  in  vari- 
ous   segments    as    close    as  possible  to  his/her  residence.    Enumeration  is 
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completed  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  every  month*  The  quality  of  inter- 
viewing is  maintained  through  (1)  direct  observation  of  all  interviewers  at 
least  once  a  year;  (2)  office  editing  of  completed  work  to  ensure  that  in- 
structions have  been  followed,  entries  are  consistent  and  required  items 
are  filled;  (3)  verification  of  interviewing  by  reinterview*  Five  percent 
per  month  of  all  households  are  assigned  for  reinterview.  Reinterviewing 
helps  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  errors  on  variations  in  response.  It  also 
measures  errors  in  coverage  of  the  sample  arising  from  incorrect  listing, 
and  detects  failure  to  conduct  interviews  at  the  correct  address,  noninter- 
view  misclassifications,  and  missed  units  or  incorrect  application  of  de- 
finitions of  housing  units  and  household  members* 

4^  Preparation  for  Interviewing 

Each  month  interviewers  receive  Control  Cards  for  each  sample  unit  in 
their  assigned  area  from  their  regional  office*  Those  with  only  the  head- 
ing filled  in  show  that  the  sample  unit  is  to  be  interviewed  for  the  first 
time*  This  card  is  the  basic  record  for  each  sample  unit*  The  front  part 
contains  the  address  of  the  unit  and  basic  household  data  such  as  the 
names,  ages,  race,  education,  and  other  demographics  of  every  person  living 
in  the  household  if  the  household  has  been  contacted  before* 

The  interviewers  also  receive  a  supply  of  basic  "Screen  Question- 
naires" which  contain  identification  items,  personal  characteristics, 
household  screen  items  and  individual  screen  items*  In  addition,  the  inter- 
viewers are  given  an  Information  Card  Booklet  to  be  used  in  completing  the 
interview*  % 

Further  details  on  general  data  collection,  organization,  and  pro- 
cedures are  given  in  Appendix  A* 
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4)    INTERVIEWING  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  LARGER  OMNIBUS  SURVEY 

As  explained  above,  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  was 
a  supplement  to  the  omnibus  national  survey  which  was  conducted  first. 
This  section  describes  the  procedure*  for  conducting  this  onmibus  survey, 
and  the  following  section  describes  the  procedures  for  the  specific  ques- 
tions. 

U  "Dear  Friend"  Letter 

Before  the  scheduled  field  interviews,  a  "Dear  Friend"  letter  inform- 
ing each  household  about  the  survey  is  sent  to  the  sample  household  before 
the  first  enumeration.  A  differently  worded  "Dear  Friend"  letter  is  sent 
before  each  subsequent  enumeration.  The  introductory  letter  informs  the 
household  of  the  interviewer fs  impending  visit  and  provides  information  re- 
quired by  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 
2^.  Interview  Method 

The  first  step  in  the  interview  itself  is  the  introduction,  in  which 
the  interviewer  introduces  himself  or  herself,  states  that  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  conducting  the  survey,  and  shows  the  respondent  an  iden- 
tification card.  An  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  survey  is  given,  and 
it  is  verified  that  the  respondent  has  received  the  introductory  letter 
which  provides  information  required  by  the  Privacy  Act. 

If  the  respondent  requires  more  information,  the  interviewer  explains 
why  the  particular  respondent  was  chosen  and  provides  an  explanation  of  the 
survey1 8  confidentiality:  that  all  information  about  individuals  is  held 
strictly  confidential  by  law;  that  the  name  and  other  information  that 
would  permit  personal  identification  of  the  respondent  is  not  available  to 
persons    other    than  those  involved  in  the  survey;  and  that  the  information 
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from  all  respondents  is  combined  to  obtain  statistical  totals  for  publica- 
tion. 

If  possible,  each  respondent  is  interviewed  privately  to  keep  unau- 
thorized persons  from  listening  to  an  interview.  Special  arrangements  can 
be  made  if  an  interpreter  is  needed.  Each  question  is  asked  exactly  as  in- 
structed, in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same  wording.  The  interviewers 
follow  the  standard  procedures  for  good  interviewing  and  then  record  the 
answers  on  the  survey  form.  If  any  of  the  household  members  14  years  old 
or  older  are  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  initial  interview,  callbacks  to 
interview  the  remaining  members  are  made  by  telephone  for  the  general  sur- 
vey.   For  the  SPA,  this  was  the  case  for  all  household  members  18  or  older. 

The  initial  contact  with  the  household  is  a  personal  visit.,  in  which 
interviews  are  to  be  obtained  for  as  many  household  members  12  years  or 
older  as  possible.  Subsequent  to  the  initial  personal  interviews,  however, 
in  order  to  save  time  and  money,  the  interviewers  are  allowed  to  make  tele- 
phone callbacks  to  obtain  interviews  with  the  remaining  eligible  household 
members.  The  following  criteria  are  used  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  tele- 
phone: 

a.  The  size  of  the  assignment,  since  a  telephone  interview  is 
quicker  than  a  visit  in  terms  of  travel  time  to  the  sample 
unit. 

b.  The  distance  of  the  sample  household  from  the  interviewer's 
home. 

c.  Whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to  telephone  or  visit  the 
household. 

d.  A  respondent's  preference  for  either  the  telephone  interview 
or  the  personal  interview. 
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3.  Persons  Interviewed 

a.  Household  Respondent: 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  entire  household-including 
information  about  household  composition-  are  asked  only 
once.    Almost  any  adult  is  technically  eligible  to  answer 
household  questions.    Such  questions  include  the  Control 
Card  items  and  Household  Screen  Questions.    The  interviewer 
is  instructed  to  interview  the  most  knowledgeable  household 
member;  that  is,  the  one  who  appears  to  know— or  who  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  know—the  answers  to  the  household 
questions.    Most  frequently,  this  is  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold or  the  spouse.    If  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  particular 
household  member  being  interviewed  for  the  household  infor- 
mation is  unable  to  answer  the  questions,  a  more  knowledgeable 
respondent  is  found,  or  arrangements  are  made  to  call  back  when 
a  knowledgeable  respondent  is  available. 

b.  Self  Respondent; 

Questions  on  the  basic  questionnaire  pertaining  to  individuals 
are  asked  as  many  times  as  there  are  household  members  12  years 
of  age  or  older.    Information  about  each  household  member  14 
years  and  over  is  obtained  by  self-response;  that  is,  each  of 
these  persons  provides  information  about  himself. 

c  Proxy  Respondents: 

Information  about  each  household  member  aged  12  and  13  is 
obtained  by  a  proxy;  that  is,  the  general,  survey  questions  for 
these  persons  are  asked  of  the  household  respondent  or  some 
other  knowledgeable  household  member. 


Proxy  interviews  are  also  taken  if  a  particular  respondent  is 
physically  or  mentally  unable  to  answer  the  individual  questions 
or  if  a  household  member  14  or  older  is  temporarily  absent  and 
is  not  expected  to  return  before  the  enumeration  closeout  date . 


j4  •  Noninterviews 

Occasionally,  an  interview  for  a  sample  unit  is  not  obtained  and  the 
unit  is  classified  as  a  noninterview.  Reasons  for  noninterviews  include 
the  following: 


a.  The  unit  is  not  occupied. 

b.  The  unit  is  occupied  only  by  persons  not  eligible  for  interview. 

c.  The  unit  is  occupied  by  eligible  persons,  but  an  interview  is 
not  obtained. 

d.  The  unit  had  been  demolished  or  is  no  longer  used  as  living 
quarters. 


Household  noninterviews  are  classified  into  three  groups — Types  A,  B,  and  C 
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The  Type  A  noninterviews  consist  of  households  occupied  by 
persons  eligible  for  interview,  but  from  whom  no  interviews  are 
obtained .    These  noninterviews  arise  under  the  following 
circumstances: 

•  No  one  is  found  at  home  in  spite  of  repeated  visits. 

•  The  entire  household  is  temporarily  away  during  the  entire 
interview  period . 

•  The  household  refuses  to  give  any  information ♦ 

•  The  unit,  although  occupied,  cannot  be  reached  because  of 
impassable  roads . 

•  An  interview  is  not  conducted  with  any  household  member 
because  of  serious  illness  or  death  in  the  family • 

•  The  interviewer  is  unable  to  locate  the  sample  unit. 

Under  most  circumstances,  Type  A  noninterviews  are  considered 
avoidable  noninterviews,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  convert 
them  to  interviews.    Interviewers  are  trained  to  explain  fully 
the  purposes  of  the  survey  to  reluctant  respondents.    If  no  one 
is  at  home,  the  interviewer  leaves  a  note  attempting  to  have  the 
respondent  contact  him/her,  or  calls  back  at  various  hours  in 
attempts  to  find  someone  in  the  household  at  home. 

It  is  considered  important  to  keep  Type  A  noninterviews 
to  a  minimum  in  order  to  avoid  losing  information  from  these 
households  and  to  maintain  a  sample  representative  of  the 
population. 

The  Type  B  noninterviews  result  from  units  which  are  either 
unoccupied  or  which  are  occupied  solely  by  persons  not  eligible 
to  be  interviewed.    These  noninterviews  arise  under  the  following 
circumstances: 

•  The  unit  is  a  vacant  regular  housing  unit. 

•  The  unit  is  vacant  and  used  for  storage  of  household 
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furniture • 

•  The  unit  is  temporarily  occupied  by  persons  who  usually  reside 
elsewhere* 

•  The  unit  is  unfit  for  habitation  or  is  to  be  demolished* 

•  The  unit  is  under  construction,  but  is  not  ready  to  be 
occupied* 

•  The  unit  has  been  temporarily  converted  to  business  or 
storage* 

•  The  sample  address  identifies  an  unoccupied  tent  or  trailer 
site* 

•  A  building  permit  has  been  granted,  but  construction  has 
not  started* 

c.  Type  C  noninterviews  result  from  ineligible  units  for  sample* 
Reasons  for  Type  C  noninterviews  are: 

•  An  unused  line  of  the  listing  sheet;  i.e.,  no  address  was 
listed  on  a  line  previously  designated  for  the  general  sample., 

•  The  unit  has  been  demolished  by  the  time  of  enumeration. 

•  The  house  or  trailer  has  moved. 

•  The  unit  has  been  converted  to  permanent  business  or  is  used 
for  storage. 

•  The  unit  has  merged  with  another  unit. 

When  a  unit  is  classified  as  a  noninterview,  only  a  few  items  are 
filled  on  the  Control  Card  and  a  Noninterview  Record  is  filled  out. 

Occasionally,  the  interviewer  is  unable  to  obtain  an  interview  for  a 
particular  household  member  in  an  otherwise  interviewed  household*  This 
person  is  classified  as  a  Type  Z  noninterview.  For  a  Type  Z  noninterview, 
only  a  few  personal  characteristics  items  are  filled  on  the  control  card. 

The  noninterview  rates  in  certain  categories  for  the  12  months  of  the 
Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  are  shown  in  Table  2.4. 
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Table  2.4:    Non-Interview  Kates  in  Twelve  Months  of  SPA '82 


Jan 

Feb 

torch  April  May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

* 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Type  A* 

— — — — 



(households) 

5.0% 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Noninterview 

Rate 

(preliminary 

person) 

6.3% 

8.7 

7.4 

6.3 

6.5 

8.3 

12.0 

9.2 

13.0 

6.3 

13.2 

11.7 

Noninterviews 

Type  Z** 

37 

47 

61 

34 

35 

27 

46 

44 

26 

37 

47 

47 

Proxy*** 

32 

45 

32 

36 

35 

43 

71 

52 

17 

28 

39 

30 

Refusal  SPA 

22 

47 

36 

24 

34 

46 

53 

48 

53 

36 

96 

90 

Other**** 

0 

11 

5 

5 

7 

10 

28 

4 

101 

5 

14 

20 

Total 

91 

150 

134 

99 

111 

126 

198 

148 

197 

106 

196 

187 

Completed  SPA 

Interviews 

1435 

1572 

1803 

1475 

1593 

1385 

1405 

1460 

1315 

1570 

1283 

1408 

Tcital  SPA 

Cases 

1526 

1722 

1937 

1574 

1704 

1511 

1603 

1608 

1512 

1676 

1479 

1595 

*       NCS  Type  A-  An  occupied  sample  jnit  for  which  no  data  were  obtained 

because  no  one  was  home,  the  occupants  were  temporarily  away  during  the 
entire  interview  period,  the  household  refused  to  be  interviewed,  or 
another  reason  such  as  impassable  roads,  unabi*  to  locate,  illness  or 
death  in  the  family. 

**     NCS  Type  Z-  A  household  member  is  a  person-noninterview  in  an  otherwise 
interviewed  household*    (If  all  persons  in  a  household  are  not  inter- 
viewed, the  household  is  a  Type  A  noninterview.) 

***    NCS  Proxy-  NCS  interview  for  an  individual  obtained  by  proxy  (from 

household  respondent  or  another  knowledgeable  household  member)  because 
individual  was  mentally  or  physically  unable  to  respond  or  because 
individual  was  temporarily  absent  during  the  interview  period. 

****  Includes  Type  A  Households. 

*****  Total  adds  to  more  than  17,254  because  it  includes  certain  interviews 
later  determined  to  contain  missing  information. 
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In  general  Table  2.4  shows  that  Type  A  noninterviews  (unoccupied  un- 
its, general  study  referrals,  etc.)  were  fairly  evenly  scattered  across  the 
12  months  and  represent  a  loss  of  about  5%  of  all  eligible  housing  units. 
Other  types  of  non-interviews  averaged  about  10X  for  the  entire  survey  and 
varied  more  widely  by  month— from  just  over  6%  in  January,  Aprils  May  and 
October  to  over  112  in  July,  September,  November  and  December. 

The  higher  noninterview  rates  in  September  occurred  due  to  difficul- 
ties in  locating  respondents  who  were  chosen  using  a  different  sampling 
procedure  than  the  one  used  for  other  months.  September  respondents  were 
originally  in  the  exit  rotation  for  August,  but  were  not  administered  the 
SPA  until  the  following  month.  Their  sixth  interview  consisted  of  the  om- 
nibus survey  only.  Those  respondents  were  then  contacted  again  to  complete 
the  SPA,  in  September.  Because  the  SPA  was  their  seventh  interview,  it  was 
more  difficult  to  obtain  their  cooperation  than  was  true  for  respondents  in 
other  months  even  though  the  interview  was  shorter. 

The  reasons  for  the  high  noninterview  rate  for  July  are  less  clear, 
although  this  was  a  vacation  month,  people  were  away  from  hoine  and  there 
was  an  unusually  large  number  of  proxy  interviews  that  month • 

J>  •  General  Interviewing  Sequence 

The  general  interview  sequence  lor  omnibus  survey  is:  (1)  complete  a 
Control  Card  on  the  unit  (2)  ask  all  appropriate  personal  characteristics 
and  screen  questions  (including  Household  Screen  Questions)  on  the  Basic 
Screen  Questionnaire  of  the  household  respondent;  (3)  provide  detailed  re- 
ports on  certain  behavioral  incidents  mentioned  by  the  household  respondent 
in  the  Basic  Screen  Questionnaire;  and  (4)  ask  all  appropriate  personal 
characteristics  and  screen  questions  and  complete  Incident  Reports,  if  any, 
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for  each  subsequent  eligible  household  member*  An  entire  general  survey 
interview  was  completed  for  each  household  member  before  proceeding  to  the 
next  person*  Thus,  none  of  the  SPA  questions  were  asked  during  the  general 
survey  interviews  to  ensure  that  SPA  would  not  impact  on  the  omnibus  survey 
questions*  Instead  selected  survey  respondents  were  asked  the  SPA  ques- 
tions following  the  general  questions.  The  SPA  selection  procedures  and 
questions,  which  were  designated  to  take  about  20  minutes  of  interviewing 
time,  are  described  in  the  next  section* 
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5)    FIELD  PROCEDURES  AND  DATA  PROCESSING  FOR  THE  SPA 

Once  each  respondent  aged  18  and  over  had  completed  the  general  survey 
questions,  they  were  read  an  introductory  statement  about  the  purpose  of 
the  SPA,  its  sponsoring  agency,  and  its  voluntary  confidential  nature •  The 
statement  also  attempted  to  establish  that  the  survey  pertained  to  the 
respondent's  situation  only  and  not  to  that  of  any  other  members  of  the 
household  (as  was  the  case  for  some  of  the  general  survey  interview  ques- 
tions)* The  introductory  statement  for  both  personal  and  telephone  inter- 
views was  as  follows! 

INTRODUCTION 

We  have  some  questions  about  your  leisure  activities*    The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  collecting  this  information  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts*    (Hand  respondent  the  Privacy  Act  Statement  LAS-J.3*  If 
PHONE  INTERVIEW,  END  INTRODUCTION.)    This  explains  the  legal  authority 
for  conducting  this  survey.    It  also  explains  that  the  survey  is  volun- 
tary and  information  provided  will  be  used  for  statistical  purposes  only. 
Your  cooperation  is  extremely  important  to  help  ensure  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  this  needed  information. 

Editing 

After  the  field  staff  has  completed  data  collection  and  enumeration 
checks,  the  questionnaires  are  sent  to  the  main  office  for  preparation  of 
the  data  for  computer  processing.  The  clerical  processing  of  the  survey 
data  consists  of  two  major  operations,  the  clerical  edit  and  the  keying  of 
the  data  to  magnetic  tape.  The  main  purpose  of  the  clerical  edit  is  to  lo- 
cate and  correct  any  interviewer  errors  and,  when  possible,  correct  areas 
of  respondent  misunderstanding  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  accuracy  and 
quality  of  the  data.  A  statistical  quality  control  plan  is  employed  in 
order  to  ensure  an  acceptable  level  of  quality  of  the  editing  and  coding 
operation.    Initially,  each  clerk's  work  is  verified  until  it  is  shown  that 
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the  clerk  is  capable  of  performing  acceptable  work.  After  that,  a  random 
sample  of  the  documents  in  each  work  unit  is  verified  to  ensure  that  the 
quality  of  the  work  does  not  deteriorate* 

Data  Keying 

The  data  are  keyed  on  a  key-to-disk  device •  For  quality  control  pur- 
poses, work  units  of  approximately  one  hundred  questionnaires  each  are 
keyed*  A  statistical  quality  control  plan  is  employed  in  order  to  ensure 
an  acceptable  level  of  quality  of  keying*  Each  keyer^  work  is  completely 
verified* 

Computer  Processing 
Upon  completion  of  keying  and  verification,  the  data  for  each  work 
unit  are  ready  for  computer  processing*  With  the  receipt  of  the  tape  file 
of  keyed  questionnaires,  computer  processing  is  initiated*  This  processing 
is  divided  into  four  stages*  The  first  is  a  pre-edit  or  correction  stage 
in  which  significant  interviewer  and  clerical  errors  are  detected  and 
corrected*  The  secondary  edit  stage  checks  the  data  for  plausibility  and 
conformity  to  questionnaire  skip  patterns*  The  third  stage  of  table 
preparation  includes  all  weighting  and  recoding  necessary  to  produce  the 
final  tabulations*  The  fourth  and  final  stage  is  the  tabulation  stage  in 
which  the  final  tables  are  produced* 
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6)    SPA  QUESTIONS  AND  RATIONALE 

The  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPA)  consists  of 
several  series  of  questions  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  arts  participa- 
tion* These  include:  the  common  set  of  10  core  activity  items  (shown  in 
Table  2*1)  and  a  rotated  series  of  six  different  questions  dealing  with: 

1*  Participation  in  36  other  specific  leisure  activities; 

2.  Use  of  mass  media  for  arts  participation; 

3.  Socialization  experiences  and  lessons/classes  taken  in 
arts-related  activities; 

4.  Interest  in  increased  levels  of  participation  and  perceived 
"barriers"  that  prevent  fuller  participation; 

5*  Liking  of  13  types  of  music  and  favorite  type  of  music; 

6.  Detailed  information  on  the  types  of  places  at  which  the 
arts  participation  measured  in  core  questions  took  place* 

a 

The  SPA  underwent  several  rounds  of  pretesting  prior  to  the  January 
1982  survey. 

First,  questions  had  to  be  developed  and  refined  concerning  several 
new  topic  areas*  There  were  complicated  issues  surrounding  the  phrasing, 
format  and  sequence  of  core  activity  questions:  what  time  frame  to  employ 
(yearly,  biannually,  monthly,  weekly);  how  to  define  activities  and 
separate  them  from  each  other;  how  to  handle  amateur  and  school  produc- 
tions, etc* 

Recommendations  from  a  series  of  pilot  tests  conducted  by  Census 
Bureau  field  staff  resulted  in  a  draft  questionnaire  in  1980*  These  recom- 
mendations were  then  operationalized  according  to  Census  Bureau  formats  and 
procedu  It   was    determined  from  these  pilot  tests,  for  example,  that 
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the  tern  "modern  dance "  had  little  clear  meaning  to  respondents  and  was  apt 
to  lead  to  much  confusion  in  interpretation* 

The  SPA  was  fully  pretested  in  the  summer  of  1980  with  a  sample  of  ap- 
proximately 200  respondents  selected  to  eliminate  the  need  for  callbacks 
(to  addresses  where  the  occupants  were  not  at  home,  were  temporarily  ab- 
sent, or  refused  to  participate).  The  addresses  came  from  test  census 
tracts  for  District  Heights,  Maryland,  and  for  Alexandria  and  Arlington, 
Virginia,  which  were  not  used  in  other  Census  Bureau  surveys.  To  save  time 
and  travel  costs,  all  available  household  members  18  years  and  older  were 
interviewed  during  the  pretest. 

Interviewing  teams  (of  one  observer  and  one  interviewer)  consisted  of 
Census  Bureau  interviewers  and  staff  from  the  Bureau  and  the  sponsoring 
agencies.  Approximately  five  teams  were  used,  each  team  receiving  approxi- 
mately 30  addresses.  Observation  forms  were  completed  f^*  each  SPA  inter- 
view and  upon  completion  of  the  pretest  interviewing,  both  observers  and 
interviewers  were  debriefed  in  a  group  session.  The  questionnaires  and  ob- 
servation forms  were  reviewed  to  detect  problems  with  the  interviewer  in- 
structions or  with  the  questionnaire.  As  a  result  of  these  pretests,  cer- 
tain modifications  were  undertaken. 

The  final  pretest  interview  questionnaire  was,  in  fact,  almost  ident-  . 
ical  to  the  20  minute  questionnaire  used  in  the  November  and  December  1982 
surveys.  As  the  survey  was  about  to  begin,  however,  funding  constraints 
resulted  in  the  need  for  revised  field  procedures.  Funds  were  only  avail- 
able for  five  minutes  instead  of  20  minutes  of  interviewing  per  month. 
Therefore,  the  questionnaires  for  each  of  the  first  10  months  (January- 
October,  1982)  were  subdivided  into  two  parts:  (1)  two  minutes  of  core 
questions    and    (2)    approximately  three  minutes  of  rotating  questions  from 
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the  remaining  18  minutes  of  questions  in  the  original  questionnaire* 

Thus,  the  SPA  first  provided  measures  of  participation  in  and  atten- 
dance at  the  arts  activities  measured  in  core  questions  (e.g.,  jazz, 
opera).  Then,  depending  on  the  month  of  the  survey,  it  examined:  partici- 
pation in  other  leisure  activities;  use  of  mass  media  for  arts-related  ac- 
tivities; socialization  experiences;  barriers  to  participation;  music 
preferences;  or  the  types  of  locations  at  which  the  arts  attendance  took 
place. 

The  core  participation  questions  first  asked  about  participation  in 
the  previous  year,  and  if  this  response  was  positive,  then  questions  were 
asked  about  participation  in  the  previous  month,  and  the  number  of  occa- 
sions of  participation  in  that  month. 

Listed  below  are  the  more  specific  data  objectives  for  the  various 
groups  of  non-core,  or  rotating,  questions  administered  in  the  SPA. 

1 •  Life-Style; 

These  data  were  intended  to  put  the  participation/attendance  items  in 
clearer  behavioral  perspective.  To  what  extent  was  attendance  at  arts 
events  more  or  less  prevalent  than  for  other  leisure  activities,  such  as 
sports  or  hobbies?  To  what  extent  do  types  of  activities  compete  with  or 
supplement  each  other?  What  "life-style"  patterns  were  evident  in  these 
data  and  how  did  these  relate  to  arts  participation?  The  items  themselves 
introduced  a  wide  variety  of  leisure  behaviors  that  encompassed  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  activities,  those  done  at  home  rather  than  away  from  home, 
those  with  minimal  artistic  connection  and  those  having  some  connection 
(e.g.,  crafts,  poetry,  music  lessons);  thus  these  latter  items  represented 
an  expanded  list  of  art-related  activities. 
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2.  Mass  Media* 

These  data  also  extend  the  arts  exposure  of  the  American  public  to  in- 
clude not  only  those  arts  events  experienced  "live,"  but  also  those 
seen/heard  on  television,  radio  and  recordings.  These  data  provide  insight 
into  several  questions:  Is  more  of  the  public  reached  by  arts  through  the 
media  or  through  live  events?  Do  the  media  reach  larger  audiences  for  cer- 
tain art  forms  but  not  others?  Are  arts  performances  via  certain  media 
likely  to  stimulate  or  compete  with  attendance  at  live  performances?  Re- 
garding television  in  general,  are  the  heavy  viewers  of  this  most  time- 
consuming  medium  more  or  less  likely  to  attend  arts  performances? 

3 .  Barriers  to  Participation; 

This  was  the  most  ambitious  set  of  questions  in  the  survey  and  yet  the 
most  important  for  identifying  the  potential  or  the  "untapped"  audiences 
for  the  arts*  It  first  asked  respondents  whether  they  had  attended  each  of 
the  seven  types  of  arts  events  as  often  as  they  would  have  liked  in  the 
past  year.  This  was  asked  of  both  those  who  had  attended  in  the  past  year 
and  those  who  had  not.  Those  respondents  who  said  that  they  would  like  to 
attend  more  events  were  then  asked  about  their  reasons  for  not  attending 
more.  Their  open-ended  responses  were  coded  by  interviewers  into  15 
categories.  These  categories  included  both  "external"  reasons  (i.e.,  cost 
of  tickets  too  high,  tickets  sold  out,  transportation  or  parking  problems) 
and  "internal"  reasons  (i.e.,  lack  of  interest,  preference  for  television, 
or  feeling  too  uncomfortable  to  attend). 

These  questions  provide  not  only  an  examination  of  what  arts  perfor- 
mances Americans  do  attend,  but  of  what  they  would  like  to  attend  if  cer- 
tain internal  or  external  bfirriers  were  removed.  Might  there  be  a  larger 
audience    for    events    that  presently  draw  small  audiences  or  for  those  al- 
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ready  drawing  large  audiences?    Is  there  more  desire  to  increase  attendance 


among  those  who  already  attend  arts  performances  or  among  those  who 
presently  do  not  attend?  Are  those  who  want  to  attend  more  events  concen- 
trated in  certain  demographic  segments  of  the  population? 

Using  these  data,  it  is  possible  to  treat  the  total  U.S.  population  as 
being  subdivided  into  four  segments: 


a)  Those  who  presently  attend  arts  performances  and  want  to 
attend  more; 

b)  Those  who  presently  attend  arts  performances  but  do  not 
want  to  attend  more; 

c)  Those  who  do  not  presently  attend  performances  yet  want  to  attend, 
but  cannot  for  various  (internal  and  external)  reasons;  and 

d)  Those  who  do  not  presently  attend  and  also  do  not  want  to  attend* 


These  questions  also  make  it  possible  to  see  whether  attendees  and 
non-attendees  who  want  to  attend  more  (segments  a  and  c)  differ  in  the  bar- 
riers which  they  perceive  as  preventing  participation.  Are  those  who  do 
not  attend,  for  example,,  more  likely  to  say  arts  performances  are  not 
available  to  them? 

4 .    Socialization  into  the  Arts: 

Many  Americans  receive  first-hand  exposure  to  the  arts  either  through 
taking  lessons  and  classes  (e.g.,  in  musical  training  or  music  apprecia- 
tion) or  by  their  parents  having  taken  them  to  arts  performances*  Such 
data  allow  one  to  examine  how  many  American  adults  have  ever  been  exposed 
to  these  socialization  experiences,  and  whether  these  experiences  are  re- 
lated to  current  arts  participation*  Is  it  the  case,  for  example,  that  the 
current  audiences  at  arts  performances  are  largely  confined  to  those  people 
whose  parents  took  them  .to  arts  performances  or  to  those  who  took  formal 
lessons  in  some  art  form?    Are  younger  adults  more  likely  to  have  received 
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this  type  of  exposure  than  older  adults;  and  does  this  prior  exposure  have 
any  relation  to  different  attendance  patterns  that  occur  among  different 
age  groups? 

These  socialization  questions  provide  information  on  classes  or  lessons 
for  six  types  of  arts  and  crafts  and  for  both  art  appreciation  and  music 
appreciation.  These  questions  also  asked  about  how  often  respondents 
remembered  their  parents  having  taken  them  to  arts  performances  and  how 
much  parental  encouragement  they  received  for  independent  reading.  Respon- 
dents also  were  asked  about  their  parents 1  level  of  formal  education  in 
order  to  examine  whether  parental  education  per  se  may  have  had  an  indirect 
effect  on  current  arts  participation.  These  questions  have  obvious 
relevance  to  questions  now  being  raised  about  how  to  enhance  arts  education 
efforts  in  public  and  private  schools. 
5.    Music  Preferences; 

In  order  to  determine  more  closely  the  full  extent  of  public  interest 
in  certain  forms  of  music  (e.g.,  jazz,  opera,  musical  theatre  and  classical 
music),  respondents  were  asked  whether  they  liked  to  listen  to  these  types 
of  music.  In  order  to  put  these  responses  in  clearer  perspective,  respon- 
dents were  also  asked  whether  they  liked  to  listen  to  several  other  types 
of  music  (e.g.,  rock,  country-western,  and  easy  listening).  In  order  to 
gauge  the  intensity  of  these  preferences,  respondents  were  also  asked  which 
of  these  types  of  music  they  liked  best. 

Such  questions  allow  one  to  observe  the  extent  of  overlap  between 
preferences  for  various  forms  of  music.  Are  people  who  like  classical 
music  or  jazz  more  or  less  likely  to  enjoy  country  music  or  rock  music? 
Are  there  clusterings  of  different  music  fans  or  musical  styles,  such  that 
people  are  more  likely  to  "migrate"  from  one    style    to    another?     How  do 
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these  clusters  differ  from  one  demographic  segment  to  another?  What  pro- 
portion of  those  who  say  they  like  a  type  of  music  also  claim  it  to  be 
their  favorite  type  of  music? 

Moving  to  a  slightly  different  set  of  questions,  how  do  music  prefer- 
ences relate  to  attendance  at  performances  of  that  type  of  music?  What 
proportion  of  those  who  attend  jazz  or  opera  performances  say  that  they  ac- 
tually do  not  like  such  music?  Conversely,  of  those  who  like  a  type  of 
music i  how  many  manage  to  attend  a  performance?  In  other  words,  how  much 
can  be  inferred  about  the  numbers  of  those  who  actually  "like"  a  form  of 
music  from  the  numbers  of  those  who  attend  live  performances  of  that  music? 

6 .    Location  of  Arts  Performances: 

Arts  performances  take  place  in  several  different  types  of  locations* 
People  may  attend  in  private  facilities  (theatres,  nightclubs,  etc.)  or 
public  facilities  (schools,  parks,  etc.),  in  religious  facilities 
(churches,  YMCA's,  etc.)  or  in  arts  facilities  (concert  halls,  opera 
houses,  etc.).  Therefore,  those  respondents  who  had  attended  any  arts  per- 
formances in  the  previous  year  were  asked  in  what  types  of  facilities  they 
had  seen  these  performances.  Ten  types  of  facilities  were  categorized  into 
which  the  interviewer  could  code  responses  to  these  questions.  Responses 
provide  some  perspective  on  the  extent  to  which  types  of  artistic  perfor- 
mances take  place  in  private,  public,  religious,  cultural,  or  other  types 
of  facilities.  It  is  also  possible  to  examine  those  responses  for  differ- 
ences in  type  of  facility  by  the  types  of  arts  performances  attended,  by 
the  different  demographic/geographic  segments  of  the  population,  and  so 
forth. 

To  summarize  certain  applications  of  the  data  from  the  six  sets  of  ro- 
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tating  items  in  the  SPA,  they  are  each  noted  in  Table  2.5,  according  to 
their  applicability  to  seven  different  issues  or  questions  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed* 

The  various  X  narks  in  Table  2.5  are  intended  to  highlight  the  major 
issues  and  questions  that  can  be  addressed  with  each  set  of  questions  in 
the  SPA*  Two  XTs  indicate  that  those  survey  questions  are  more  directly 
related  to  a  given  issue  or  question*  A  single  X  indicates  that  those 
questions  are  indirectly  related  to  an  issue  or  question*  The  relation- 
ships among  rotating  survey  questions  and  the  issues  and  questions  ad- 
dressed  by  the  SPA  are  detailed  below* 
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Table  2.5:    General  Issues  and  Questions  Addressed  by  the  Non-Core 

Rotating  Items  in  SPA '82 

Life-Style    Media    Barriers    Socialization    Music  Location 


1 .Determine  exposure 
beyond  live  perfor- 
mances last  year  XX  XX  XX 

2 .Infer  meaning/rele- 
vance of  attending 

performances  X  X  XX  X  XX  XX 

3 .Compare  to  other 
audiences  and 

activities  XX  X  XX 

4. Identify  potential 
markets  X  X  XX  X  X 

Syndicate  factors 
that  may  determine 

attendance  XX  XX  XX  XX  XX  X 

6.  Relate  to  short- 
run  arts  policy 

questions  XX  XX  XX  XX  X  XX 

7 .  Relate  to  long-run 

arts  policy  questions    X  XX  XX  XX  X  XX 
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1 •  Determine  Exposure  to  Arts  Beyond  Attendance  of  Live  Performances: 
What  Is  the  number  of  people  (or  percent  of  the  population)  who 
watched  an  arts  performance  on  television,  or  who  attended  a  poetry  read- 
ing, or  did  creative  writing  or  whose  parents  ever  took  them  to  an  arts 
performance?  These  are  the  Issues  mainly  addressed  by  the  media,  life- 
style and  socialization  questions ,  as  is  indicated  by  the  double  checks  in 
the  first  row  of  Table  2 .5  for  these  question  areae. 

Infer  the  Meaning  or  Relevance  of  Attending  Performances: 
These  are  the  survey  questions  that  provide  insights  Into  attendance 
at  aits  performances  themselves,  such  as  the  location  at  which  it  took 
place  or  the  potential  audience  that  might  have  been  reached.  The  barrier 
questions  also  provide  information  on  the  reasons  people  who  did  not  attend 
gave  for  non-attendance .  Thus,  the  major  questions  that  perform  this  func- 
tion are  the  location,  music  and  barrier  questions.  The  life-style,  media 
and  socialization  questions  also  give  indirect  information  on  the  meaning 
of  alternative  data  by  comparing  these  levels  to  other  levels  of  activities 
or  to  levels  in  other  time  periods. 

3 •  Compare  Arts  Audiences  to  Non-Arts  Audiences  and  Activities: 
Here  one  can  contrast  arts  audiences  with  other  audiences,  or  contrast 
the  number  of  participants  at  arts  performances  with  the  number  of  pi rtici- 
pants  in  other  leisure  activites.  One  can  compare  not  only  the  si; £  of 
these  audiences,  but  their  demographic  composition  as  well.  The  major 
questions  that  serve  this  function  are  those  dealing  with  life-style  and 
music  preferences,  which  allow  researchers  to  compare  the  audience  for  jazz 
with  the  audience  for  rock  music,  or  with  the  population  of  movie-goers. 
The  media  questions  also  permit  such  analysis  indirectly  by  comparing  all 
TV  viewers  with  those  viewers  who  use  television  for  arts  content. 
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*•    Identify  Potential  Markets: 

In  order  to  Increase  the  audience  reach  for  the  arts,  certain  aspects 
of  the  potential  arts  audiences  need  to  be  Identified*  The  questions  that 
most  directly  permit  such  analysis  are  the  barrier  questions,  which  Identi- 
fy reasons  why  people  do  not  attend  more  arts  performances.  The  media  and 
life-style  questions  indirectly  perform  chis  function  by  identifying  seg- 
ments of  the  audience  that  are  reached  by  media  programs  or  that  are  en- 
gaged in  other  types  of  relevant  activities.  The  socialization  and  music 
questions  perform  the  function  less  directly  by  providing  links  to  other 
experiential,  attitudinal  or  psychographic  characteristics  of  the  various 
arts  audiences. 

5.    Indicate  Factors  That  May  Determine  Attendance: 

What  factors  determine  whether  a  person  will  attend  an  arts  perfor- 
mance or  not?  Almost  all  of  the  rotating  questions  on  the  SPA  can  be  used 
to  address  this  question.  The  life-style  factors  can  indicate  whether  en- 
gaging in  certain  leisure  activities  stimulates  or  inhibits  attendance  at 
some  types  of  arts  performances  more  than  at  others.  The  media  questions 
indicate  whether  people  who  watch  an  arts-related  program  on  television  are 
more  or  less  likely  to  attend.  The  question  of  perceived  barriers  provides 
first-hand  responses  on  why  people  do  not  attend  more  arts  performances. 
The  socialization  responses  can  address  the  issues  of  whether  those  who 
have  trken  lessons  or  those  whose  parents  provided  contact  or  encouragement 
with  the  arts  are  more  likely  to  attend.  The  music  responses  indicate  how 
much  preference  for  a  type  of  music  predicts  attendance  at  a  performance  of 
that  type  of  music.  The  location  data  address  the  issue  more  indirectly, 
showing  how  often  different  performance  settings  are  used  to  draw  audiences 
to  different  arts  activities. 
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6.    Relate  to  Short-Run  Arts  Policy  Questions; 

At  the  present  tine  there  are  several  specific  policy  questions  being 
raised  about  government  policy  toward  the  arts*  The  question  of  how  exten- 
sive or  valuable  various  fcrms  of  arts  education  or  instruction  are  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  socialization  responses*  The  questions  of  whether  touring 
programs  are  reaching  people  in  areas  with  fewer  live  arts  events  or  in 
less  accessible  parts  of  the  country  are  addressed  by  the  barriers  and  lo- 
cation questions.  Insights  into  how  adequately  potential  audiences  for 
the  art 6  are  being  reached  can  be  drawn  from  the  music  preference  and 
life-style  questions.  The  music  questions  are  also  directly  relevant  to 
specific  program  interests  within  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  as 
are  specific  aspects  of  media,  barriers  and  socialization  questions  to  pro- 
grams in  theatre  and  dance* 

7 •    Relate  to  Long-Run  Arts  Policy  Questions; 

The  responses  on  locatio  .  can  be  used  for  examining  whether  there  is 
an  adequate  distribution  of  facilities  that  are  available  for  arts  perfor- 
mances, and  for  providing  guidance  in  achieving  an  optimal  mix  of  public 
and  private  facilities*  The  socialization  questions  can  be  used  to  guide 
decisions  about  whether  present  forms  of  private  and  public  instruction  can 
reach  an  adequate  segment  of  the  public,  or  whether  to  encourage  parents  to 
provide  arts  instruction  or  support  for  their  children*  The  barriers  and 
media  questions  provide  insight  into  whether  the  public  is  being  adequately 
served  or  whether  the  public's  arts  needs  may  be  met  or  more  efficiently 
supplemented,  by  supporting  arts  programs  via  mass  media  rather  than  by 
directly  supporting  performing  groups*  Less  directly,  the  music  preference 
and  life-style  questions  put  the  issues  of  the  proper  ratio  of  arts  to 
non-arts  activity  into  clearer  perspective* 
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These  represent  only  a  few  of  the  possible  questions  that  can  be 
answered  with  the  SPA,  and  uses  to  which  the  data  can  be  put*  The  relation 
of  the  rotating  items  to  demographic  factors  and  to  the  core  attendance 
questions  has  been  briefly  dealt  with*  Ytt  there  are  many  interesting  re- 
lations that  need  to  be  explored  among  the  rotating  items  themselves*  For 
example,  how  do  socialization  patterns  relate  to  music  preferences,  or  to 
reliance  on  the  media  for  artistic  activities,  or  to  leisure  life-style 
patterns?  Do  people  who  are  more  active  in  away-f rom-home  activities  per- 
ceive different  barriers  to  attending  arts  performances  than  those  people 
who  are  less  active  or  spend  more  time  at  home  or  who  watch  more  or  less 
television?  Do  people  who  perceive  more  barriers  to  arts  performances  par- 
ticipate in  alternative  forms  of  leisure  activities? 

Thus,  the  possible  list  of  interrelations  is  almost  limitless «  Since 
the  preliminary  data  have  become  available,  they  have  been  explored  to 
answer  several  types  of  policy  and  theoretical  questions*  In  this  report, 
it  is  not  feasible  to  examine  all  possible  interconnections*  Instead,  the 
analysis  has  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  general  analysis  model 
outlined  in  Figure  2*1* 

Figure  2.1  first  divides  the  variables — survey  questions — into  three 
broad  categories*  First  are  those  factors  that  temporarily  precede  the 
time  period  of  core  attendance,  namely  the  respondent's  background  (age, 
sex,  etc*)  and  socialization  experiences*  The  second  set  of  variables  can 
be  conceived  of  as  those  that  provide  intervening  experiences  between  the 
background  variables  and  arts  attendance — such  as  mass  media  exposure  to 
arts  content,  leisure  life-style  patterns,  and  music  preferences*  Finally, 
there  are  the  arts  attendance  questions  themselves,  together  with  the  bar- 
riers questions  that  suggest  why  people  do    not    attend    and    the  location 
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questions  that  indicate  what  types  of  facilities  are  used  for  arts  perfor- 
mances. The  solid  arrows  indicate  the  processes  examined  most  closely  and 
the  dotted  arrows  indicate  the  interrelations  examined  only  occasionally. 

It  is  expected  that  other  researchers  will  be  exploring  other  models 
and  issue  s  in  the  near  future  when  the  data  tapes  and  manuals  are  available 
for  secondary  analysis,  and  they  will  examine  those  models  and  processes  in 
closer  detail.  Like  the  similar  study  of  recreational  participation  that 
the  Census  Bureau  conducted  for  the  National  Park  Service  in  1982  and  1983, 
data  tapes  and  manuals  will  be  available  through  the  major  university  ar- 
chival center  in  the  United  States  —  namely  the  Roper  Center  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  the  Institute  for  Social  Research fs  ICPSR  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 
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Figure  2.1:    Multivariate  Model  Showing  Major  Interrelations 
Among  Variables  Investigated  in  the  Report 
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Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  major  factor  limiting  analysis 
of  these  sets  of  rotating  items  was  the  very  fact  that  they  were  not  asked 
of  all  respondents •  In  fact,  the  full  model  can  only  be  examined  for  the 
nearly  2700  interviews  conducted  in  the  November  and  December  surveys, 
which  were  20  minutes  in  length*  Otherwise,  the  schedule  of  rotation  ques- 
tions (as  shown  in  Table  2.2)  limits  the  degree  to  which  the  above  ques- 
tions can  be  addressed,  or  the  model  applied* 

Thus,  the  seven  general  topic  areas  in  the  SPA  varied  considerably  in 
terms  of  purpose,  segments  of  the  population  of  interest,  and  policy  con- 
siderations addressed •  A  very  detailed  set  of  interview  instructions  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  interviewers  to  read  prior  to  conducting  their  first 
interview* 

In  order  to  ensure  that  interviewers  understood  the  purpose  and  inten- 
tion of  each  set  of  questions,  an  interviewer  quiz  was  prepared  for  the 
January  1982  survey. 
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7)    CODING  AND  DATA  ENTRY 

After  the  interviewing  and  field  staff  had  finished  the  data  collec- 
tion, the  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  Census  Bureau's  main  office  for 
clerical  checks  and  to  prepare  the  data  for  computer  processing*  The  cler- 
ical processing  of  the  large  purvey  and  SPA  data  consists  of  two  major 
operations:    the  clerical  edit  and  the  keying  of  the  data  to  magnetic  tape* 

The  main  purpose  of  the  clerical  edit  is  to  locate  and  correct  any  in- 
terviewer errors  and,  when  possible,  correct  areas  of  respondent  misunder- 
standing or  inconsistencies  in  order  to  improve  the  accuracy  and  quality  of 
the  data.  A  statistical  quality  control  plan  was  employed  in  order  to  en- 
sure an  acceptable  level  of  quality  of  the  editing  and  coding  operation. 
Initially,  each  clerk's  work  is  completed  and  verified  until  it  is  shown 
that  the  clerk  is  capable  of  performing  acceptable  work.  Subsequently,  a 
random  sample  of  the  documents  in  each  work  unit  is  verified  to  ensure  that 
the  quality  of  the  work  does  not  deteriorate.  Keying  was  verified  100%, 
with  the  entire  workload  rekeyed  by  another  keyer,  compared  to  the  original 
with  all  keying  errors  corrected. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  questions  on  the  Survey  of  Public  Partici- 
pation in  the  Arts  were  closed-ended  questions  of  the  "yes-no"  type.  Some 
open-ended  follow-up  questions  were  asked  (e.g.,  on  reasons  for  not  attend- 
ing certain  types  of  performances),  but  responses  to  these  questions  were 
immediately  coded  by  the  interviewer;  those  few  responses  (less  than  500 
total)  that  did  not  fit  into  these  categories  were  subsequently  coded  into 
existing  or  new  categories  at  the  Census  Bureau  by  Survey  Research  Center 
(University  of  Maryland)  coders. 

Once  these  supplemental  codings  were  completed,  all  forms  were  sent  to 
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the  Census  Bureau  for  keypunching  and  verification*  They  were  then 
transferred  to  computer  tape  with  appropriate  weighting  (see  Section  V 
below)  and  demographic  background  information  for  each  respondent;  the  tape 
was  then  sent  to  the  University  of  Maryland  for  initial  tabulations  and 
analyses* 

One  piece  of  information  not  on  the  University  of  Maryland  tape  was 
the  geographic  region  in  which  the  respondent  lived*  The  reason  for  this 
omission  was  that  inclusion  of  such  data  could  make  it  possible  to  provide 
information  on  specific  respondents  in  the  survey  —  a  situation  which 
violated  the  strict  rules  on  respondent  confidentiality  which  the  Census 
Bureau  is  required  to  follow  as  a  government  data  collection  agency* 
Therefore  special  computer  runs  had  to  be  conducted  at  the  Census  Bureau 
for  variations  in  responses  by  geographical  factors*  Weightings  were  for 
age,  gender  and  race  categories  to  ensure  each  of  these  groups  were 
represented  in  their  true  population  proportions* 

^1  •    Coding  Open-Ended  Responses 

After  the  1982  interviewing  was  completed  and  the  questionnaires  were 
sent  from  the  field  service  to  the  Census  Bureau  in  Suitland,  Maryland, 
personnel  from  the  University  of  Maryland  were  sworn  in  as  special  employ- 
ees of  the  Census  Bureau  to  examine  the  questionnaires  and  listed  open- 
ended  responses  in  the  questions  dealing  with  music  preferences,  participa- 
tion barriers,  and  locations  of  arts  performances*  While  a  few  new 
categories  were  formed  from  these  open-ended  responses  (e*g*,  muoic  of  par- 
ticular ethnic  groups),  most  could  be  fit  into  the  existing  categories* 
For  example,  in  the  music  preference  question  Dixieland  music  or  "fusion" 
was    coded  as  ja-z  (category  4)*    In  the  barrier  questions  lack  of  interest 
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in  an  art  form  was  coded  as  lack  of  motivation  (code  14),  and  lack  of  money 
as  cost  (code  2)*  In  the  locations  questions,  listening  to  music  at  a 
music  camp  was  coded  as  park  or  openrair  facility  (code  10)* 

The  University  of  Maryland  coders  also  made  decisions  about  ambiguous 
responses  or  situations  encountered  by  interviewers  in  the  closed-ended 
questions  (for  example,  when  respondents  said  they  had  attended  a  high 
school  play  that  included  some  professional  performers,  or  when  they  heard 
a  popular  musical  group  that  played  some  classical  .music  or  some  jazz)* 

After  the  twelve  months  of  interviews  were  coded  and  rechecked  for  ac- 
curacy, the  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  Census  Bureau's  data  processing 
facility  in  Jef fersonville,  Indiana,  in  the  early  months  of  1983. 

2.    Data  Keying 

The  coded  data  were  keyed  on  a  key-to-disk  device.  For  control  and 
quality  control  purposes,  work  units  of  approximately  one  hundred  question- 
naires each  were  keyed.  A  statistical  quality  control  plan  was  employed  in 
order  to  ensure  an  acceptable  level  of  quality  of  keying.  Initially,  each 
keyer's  work  was  verified  completely  until  it  was  shown  that  the  keyer  was 
capable  of  performing  acceptable  work.  All  keyed  responses  were  100%  veri- 
fied. 

3>  •    Computer  Processing 

Upon  completion  of  keying  and  verification,  the  data  for  each  work 
unit  were  ready  to  be  put  on  tape  for  computer  processing.  With  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  tape  file  of  keyed  questionnaires,  computer  processing  was  in- 
itiated*   This  processing  was  divided  into  four  stages: 


1)  A  pre-edit  or  correction  stage  in  which  significant 

interviewer  and  clerical  errors  were  detected  and  corrected; 
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2)  A  secondary  edit  stage,  which  checked  the  data  for  plausibility 
and  conformity  to  questionnaire  skip  patterns; 

3)  Weighting  tape  preparation ,  to  show  all  weighting  and  recording 
necessary  to  produce  the  final  tabulations; 

4)  Creation  of  the  final  tapes* 

Once  the  SPA  data  were  keyed,  they  were  merged  with  the  relevant 
household  data  from  the  larger  survey  on  the  demographic  factors,  except 
geography,  and  that  tape  was  sent  to  the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  College  Park*    Personnel  at  the  Center  then: 

1}  Unblocked  the  cape  to  match  UNIVAC  machine  language;  and 
2)  Created  an  SPSS  program  to: 

•  match  the  format  of  the  data  to  SPSS  format, 

•  write  descriptive  titles  for  each  variable, 

•  designate  missing  values  for  each  variable,  and 
*  ♦  transform  the  program  into  systems  files* 

Since  more  than  500  variables  were  involved,  the  file  had  to  be  divid- 
ed (archived)  to  enable  the  University fs  SPSS  system  to  process  it* 
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8)    WEIGHTING  PROCEDURES 

The  data  for  each  mcnth  of  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the 
Arts  have  been  weighted  to  reflect  the  ciYilian-noninstitutionalited  popu- 
lation 18  years  old  or  older.  Use  of  the  weights  is  important  because 
weighted  data  provide  more  accurate  estimates  than  the  unweighted  counts  of 
the  population  sampled,  especially  when  the  modest  sample  sizes  of  the  SPA 
are  considered. 

There  is  a  large  variation  in  the  lowest  and  the  highest  weights  as- 
signed to  the  sample  cases.  For  example,  the  September  SPA  weights  for  in- 
dividual respondents  range  from  representing  approximately  5,500  people  to 
724,300  people.  As  shown  by  these  ranges,  estimates  derived  from  the  un- 
weighted data  can  be  significantly  different  from  those  derived  from  the 
weighted  data  and  could  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

The  cases  for  the  SPA  survey  are  also  weighted  to  the  entire  U.S.  po- 
pulation (civilian  and  noninstitutionalized)  by  month*.    Thus,  each  month1 8 
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*  The  weight  assigned  to  a  person  in  SPA  for  a  single  month  is  equal  to  the 
following  product: 

(BASIC  WEIGHT)  X  (ADJUSTMENT  FACTORS  WITHIN    X  (SECOND-STAGE  RATIO 
SPA  NONINTERVIEW)  ESTIMATION  FACTOR) 

where  the: 

1.  BASIC  WEIGHT  OF  A  PERSON  -  Final  survey  weight  for  the  person 

X  36  (Since  SPA  is  only  1/36  of 
full  sample  for  the  larger  survey) 

and  the: 

2.  WITHIN  SPA  NONINTERVIEW  ADJUSTMENT  FACTOR  for  the  SPA  sample  persons  is 
computed  for  persons  interviewed  in  the  larger  survey  who  were  not 
interviewed  for  the  SPA. 

and  the: 

3.  SECOND-STAGE  RATIO  ESTIMATION  FACTOR  is  also  the  same  as  for  the  large 
survey • 
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SPA  data  can  be  used  to  examine  between-month  differences  in  common  data 
items  and  for  estimation  of  portions  of  the  data  that  were  orly  collected 
for  several  months* 

The  weights  assigned  to  the  SPA  cases  are  based  on  several  factors* 
The  first  of  these  is  the  final  larger  survey  person  weight*  This  weight 
is  the  reciprocal  of  the  sampling  rate  of  the  monthly  larger  survey  popula- 
tion, adjusted  for  nonresponse,  and  aligned  to  population  estimates  by  age, 
race,  and  sex*  This  adjusted  weight  is  then  multiplied  by  the  reciprocal 
of  the  subsampling  rates  for  the  SPA,  as  applicable,  since  only  part  of 
each  month's  larger  survey  sample  was  used*  At  this  point,  the  weighting 
procedure  is  tailored  to  the  SPA  survey* 

The  SPA  person  noninterview  weights  are  used  to  modify  the  weights  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  larger  survey*  These  weights  are  again  adjust- 
ed to  age,  race  and  sex  population  controls*  Additionally,  the  same  basic 
procedure  is  used  for  the  SPA  household  weight  which  is  derived  from  the 
final  larger  survey  household  weight*  Because  the  SPA  household  weight  is 
assigned  to  all  SPA  person  records  for  a  particular  larger  survey  house- 
hold, a  separate  variable  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  household 
weight  to  avoid  multiple  counting  of  the  household  weights. 

The  use  of  the  SPSS  package  for  the  analysis  of  the  SPA  data  puts  a 
restriction  on  the  use  of  the  assigned  weights  on  the  public  use  tapes* 
The  restriction  occurs  when  printing  the  output  from  any  SPSS  procedure* 
Since  SPSS  output  only  allows  nine  significant  digits,  one  must  first  round 
the  weights  to  the  nearest  whole  number  before  using  the  SPSS  programs* 
This  rounding  occurred  immediately  following  division  by  the  factor  for  the 
appropriate  number  of  months,  or  in  place  of  this  division  if  only  one 
month's  data  were  analyzed. 
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9)    METHODS  OF  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  arts  participation  data  collected  in  the  Survey  of  Public  Partici- 
pation in  the  Arts  were  subjected  to  several  types  of  statistical  analyses* 
These  ranged  from  simple  tabulations  to  complex  multivariate  analyses* 

Among  the  techniques  employed  were: 

1.  Simple  tabulation  of  the  number  of  responses  to  each  question. 
How  many  of  the  17,254  respondents  in  the  survey  said  they  attended  an 
opera?  Or,  of  those  asked  how  many  said  they  liked  to  listen  to  jazz  —  or 
had  taken  music  lessons? 

2.  Simple  percentages  of  respondents  giving  various  responses  to  each 
question*  What  percentage  of  respondents  said  they  went  to  an  opera  or  had 
ever  taken  a  music  lesson?  Simple  tabulations  of  responses  are  of  limited 
value,  without  reference  to  some  base  figure  or  denominator.  The  most  com- 
mon and  useful  base  is  the  percentage,  calculated  as  the  number  of  respon- 
dents going  to  the  opera  divided  by  the  total  number  of  respondents.  Per- 
centages make  it  possible  to  compare  responses  to  questions  across  groups 
or  across  surveys.  In  the  present  survey,  for  example,  some  questions  were 
asked  of  all  17,254  respondents,  while  others  were  only  asked  of  a  third  or 
a  quarter  of  these  respondents;  these  responses  can  only  be  compared  on  the 
basis  of  percentages. 

3.  Weighted  percentages  of  responses  to  each  question.  What  percen- 
tages of  respondents  —  weighted  to  be  representative  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion —  went  to  an  opera  or  took  a  music  lesson?  In  the  present  sample,  it 
was  not  possible  to  ensure  that  precisely  correct  proportions  of  males, 
blacks,  or  elderly  people  were  included.  If  the  proportion  of  males  in- 
cluded   were  only  44%  and  the  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  48%  of  the  popu- 
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lation  is  male,  then  the  male  responses  need  to  be  weighted  by  48/44  or 
1*09  to  be  sure  that  males  are  included  in  their  true  proportion.  Such 
weightings  were  performed  on  the  present  sample  by  attaching  a  group  weight 
to  each  respondent  in  the  sample. 

4.  Sampling  errors  for  lesponses.  All  surveys  are  subject  to  varia- 
bility simply  because  only  a  sample  and  not  a  population  is  interviewed. 
It  is  possible  (but  not  probable  if  the  sample  is  large)  that  a  sample 
could,  by  random  fluctuation  contain  too  many  opera-goers  or  people  who 
like  jazz  music  than  is  true  in  the  population  as  a  whole.  Some  error 
statement  needs  to  be  attached  to  population  proportions  to  reflect  this 
margin  of  uncertainty.  These  error  factors  are  calculated  using  statisti- 
cal formulas  and  calculations  from  the  sample  itself  —  namely  by  dividing 
the  sample  in  half  at  random  several  times  and  observing  how  much  propor- 
tions vary  across  these  different  samplings. 

5.  Population  projections  of  responses  to  each  question.  How  many 
million  people  in  the  United  States1  overall  population  say  they  attend 
operas  or  enjoy  jazz  music?  This  csn  be  calculated  (with  appropriate  sam- 
pling errors  attached)  simply  by  multiplying  the  weighted  percentages  by 
the  adult  population  figure  for  the  entire  U.S.,  namely  the  more  than  164 
million  adults  who  were  estimated  to  be  living  in  this  country  in  1982. 
These  projections  are  subject  to  the  same  sampling  errors  noted  above. 

6.  Cross-tabulations  (weighted)  of  arts-related  responses  with  other 
survey  variables.  This  allows  one  to  see  whether  respondents  who  say  they 
have  been  to  an  opera  are  more  likely  to  be  male  or  female,  or  young  or 
old}  or  more  or  less  likely  to  attend  other  types  of  arts  performances. 
The  approach  involves  a  different  level  of  analysis  since  two  variables  are 
being    examined,  not  just  one.    In  essence,  it  can  be  seen  that  what  is  in- 
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volved  is  a  separate  set  cf  frequencies  or  percentages  for  each  demographic 
group  (e.g.,  one  eet  for  ©ales,  one  set  for  females)*  In  order  to  state 
whether  the  tvo  variables  are  related  to  one  another,  several  options  are 
available:  comparison  of  percentages ,  depiction  of  these  percentage 
differences  by  bar  charts  or  other  graphic  forms  of  comparison,  or  use  of 
summary  measures  of  association  or  correlation  between  the  two  variables 
(see  point  3  below)*  Cross-tabulation  allows  the  policy  maker  to  locate 
segments  of  the  population  that  are  high  or  low  in  arts  attendance  or  to 
see  whether  groups  participating  in  one  arts  activity  also  participate  in 
another* 

7*  Adjusted  cross-tabulations  take  into  account  the  fact  that  other 
variables  may  affect  the  two-variable  cross-tabulation*  This  approach  al- 
lows one  to  examine  whether  any  differences  betV2en  men  and  women,  say  in 
attending  the  opera,  are,  in  turn,  due  to  other  factors  that  differentiate 
men  and  women  —  age,  income,  occupation,  etc*  A  descriptive  example  of  a 
statistical  technique  that  provides  such  adjusted  figures,  called  Multiple 
Classification  Analysis,  is  given  in  Section  X  of  this  chapter*  The  value 
of  these  adjusted  numbers  is  that  unadjusted  numbers  give  an  oversimplified 
picture  of  actual  situations*  It  makes  limited  sense,  for  example,  to  talk 
of  general  differences  between  blacks  and  whites  (or  men  and  women)  in 
America,  when  the  two  groups  differ  so  widely  on  socio-economic  or  age  fac- 
tors*   Adjusted  figures  convey  that  meaning  much  more  clearly* 

Measures  of  association,  correlation  or  " overlap"*  Measures  of 
association  or  correlation  attempt  to  convey  the  strength  of  a  relation 
between  two  variables  in  a  cross-tabulation  in  a  single  standardized 
number,  ranging  between  0  (no  association)  and  1.0  (perfect  association).* 

If,  for  example,  3Z  of  men  end  32  of  women  attended    opera,    then  the 
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correlation  between  sex  and  attendance  should  be  0,  or  close  to  0*  If  100% 
of  men  and  0%  of  women  attended  opera ,  then  the  correlation  would  usually 
be  1*0  or  close  to  1.0.  Very  few  associations  in  survey  data  come  close  to 
1*0,  or  even  exceed  coefficients  of  .25. 

These  correlation  measures  thus  offer  a  useful  perspective  on  the  de- 
gree cf  "overlap"  between  arts  attendance  variables.  In  the  same  way  that 
we  examined  the  overlap  between  sex  and  attendance  in  the  above  paragraph, 
we  can  use  these  coefficients  to  gauge  the  extent  of  overlap  between  atten- 
dance variables.  If  3%  of  the  opera  goers  go  to  jazz  performances  and  3% 
of  the  non-opera  goers  also  go,  then  the  overlap  between  opera  and  jazz  at- 
tendance is  only  what  would  be  expected  by  chance  and  so  the  correlation  is 
zero.  On  the  other  hand,  if  100%  of  the  opera-goers  go  to  jazz  perfor- 
mances and  0%  of  non-opera  goers  go,  then  the  overlap  is  perfect  and  the 
correlation  is  +1.0.  If  no  opera  goers  go  to  jazz  concerts  and  100%  of 
non-opera  goers  go,  then  there  is  no  overlap  in  attendance  and  the  correla- 
tion is  -1.0. 


*These  coefficients  are  given  +  or  -  signs  depending  on  whether  the  two 
variables  both  increase  together  (positive  sign)  or  go  in  opposite  direc- 
tions (negative  sign).  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  several  correla- 
tion coefficients,  each  with  different  assumptions  and  formulas. 
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There  are  altera- .Ives  to  the  correlation  coefficient)  based  on  the 
"odds  ratios"  that  are  coming  into  increasing  statistical  usage*  These 
odds  ratios  are  calculated  simply  by  dividing  one  set  of  odds  by  another* 
If i  in  the  above  example ,  32  of  the  men  and  32  of  the  women  go  to  the 
opera,  an  odds  ratio  of  1*0  (3  divided  by  3)  is  obtained;  if  12  men  and  502 
women  go,  an  odds  ratio  of  50*0  is  obtained*  Odds  ratios  are  simpler  to 
calculate  and  understand  than  correlation  coefficients,  but  they  are  less 
familiar  and  standardized  for  statistical  analysis*  They  cannot  be  used 
with  well-developed  techniques  for  clustering  large  sets  of  variables  (as 
in  this  study),  uch  as  for  the  factor  analysis  method  described  in  the 
next  section* 

9.  Clustering  and  factor  analysis  (multidimensional  scaling)  of 
correlation  coefficients*  Several  analytic  techniques  for  making  it  easier 
to  examine  the  relationship  (clustering)  between  several  sets  of  variables 
come  under  the  title  multidimensional  scaling*  If  one  is  examining  10 
variables,  for  example,  the  number  of  cross-tabulations  involved  is  45* 
That  means  that  an  analyst  would  be  required  to  sort  through  45  separate 
cross-tabulations,  comparing  and  cross-clustering  each  of  them  to  summarize 
the  results*  If  the  number  of  variables  is  20,  the  number  of  cross- 
tabulations  involved  is  190;  for  40  variables,  7S0  cross-tabulations  are 
needed*  There  is  no  simple  or  effective  way  to  deal  meaningfully  with  such 
quantities  of  data  simply  by  using  cross-tabulations* 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  used  technique  for  reducing  large  numbers  of 
variables  to  a  minimal  number  of  basic  factors,  dimensions,  or  typologies 
is  factor  analysis*  Factor  analysis  was  developed  to  generate  such  basic 
dimensions  using  the  correlation  coefficients  as  the  basic  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  relation  between  variables*    A  detailed  example  of  how  the 
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technique  can  be  employed  and  the  dimensions  or  clusters  it  generates  is 
given  in  the  next  section. 

Factor  analysis  results  can  be  used  in  several  ways*  One  can  examine 
graphic  plots  of  the  variables  in  the  "space"  that  is  generated  and  pick 
out  clusters  of  variables  that  go  together •  Or,  more  traditionally,  one 
can  use  the  factors  or  dimensions  that  are  suggested  to  group  related  vari- 
ables on  that  basic*  If  the  factor  analysis  were,  for  example,  to  show 
opera  and  classical  music  on  the  same  factor  and  jazz,  rock,  and  big  band 
music  on  another  factor,  then  one  has  some  justification  in  creating  sum- 
mary measures  (or  indices)  of  two  separate  music  factors  —  one  for  tradi- 
tional (or  enduring)  music  and  one  for  popular  (or  more  up-tempo,  louder, 
or  more  current)  music* 

10*  Constructing  indices  that  summarize  several  related  variables* 
Once  one  has  identified  sets  of  questions  or  variables  that  can  be  related, 
there  are  efficiencies  to  be  gained  in  creating  an  index  to  summarize  those 
variables*  The  simplest  method  of  indexing  is  to  assign  one  "point"  for 
each  variable  on  the  dimension  which  the  the  respondent  gives  a  positive 
response*  For  example,  if  a  respondent  says  she  likes  rock  and  big  band 
music,  she  receives  a  score  of  two  on  the  index  of  "popular"  music;  if 
another  respondent  says  he  attended  a  classical  music  concert  and  a  ballet, 
he  would  receive  a  two  on  an  index  of  arts  attendance*  More  precise  in- 
dices could  be  constructed  by  using  the  factor  weights  for  each  variable 
prescribed  by  the  factor  analysis  or  by  using  the  weighting  schemes* 

The  value  of  indices  is  that  they  summarize  responses  to  several  ques- 
tions with  a  single  score*  In  Chapter  3,  for  example,  we  create  a  single 
index  of  arts  attendance  based  on  responses  to  seven  separate  questions. 
Instead    of    having  to  examine  seven  different  questions,  this  allows  us  to 
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examine  one  score  to  obtain  a  clear  overall  perspective  on  all  facets  of 
attending  arts  events.  For  example ,  what  gr  ups  in  the  population  or  areas 
of  the  country  are  more  or  less  active  in  arts  participation  in  general? 
What  groups  are  more  or  less  interested  in  traditional  or  popular  music? 

11.  Multiple  regression  analysis  to  construct  predictive  moaels  of 
participation  or  of  indices  of  participation.  As  an  overall  summary  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  above  procedures,  multiple  regression  answers 
the  question,  "What  are  the  most  important  factors  in  predicting  whether 
one  goes  to  the  opera  or  likes  jazz  music?"  Or  if  one  projects  a  particu- 
lar age  distribution  or  income  distribution  iu  the  future,  what  effect 
might  that  have  on  opera  attendance? 

Unlike  factor  analysis,  regression  analysis  requires  the  analyst  to 
focus  on  one  particular  "dependent"  variable,  be  it  arts  attendance,  media 
usage,  or  liking  music.  It  is  especially  efficient  to  conduct  such  regres- 
sion models  with  a  summary  index  of  some  set  of  variables  as  the  focal 
point. 

In  Chapters  5  to  10  for  example,  index  measures  of  mass  media  partici- 
pation and  socialization  experiences  are  used  to  predict  an  index  of  arts 
attendance  constructed  in  Chapter  3.  In  other  words,  it  becomes  possible, 
with  regression  analysis,  to  reduce  an  almost  unlimited  set  of  possible 
cross-tabulations  to  a  fev  summary  tables  that  allow  one  to  gauge,  almost 
in  one  handy  format,  whether  a  particular  factor  is  likely  to  make  much  of 
a  difference  in  arts  participation. 
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10)    MULTIPLE  CLASSIFICATION  ANALYSIS  (MCA) 

There  is  a  very  large  number  of  variables  in  the  Survey  of  Public  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Arts:  the  ten  core  attendance  items  (Chapter  3),  the  26 
life-style  participation  items  (Chapter  5),  the  17  media  participation 
items  (Chapter  6),  the  14  socialization  items  (Chapter  7),  the  seven  parti- 
cipation barriers  items  (Chapter  8),  the  13  music  preference  items  (Chapter 
9)  and  the  performance  location  item  (Chapter  4).  In  addition  there  are 
well  over  20  variables  related  to  each  respondent's  general  social  and 
demographic  background* 

Cross-tabulation  is  the  most  straightforward  and  traditional  way  of 
showing  the  interrelation  of  ouch  items  in  a  social  survey*  However!  in 
the  case  of  the  over  100  variables  in  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in 
the  Arts,  that  would  involve  over  5,000  of  these  cross-tabulations  —  an 
extraordinary  number  both  to  process  and  to  display*  Moreover,  it  is  an 
inordinate  number  to  comprehend  or  to  put  into  larger  perspective,  particu- 
larly since  many  of  the  variables  are  closely  or  subtly  tied  together, 
(e.g.,  attending  concerts  is  related  to  attending  the  ballet;  education  is 
tied  to  annual  income  or  geographical  area)* 

To  put  these  data  in  a  clearer  and  broader  perspective,  we  have  em- 
ployed a  statistical  technique  called  Multiple  Classification  Analysis 
(MCA),  which  was  developed  by  Andrews  et  al*(1973)*  MCA  was  developed  for 
efficient  analysis  of  multiple  variable  data  sets  like  that  collected  in 
the  SPA*  It  can  show  the  interrelations  between  variables  as  effectively 
as  a  single  cross-tabulation,  and  it  can  further  show  the  results  of 
cross-tabulations  with  related  variables  at  the  sam*  time*  It  can  convey 
the  same  incisive  conclusions  as  multiple  regression  analysis  or  analysis- 
of-variance  (ANOVA)  techniques,  but  in  a  way  that  can  be  easily  comprehend- 
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ed  by  anyone  "amiliar  wifn  the  logic  of  a  cross-tabulation. 


An  Example : 

The  example  provided  in  Tables  2.6  to  2.8  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  logic  and  power  of  MCA*  The  example  uses  attendance  at  musicals  as  the 
variable  to  be  predicted  (called  the  "dependent"  variable),  and  it  examines 
how  well  the  respondent's  education  and  race  (the  "Independent"  variables) 
can  be  used  to  predict  such  attendance*  As  shown  in  Chapter  3,  some  19%  of 
the  respondents  In  the  SPA  reported  attending  a  musical  stage  play  in  the 
previous  12  months*  The  cross-tabulation  of  attending  musicals  by  educa- 
tion as  given  in  Table  6  shows  that  such  attendance  varies  widely  by  that 
factor:  only  4%  of  those  with  a  grade  school  education  reported  attending  a 
musical  (i.e.,  96%  did  uot  attend)  and  only  6%  with  some  high  school  educa- 
tion attended*  Yet  attendance  was  about  9  times  as  high  (45%)  at  the  other 
end  of  the  education  spectrum  —  those  with  graduate  school  education*  In 
other  words,  respondents  with  graduate  school  education  are  almost  9  times 
as  likely  to  say  they  attend  musicals  (45%)  as  those  with  less  than  a  high 
school  degree  (about  6%)* 

There  are  also  large  differences  in  attending  musicals  by!  race,  as 
shown  In  the  bottom  (second)  cross-tabulation  in  Table  2*6*  Some  20%  of 
all  white  respondents  reported  attending  musicals  in  the  last  12  months, 
compared  to  10%  among  blacks  and  13%  among  respondents  of  other  minority 
racial  backgrounds  (Asian  Americans,  Hispanics,  etc*)*  Thus,  white  atten- 
dance exceeded  black  attendance  by  10%  and  "other"  racial  group  attendance 
by  7%. 

Table  2*6,  then,  contains  two  independent  cross-tabulations,  one  for 
education  and  one  for  race.    However,  the  two  predictor  variables  of  race 
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Table  2.6:    Rate  of  Attendance  at  Musicals  by  Education  and  Race 


a)  Education: 


Attend 

Grade  School 

(2,067) 

42 

Some  High  School 

(2,238) 

6 

High  School 

(6,494) 

14 

Some  College 

(3,348) 

27 

College  Graduate 

(1,795) 

37 

Graduate  School 

(1,300) 

45 

Total  Sample* 

19% 

Not  Attend 

.  96% 
*  94 

86 

73 

63 

55 

81% 


Total 

100% 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100% 


b)  Race: 


Attend  Not  Attend  Total 


White  (15,167)  20%  80%  -  100% 

Black  (1,673)  10  90  -  100 

Other  (403)  13  87  -  100 

Total  Sample*  19%  +  81%  100% 


*Total  sample  responses  do  not  sum  to  17,254  due  to  very  small  numbers 
of  respondents  vho  failed  to  answer  the  education  and  race  items. 
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and  education  are  not  independent  of  each  another*  Both  blacks  and  other 
minority  racial  groups  in  the  country  have  less  formal  education  than  the 
white  population*  That  raises  the  question  of  how  much  of  the  racial 
differences  in  attending  musicals  are  indeed  tied  to  race  and  how  much 
these  are  a  byproduct  of  the  educational  differences  that  exist  between 
these  racial  groups* 

One  way  to  examine  this  question  is  to  cross-tabulate  attendance  at 
musicals  by  education  separately  for  each  racial  group*  These  separate  ta- 
bulations are  shown  in  the  middle  columns  of  Table  2.7.  The  first  column 
in  parentheses  shows  the  same  overall  differences  by  education  presented  in 
Table  2*6a*  The  second  column  shows  these  same  differences  but  only  for 
the  white  respondents  in  the  survey;  the  third  column  shows  results  only 
for  black  respondents  and  the  fourth  column  for  respondents  of  "other"  ra- 
cial backgrounds*  Mote  the  percentages  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  last 
three  columns:  they  equal  the  20%  white  attendance,  102  black  attendance 
and  13%  "other"  attendance,  found  in  Table  2.6b. 

The  racial  comparisons  between  columns  2  and  3  of  Table  2.7  are  now 
more  precise  bacause  they  contrast  whites  and  blacks  with  the  same  educa- 
tional level.  Grade  school  educated  blacks  are  compared  with  grade  school 
educated  whites,  and  grade  school  educated  persons  in  "other"  racial 
groups,  and  so  on  for  each  educational  level. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  overall  racial  differences  of  ten  percentage 
points    between    whites    and    blacks    is    reduced    considerably  within  most 

categories  of  education.  Some  3*  of  grade  school  educated  blacks  attended 
musicals  compared  to  42  of  grade  school  educated  whites,  a  difference  of 
only  1  point,  not  10  points.  Similarly  for  high  school  graduates,  the 
difference  is  only  5  perce^age  points,  and  not  10  points.    The  racial 
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Tablt  2*7:    Calculation  of  Education-Adjusted  Differences  in  White 

and  Black  Rates  of  Attendance  at  Musicals 

Education 

Attended  Musicals     Differences     X  of  Adjusted 


Total  Sample 

White 

Black 

Other 

White- 

-Black 

Sample 

Differei 

Education: 

Grade  School        (  4%)  (4) 

4 

3 

4 

+  1 

X 

.12% 

.12 

Some  High  School  (  6  )  (6) 

7 

3 

0 

+  4 

X 

.132 

.52 

High  School          (14  )  (14) 

14 

9 

8 

+  5 

X 

.38% 

-  1.90 

Some  College        (27  )  (27) 

28 

19 

16 

+  9 

X 

.19% 

-  1.71 

College  Graduate  (37  )  (37) 

39 

29 

20 

+10 

X 

.10% 

-  1.00 

Graduate  School    (45  )  (45) 

46 

33 

22 

+13 

X 

.08% 

-  1.04 

TOTAL  (19%) 

20% 

10% 

13% 

100% 

6.29 
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differences  for  the  six  education  groups  in  order  are  1,  4,  5,  9,  10  and  13 
percentage  points.  These  differences  average  6  percentage  points  after 
weighting  for  the  different  size  of  eacn  educational  group  (shown  in  the 
second  to  last  column  of  Table  2.7). 

In  other  words,  when  we  take  the  step  of  comparing  racial  groups  with 
the  same  educational  level,  the  original  10  point  gap  between  whites  and 
blacks  in  Table  2.6  reduces  to  an  average  of  only  6  points.  (When  calcu- 
lated the  same  way,  the  difference  between  whites  and  "other"  racea  in- 
creases rather  than  decreases,  with  whites  averaging  a  102  higher  partici- 
pation than  persons  in  other  racial  groups  when  education  is  controlled 
for,  compared  to  the  original,  unadjusted  difference  of  72.) 

That  is  the  same  analytical  logic  and  approach  that  is  employed  in 
Multiple  Classification  Analysis.  While  the  MCA  procedure  does  not  show 
the  inner  details  of  the  separate  Table  2.7  breakdowns,  it  does  show  the 
same  end  results  —  the  10  percentage  point  difference  (20%  white  vs.  102 
black)  in  Table  2.6  is  reduced  to  an  average  of  6  points  (202  white  vs.  142 
black)  after  controlling  for  differing  educational  levels  among  blacks  and 
whites.  Results  of  an  MCA  analysis  are  generally  presented  in  the  format 
appearing  in  Table  2.8. 

The  analyses  in  Table  2.8  represent  a  very  simple  application  of  MCA 
to  only  two  variables  (race  and  education).  However,  the  world  of  arts 
participation  and  attendance,  like  other  forms  of  human  behavior,  involves 
far  more  than  two  or  three  variables.  The  unique  value  of  MCA  is  realized 
when  one  uses  the  technique  to  separate  the  effects  of  not  just  two  but 
three,  five  or  ten  factors  that  affect  participation. 
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Table  2*8:    Rate  of  Attendance  at  Musicals  by  Education  and 
Race,  Before  and  After  MCA  Adjustment 

Before  After 

Adjustment  Adjustment 

Overall  Attendance                   19%  19% 

Education: 

Grade  School                          4%  5% 

Some  High  School                    6  6 

High  School                          14  14 

Some  College                         27  27 

College  Graduate                   37  38 

Graduate  School                    45  45 

Race: 

White                                   20  20 

Black                                   10  14 

Other                                   13  10 
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Adding £  third  independent  variable: 

Take,  for  example!  the  factor  of  income e  Attending  musical  perfor- 
mances, particularly  musicals,  can  cost  10,  20  or  even  50  dollars.  Obvi- 
ously people  with  higher  incomes  can  find  it  much  easier  to  afford  to  at- 
tend musicals  than  less  affluent  individuals  might.  How  much  does  income 
account  for  the  educational  or  racial  differences  in  Table  2.6?  Table  2.9 
shows  the  separate  two-way  cross-tabulation  for  income  and  education,  like 
the  Table  2.7  cross-tabulation  of  race  and  education. 

Table  2.9  shows  that  there  are  substantial  income  group  differences?  in 
attendance  at  musicals.  These  differences  by  income  level  are  almost  as 
large  as  the  differences  by  educational  level  shown  in  Table  2.6  —  from  4% 
of  grade  school  graduates  to  45%  for  those  who  had  graduate  school  educa- 
tion —  from  1 0%  attendance  for  these  with  less  than  $5,000  annual  income 
to  442  among  those  with  $50,000  or  more  annual  income. 

But  the  entries  in  the  body  of  Table  2.9  show  that  within  separate 
educational  categories  these  income  differences  are  not  as  great  as  they 
are  overall.  For  example,  in  the  first  row  of  Table  2.9,  we  find  that  only 
6%  of  the  grade  school  educated  with  $50,000  annual  income  attend  musicals, 
compared  to  4%  for  all  grade  school  educated  respondents.  Similarly,  only 
7%  of  those  in  the  "some  high  school/  $25-49,999"  category  attended  musi- 
cals, compared  to  6%  of  all  respondents  with  some  high  school.  In  fact, 
the  only  income  group  that  attends  musicals  well  above  average  for  each 
educational  category  is  that  over  $50,000.  Increasing  income  up  to  this 
point  does  not  seem  to  predispose  attendance  at  musicals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  education  differences  within  each  column  of  in- 
come categories  remain  very  substantial.  That  indicates  that  it  is  the 
higher  education  of  those  with  higher  incomes  that  accounts  for    the  large 


Table  2.9:    Rate  of  Attendance  at  Musicals  by  Education 

for  Each  Income  Category 


Total 


Fwiily 
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Some  High  School 


High  School  Graduate  (11 
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College  Graduate 
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income  differences  in  Table  2.9,  and  not  something  about  income  itself  that 
predicts  attendance  at  musicals. 

The  same  difference  between  the  predictive  power  of  the  income  and 
education  factois  can  be  observed  more  concisely  in  the  income  differences 
shown  in  Table  2.10.  The  differences  by  incoma  level  are  reduced  consider- 
ably after  MCA  adjustment.  The  differences  by  educational  level  are  not. 
As  in  Table  2.9,  education  emerges  as  the  most  prominent  predictor  of  at- 
tending musicals,  even  after  taking  both  income  and  racial  differences  into 
account. 

Graphic  Portrayal  of  MCA  Results: 

Many  of  the  MCA  results  like  those  in  Table  10  have  been  presented  in 
this  report  in  graphic  form.  An  illustration  of  these  graphics  is  given  in 
Figure  2.2  to  show  the  relation  between  attending  musicals  and  education, 
race  and  income.  The  bar  ''hart  in  the  top  graph,  for  exjajaple,  shows  the 
sample  (unadjusted)  increases  in  attending  these  performances  by  education 
—  from  the  4%  attendance  rate  for  those  with  grade  school  education  to  the 
6%  rate  of  those  with  some  high  school  to  14%  among  high  school  graduates 
to  27%  of  those  with  some  college  to  37%  of  college  graduates  to  45%  of 
those  with  graduate  school  education.  That  is  the  increase  we  find  with 
education  before  adjustment,  as  shown  by  the  progressive  height  of  the  bars 
in  Figure  2.2c. 

However,  higher-educated  people  differ  on  demographic  factors  besides 
their  formal  education:  having  generally  higher  incomes  than  less  educated 
people  and  having  access  to  higher  paying  jobs,  for  example.  College  edu- 
cation is  also  related  to  race,  so  one  might  well  expect  that  the  increases 
in  musical  attendance  reflect  the  lower  likelihood  of  college  educated  peo- 
ple being  black. 
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Adjusting  the  education  differences  in  the  Figure  2.2a  bar  chart  to 
control  for  the  influence  of  these  other  related  factors  results  in  the 
(adjusted)  values  shown  with  a  dot  in  each  bar  in  Figure  2.2c.  These 
adjusted  values  reflect  what  the  percentage  attending  musicals  for  each 
group  would  be  if  each  education  group  were  equivalent  in  terms  of  income 
and  race.  The  •  for  the  grade  school  educated,  for  example,  is  slightly 
higher  (7%  -  4%  «  3%)  than  prior  to  adjustment.  That  indicates  that  grade 
school  educated  people  are  still  less  likely  to  attend  musicals  than  higher 
educated  people,  even  taking  into  account  their  lower  income,  or  greater 
likelihood  of  being  black.  The  figure  for  those  with  graduate  school  edu- 
cation is  similarly  lower  (40%  vs.  45%  )  than  it  was  prior    to  adjustment. 

We  have  also  already  noted  how  the  racial  differences  between  blacks 
and  whites  decline  after  adjustment  by  MCA  for  other  factors i  The  same  is 
true  for  the  factor  of  income.  Note  how  relatively  flat  the  distribution 
of  dots  is  up  to  the  $25,000  income  bracket.  There  is  some  increase  for 
the  $25,000  -  $49,999  category  to  24%  and  then  a  larger  climb  to  35%  for 
those  with  over  $50,000  reported  annual  income.  But  for  the  majority  of 
the  population  earning  less  money,  income  per  se  seems  unrelated  to  atten- 
dance. 
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Table  2.10:    Rate  of  Attendance  at  Musicals  by  Education,  Race  and 

Income,  Before  and  After  MCA  Adjustment 


Before  After 

Adjustment  Adjustment 

Overall  Participation  Rate  19%  192 

Education: 

Grade  School  4%  17. 

Some  High  School  6  9 

High  School  14  14 

Some  College  27  26 

College  Graduate  37  34 

Graduate  School  45  40 

Race: 

White  20  20 

Black  10  15 

Other  13  8 

Income: 

Under  $5,000  10  16 

$5  -  9,999  9  14 

$10  -  14,999  13  16 

$15  -  24,999  17  17 

$25  -  49,999  28  24 

$50,000  +  44  35 
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Hov  MCA  Is  Used  In  This  Report; 

The  use  of  MCA  in  this  report  is  generally  for  global  descriptive  pur- 
poses rather  than  for  in-depth  analysis.  That  is,  we  use  MCA  to  identify 
those  factors  that  remain  the  most  important  predictors  of  arts  participa- 
tion after  other  factors  are  taken  into  account.  It  is  also  used  to  iden- 
tify factors  whose  relation  to  participation  may  be  "suppressed"  by  other 
factors,  as,  for  example,  when  women  have  lower  participation  because  they 
are  older  or  have  less  education  than  men. 

The  present  analysis  is  intended  to  identify  effective  predictors  of 
arts  participation,  but  it  will  not  determine  why  various  results  change 
after  adjustment.  While  it  is  possible  to  use  MCA  to  analyze  such  dynam- 
ics, the  large  number  of  arts  participation  variables  of  interest  in  the 
SPA  make  such  an  ambitious  and  time-consu&tng  effort  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  report. 

Another  technical  aspect  of  the  MCA  analysis  presented  in  the  report 
concerns  the  reporting  of  statistical  significance.  As  of  this  writing, 
there  is  no  acceptable,  straightforward  method  of  arriving  at  the  complex 
sampling  error  figures  necessary  to  conduct  tests  of  statistical  signifi- 
cance for  MCA  results  properly.  Calculations  are  provided  in  the  analysis 
of  what  the  overall  significance  of  particular  variables  are,  but  there  are 
two  problems  with  these  significance  figures: 

1)  Because  the  SPA  sample  sizes  involved  are  large  (particularly 
after  the  data  are  weighted  to  project  population  estimates), 
virtually  all  (or  v?ell  over  902)  of  the  variables  emerge  as 
statistically  significant  beyond  the  .001  level  of  chance 

2)  These  figures  refer  only  to  the  overall  variable  and  not  to 
particular  categories  within  that  variable.    For  example,  we 
may  find  that  age  is  a  significant  predictor,  but  we  do  not 
know  if  that  is  because  of  the  differences  for  the  older  age 
category,  the  younger  age  category  or  the  middle  age  category; 
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in  the  case  of  race,  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  white  sample  or 
or  the  black  sample  or  the  "other"  sample  that  is  significantly 
different. 

Nonetheless,  with  the  MCA  results  we  can  identify  the  specific 
categories  that  are  high  or  low  before  and  after  adjustment  —  and  those 
that  are  on  the  same  comparative  scale*  These  statistics  can  be  immediate- 
ly  understood  by  a  non-statistician*  These  are  communicable  features  that 
are  not  available  on  other  regression  or  multivariate  analysis  programs  of 
which  we  are  aware* 
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11)    FACTOR  ANALYSIS  (CLUSTERING) 

The  process  of  discovering  basic  dimensions  or  clusters  of  variables 
is  accomplished  in  a  very  straightforward  manner  by  factor  analysis.  Fac- 
tor analysis  provides  an  objective  basis  to  construct  indices  or  summary 
measures.  The  mathematical  foundations  of  factor  analysis  are  too  compli- 
cated and  technical  to  be  described  in  this  report.  The  interested  reader 
can  find  such  exposition  in  several  textbooks  that  have  been  devoted  to  the 
topic  (Harman  1965;  Kim  and  Mueller  1978).  But  the  main  values  and  outputs 
from  factor  analysis  for  policy  analysis  purposes  can  be  described  briefly 
as  follows. 

Factor  analysis  basically  assumes  that  each  variable  exists  in  a  posi- 
tion in  a  space  of  many  dimensions.  Factor  analysis  attempts  then  to  dis- 
cover and  map  the  dimensions  of  that  space  and  where  the  variables  fit  in 
that  space  according  to  the  available  observed  data.  With  no  other  infor- 
mation other  than  the  correlation  of  each  variable  with  every  other  vari- 
able, and  with  no  indication  of  what  these  variables  are  or  how  they  logi- 
cally should  cluster  together,  factor  analysis  programs  generate  a  series 
of  dimensions  that  seem  to  best  describe  the  multidimensional  space  in 
which  these  survey  variables  are  located. 

For  example,  assume  we  had  the  simple  case  of  four  variables  related 
to  jazz  vs.  classical  music  and  listening  to  that  music  either  on  radio  or 
watching  it  on  TV.  That  leads  to  four  basic  variables:  1)  watching  jazz  on 
TV,  2)  listening  to  jazz  on  the  radio,  3)  watching  classical  music  concerts 
on  TV,  and  4)  listening  to  classical  music  on  the  radio.  There  are  several 
possible  ways  these  variables  could  be  clustered  in  reality:  by  type  of 
music,  by  type  of  media,  or  by  some  other  criteria.  What  factor  analysis 
can    do    is  to  uncover  the  criteria  or  dimensions  on  which  they  do  cluster, 
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given  the  pattern  of  correlations  that  are  observed  between  the  four  vari- 
ables. 

As  one  example,  assume  that  the  music-liking  population  basically 
divides  itself  into  those  who  like  jazz  and  those  who  like  classical  music, 
both  of  whom  follow  their  favorite  forms  of  music  avidly  on  both  radio  and 
television.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  strong  correlation  (overlap) 
between  enjoying  jazz  programs  on  television  and  on  radio;  and  a  strong 
correlation  between  enjoying  classical  music  on  radio  and  on  television. 
That  high  correlation  means  that  watching  jazz  on  TV  and  listening  to  jazz 
on  the  radio  are  relatively  close  to  each  other  in  the  multidimensional 
space  and  watching  music  performances  on  TV  and  listening  to  classical 
music  on  the  radio  are  also  relatively  close.  But  neither  of  these  two 
music  clusters  is  close  to  each  other. 

Assume  further  that  people  who  like  jazz  don't  like  classical  music 
and  vice-versa.  That  would  lead  to  the  four  variables  being  described  in 
the  following  single  dimension: 


To  construct  an  index  to  represent  this  single  dimension,  one  could  con- 
struct a  four  item  index  with  respondents  given  one  point  for  each 
response:  1)  Watch  classical  on  TV,  2)  Listen  to  classical  on  radio,  3) 
Don't  watch  jazz  on  TV,  A)  Don't  listen  to  jazz  on  the  radio.  The  more 
points  on  the  scale,  the  closer  the  person  is  to  the  left-hand  end  of  the 
scale  (LIKE  CLASSICAL  AND  .DON'T  LIKE  JAZZ);  the  fewer  the  points,  the  more 
the  person  is  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  scale  (LIKE  JAZZ  AND  DON'T  LIKE 
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CLASSICAL)*  Here,  then,  only  one  index  or  dimension  is  required  to  sum  up 
variations  in  response  to  these  four  questions* 

But,  as  a  second  example,  suppose  instead  that  the  correlation  coeffi- 
cients show  that  liking  jazz  and  liking  classical  music  are  not  polar  oppo- 
sites,  but  are  almost  unrela.sd  to  one  another*  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  correlation  or  association  between  liking  jazz  and  liking  classical 
music*  Here  the  factor  analysis  is  likely  to  generate  a  two-dimensional 
solution  that  could  well  take  the  following  form  in  spatial  terms: 


(Here  the  intersection  point  is  arbitrarily  defined  to  denote  the  presence 
of  a  second  dimension*)  Such  a  configuration  suggests  the  need  for  two  di- 
mensions to  describe  the  data,  one  dimension  for  classical  music  and  one 
dimension  for  jazz*  That  indicates  the  need  for  two  indices  of  two  items 
each,  a  cl£  .cal  one  scored  0,  1,  or  2  depending  on  whether  the  person 
watched  or  listened  to  iio  classical  music  (0),  enjoyed  classical  music  ei- 
ther on  radio  or  on  TV  (1),  or  on  both  radio  and  TV  (2).  The  two  item  jazz 
index  would  be  scored  in  the  same  way*  When  there  are  two  dimensions,  use 
of  two  indices  makes  more  sense* 

The  same  logic  applies  when  there  are  three  dimensions  in  the  data* 
This  would  be  the  case  if>  for  example,  listening  to  jazz  on  radio  and 
watching  jazz  on  television  vers  related  (as  above),  but  that  was  not  true 
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for  classical  music —  so  that  listening  to  classical  music  on  the  radio  was 
unrelated  both  to  watching  classical  music  programs  on  TV  and  to  listening 
and  watching  jazz.    In  that  case,  we  might  have: 


where  the  position  of  the  TV  classical  variable  needs  to  be  visualized  as 
being  located  on  a  right  angle  from  the  page  in  a  third  dimension*  Here 
three  indices  seem  called  for:  one  for  jazz  (on  either  radio  or  TV),  one 
for  classical  music  on  TV,  and  one  for  classical  music  on  radio* 

Thus,  as  noted  above,  factor  analysis  has  the  ability  to  discover 
which  of  these  or  other  patterns  best  describes  the  relations  between  vari- 
ables. We  might  well  discover  that  the  variables  are  more  organized  around 
the  types  of  mass  media  than  around  the  types  of  music  as  portrayed  above. 
In  that  case,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  construct  our  indices  on  that 
basis.  If,  for  example,  the  factor  analysis  generated  a  two-  dimensional 
space  like  the  following: 
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then  it  would  seem  that  the  most  logical  indices  are  a  two-item  measure  of 
TV  users  and  another  two-item  measure  of  radio  users • 

Another  possibility  is  that  all  four  variables  cluster  together  on  one 
dimension,  but  not  apart  from  each  other  on  that  single  line  as  in  our 
first  examples.    Visually,  this  would  look  like: 


Since  all  four  variables  cluster  together,  this  suggests  people fs  media 
behavior  i6  organized  around  one  type  of  music  on  any  type  of  mass  medium • 
The  appropriate  index  here  would  be  based  on  four  items  —  a  person  answer- 
ing "yes"  to  all  four  questions  scoring  a  four,  "yes"  to  three  scoring  a 
three,  etc*  down  to  zero. 

All  these  examples  6hould  make  these  five  points  about  factor  analysis 


1)  It  generates  different  dimensions  depending  on  the  pattern  of 
correlations  that  is  observed. 

2)  Interpretation  of  these  resulting  dimensions  is  dependent  solely 
on  the  investigator^  (human)  judgement  of  what  it  is  that  leads 
to  the  clustering  of  variables  in  that  space — even  though  the 
dimensions  are  derived  by  mathematical  formulas. 

3)  Factor  analysis  depends  solely  on  statistical  correlation  or 
association  between  variables  and  employs  no  prior  logic  about 
how  the  variables  ought  »;o  be  related.    It  has  no  ideas  or 
assumptions  of  what  association  makes  sense. 

4)  It  thus  attempts  to  uncover  or  discover  "spaces"  rather  than  to 
fit  any  preconceived  pattern  of  how  variables  ought  to  be  situated 
in  that  space. 

5)  It  suggests  variables  that  ought  to  go  together  to  form  indices, 
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but  the  actual  index  construction  is  a  separate  process. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  will  be  noted  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  slavishly  following  the  factor  analytic  results.  That  is  because 
the  factor  analysis  may  well  group  variables  together  that  make  minimal  or 
no  analytic  sense  when  lumped  together  into  a  single  index.  For  that  rea- 
son, we  have  leavened  the  factor  analysis  results  in  chapters  5  to  9  with 
our  own  "common  sense"  indices  that  summarize  variables  that  should  be  ad- 
ded together  to  understand  and  clarify  how  the  study  variables  relate  to 
one  another. 

It  might  be  well  to  illustrate  the  complexities  and  ambiguities  in- 
herent in  most  factor  analyses  with  a  specific  "real  life"  example  from  the 
present  study.  In  Figure  2.3,  we  have  presented  the  results  of  a  factor 
analysis  for  SPA  media  variables  alluded  to  in  the  above  illustration.  The 
12  variables  involve  three  types  of  mass  media  (television,  radio,  and 
recordings)  and  four  types  of  music  (jazz,  classical,  opera,  and  musicals). 
The  basic  question  for  the  factor  analysis,  again,  is:  Are  people's 
behaviors  with  regard  to  music  consumption  via  the  mass  media  more  depen- 
dent on  the  music  or  more  dependent  on  the  medium? 

The  array  of  points  in  Figure  2.3  indicates  a  mixture  of  both.  The 
main,  horizontal  dimension  separates  certain  TV  responses  (for  classical 
items  (4),  for  opera  (7),  and  for  musicals  (10))  from  their  counterparts  on 
radio  and  records  (items  5+6,  8+9,  and  10  +  11).  That  suggests  that 
the  medium  if  the  major  dimension  involved,  but  only  for  these  three  types 
of  srjsic,  and  not  for  jazz. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  factor  shown  on  the  vertical  dimension 
is  a  music  dimension.  .That  dimension  clearly  separates  the  (clustered) 
jazz  responses  (items  1,  2,  and  3)  from  the  responses  to    the    other  three 
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types  of  music  (items  4  through  12)* 

In  the  same  way,  the  third  dimension  (which  is  circled  and  must  be 
visualised  as  coming  up  straight  from  the  page)  once  again  indicates  a 
medium-oriented  factor  since  it  groups  the  four  items  relate'  to  watching 
music  programs  on  TV  (items  1,  4,  7,  and  10)  ♦ 

Thus,  of  all  the  possible  ways  one  might  find  that  the  12  variables 
organized,  this  factor  analysis  suggests  responses  to  these  questions  or- 
ganize themselves  around  three  dimensions: 

1)  Radio/ recordings  of  classical  music,  opera,  and  operetta/musicals 

2)  Jazz  (on  radio,  TV,  and  recordings) 

3)  TV  music 

Three  indices  that  are  thus  suggested  are  a  six-item  one  for 
radio/recordings ,  a  three-item  one  for  jazz,  and  a  four-item  one  for  TV 
music*  This  does  not  suggest  that  it  would  not  be  worthwhile  to  create 
other  dimensions,  say  xor  classical  music,  for  listening  to  music  on  radio,, 
or  for  all  12  items  together*  It  suggests  that  the  three  dimensions  on 
Figure  2#?  have  the  strength  of  at  least  some  statistical  or  empirical  log- 
ic behind  them* 
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12)    INDEX  CONSTRUCTION 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  attempting  to  analyze  survey  data  by 
index  construction.  They  are  to  increase  reliability  and  to  increase  effi- 
ciency. 

Reliability  is  increased  because  one  does  not  have  to  depend  on  indi- 
vidual responses  to  a  single  item.  On  any  given  item,  respondents  may 
misinterpret  the  question,  be  misled  by  a  single  word,  or  give  an  incorrect 
answer  in  any  number  of  ways.  Having  responses  to  additional  questions, 
which  have  varied  wording  and  varied  perspectives  allows  the  researcher  to 
be  more  sure  that  respondents  are,  for  example,  more  active  in  the  arts,  or 
more  active  users  of  mass  media  for  arts-related  activities. 

Efficiency  is  increased  because  instead  of  analyzing  5,  10,  or  20 
items  separately  and  encountering  possibly  numerous  idiosyncracies  in  each, 
one  can  lump  these  items  together  in  a  single  variable.  As  we  have  seen, 
factor  analysis  is  a  very  useful  tool  for  identifying  1)  which  items  to  put 
into  an  index,  and  2)  how  many  indices  to  create. 

In  order  to  keep  the  analyses  in  this  report  at  the  least  complicated 
and  most  understandable  level,  we  have  used  a  very  simple  method  of  con- 
structing indices  once  they  have  been  defined.  That  method  is  to  assign  a 
single  point  to  be  given  for  each  appropriate  response  in  that  index  (e.g., 
one  point  for  each  arts  activity,  or  one  point  for  each  type  of  mass  media 
employed).  While  more  sophisticated  index  construction  schemes  can  be  dev- 
ised, this  one  has  the  value  of  maximum  simplicity,  interpretation  and 
compr ehensibility • 

In  examining  index  analyses  in  this  report,  it  is  also  important  to 
note    that  the  construction  of  such  indices  does  not  imply  that  the  activi- 
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Figure  2.3:    Plot  of  Rotated  Factors  of  Arts  Participation  via  the  Media 
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ties  and  preferences  within  them  are  equivalent  or  interchangeable  elements 
of  experience.  While  the  indices  group  these  elements  for  a  broader  exami- 
nation of  the  survey  data,  the  relative  influence  of  each  variable  incor- 
porated in  an  index  is  also  analyzed  in  the  chapters  to  follow.  Finally, 
while  other  index  grouping  of  questions  are  certainly  possible  and  meaning- 
ful, the  indices  used  in  this  report  follow  the  groupings  of  questions  used 
in  the  questionnaire  and  in  the  individual  chapters  which  compose  this  re- 
port. 
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Chapter  3 
ARTS  PARTICIPATION 


The  SPAf82  began  with  a  series  of  "core"  questions  designed  to 
describe  participation  in  eight  main  arts-related  activities  in  the  United 
States*  These  core  questions  were  asked  of  jill  respondents  in  the  survey 
and   measured    their    participation    in  the  arts  during  the  previous  twelve 


live  arts  performance  or  a  performer  in  a  live  arts  event.  Participation 
also  included  reading  certain  types  of  literature,  such  as  novels,  short 
stories,  poems  or  plays.  The  core  arts  participation  questions  In  this 
study,  then,  included  attending  live  performances  or  art  displays,  reading 
certain  forms  of  literature,  and  performing  in  a  public  arts  event. 

This  chapter  examines  these  questions  and  the  tabulations  of  respon- 
dents1 answers  to  them,  aggregated  for  all  12  months  of  the  survey.  The 
analysis  in  this  chapter  transforms  these  responses  into  several  formats 
for  analysis  and  consideration: 


1)  Estimates  of  the  participation  rate  and  the  number 
of  participants  for  various  art  forms — these 
estimates  indicate  the  relative  amount  of 

public  activity  in  each  of  the  art  activities. 
For  instance,  how  many  Americans  attend  opera  or 
attend  ballet?    What  proportion  of  Americans 
performed  in  a  live  public  arts  event,  or  read 
novels,  short  stories,  poetry  or  plays? 

2)  Differential  participation  rates  within  several 
demographic  groups — this  analysis  examines  dif- 
ferences in  participation  among  people  with  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  major  predictive  variables 
for  each  arts  activity  (e.g.,  are  blacks  more 
likely  than  whites  to  attend  jazz  performances). 

3)  Differential  participation  by  each  demographic 


months.    "Participation"  included  being  either  in    the    audience    for  some 
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group  when  the  associated  influences  of  other 
demographic  variables  are  controlled  statistically — 
this  analysis  suggests  the  reasons  why  differences 
occur  among  sub-groups  within  a  demographic  variable. 
For  example,  are  the  differential  participation 
rates  among  whites  and  blacks  attributable  to  other 
factors  associated  with  race,  such  as  education 
and  income?    Is  it  the  higher  educational  level 
of  whites  that  accounts  for  their  greater  arts 
participation? 

4)  The  extent  of  overlapping  audiences  of  art  forms 
indicated  by  correlations  between  pairs  of  arts 
activities— these  correlations  show  which  art 
forms  have  more  "overlap"  across  audiences.  Are 
people  who  attend  jazz  performances,  for  example, 
more  likely  to  read  literature  or  to  attend  musicals 
as  well? 

5)  An  index  of  overall  cultural  participation  in  these 
art  forms  by  demographic  groups — this  analysis  allows 
prediction  of  a  broader  spectrum  of  participation  based 
on  background  factors.    For  example,  do  blacks  or  whites 
tend  to  participate  in  a  greater  number  of  types  of 
arts  activities? 


1)    CORE  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

The  core  questions  ask  about  attendance  at  seven  types  of  live  perfor 
mances  or  art  displays: 


-  jazz 

-  classical  music 

-  opera 

-  musicals  or  operettas 

-  non-musical  plays 

-  ballet 

-  art  museums  and  galleries 


Questions  8  and  9  ask  whether  the  respondents  had  themselves  performed  in 
(or  rehearsed  for)  such  public  performances,  by  playing  a  musical  instru- 
ment, by  acting,  singing,  >t  dancing.  The  final  core  question,  question 
10,  asks  about  reading  novels,  short  stories,  poetry,  or  plays.  All  ten 
questions  ask  about  participation  in  the  last  12  months.  Table  3.1  shows 
the  exact  wording  and  format  of  the  core  questions. 
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As  Table  3.1  shows,  if  respondents  answered  "yes"  to  the  initial  ques- 
tions on  participation,  follow-up  questions  were  asked  about  the  number  of 
times  he/she  had  participated  during  the  previous  months  For  the  next  two 
questions  on  performing  and  rehearsing,  those  who  reported  participating  in 
the  last  12  months  were  asked  only  about  their  type  of  performance  or 
rehearsal  activities  during  that  12-month  periods  Thus,  while  the  time 
frame  for  follow-up  questions  to  the  first  seven  questions  is  the  previous 
month,  the  time  frame  for  the  follow-up  questions  to  Questions  8  and  9  is 
the  previous  year. 

Responses  for  each  of  the  core  questions  in  Table  3.1  show  the  number 
of  respondents  falling  into  each  response  category.  For  instance, 
responses  to  Question  1  on  attendance  of  jazz  performances  indicate  that  of 
the  total  of  the  17,254  respondents,  15,601  said  they  had  not  attended  a 
live  jazz  performance  during  the  previous  year.  The  remaining  1,653 
respondents  fall  into  two  categories:  the  1,622  (the  sum  of  all  respondents 
reporting  some  attendance  for  the  previous  month  or  1111  +  351  +  122  +  22  + 
16)  who  reported  going  to  a  jazz  performance  in  the  last  12  months  and  the 
31  respondents  who  did  not  give  a  codable  response.  The  first  set  of 
numbers  is  a  breakdown  of  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported  different 
frequencies  of  attendance  for  the  last  month.  For  example,  of  the  1,622 
who  had  attended  a  jazz  performance  in  the  last  year,  1,111  said  they  had 
not  attended  a  jazz  performance  in  the  previous  month,  while  511  had.  Of 
those,  351  had  attended  in  the  previous  month,  122  two  or  three  times,  22 
four  or  five  times  and  16  six  or  more  times.  The  responses  to  questions  2 
through  7  follow  the  same  format  as  Question  1. 

The  exact  wording  of  the  questions  in  Table  3.1  provides  further  de- 
tails about  the  surveyfs  operational  definition  of  arts  participation.  The 
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survey's  definition  of  attendance  at  musical  and  non-musical  stage  plays, 
for  example,  excludes  grade  school  and  high  school  productions.  While  the 
raw  tabulations  in  Table  3.1  suggest  certain  differences  across  activities, 
substantive  conclusions  from  the  Table  3.1  data  require  further  analysis 
involving  weighting,  percentaging ,  and  other  statistical  manipulations  of 
these  data. 
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Table  3.1:    Distribution  of  Responses  to  Core  Participation  Questions  (N*  17, 254) 
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2}    POPULATION  ESTIMATES  OF  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

An  important  result  of  this  national  sample  is  its  ability  to  provide 
estimates  of  the  extent  of  public  participation  in  each  type  of  arts  ac- 
tivity* Since  a  certain  amount  of  sampling  error  can  be  expected  in  even 
the  most  rigorously  developed  sample,  certain  groups  may  not  have  been  in- 
cluded in  their  true  proportions  in  the  population.  The  raw  data  shown  in 
Table  3.2a  are  thus  weighted  by  gender,  age,  and  race  groups  in  order  to 
make  projections  to  the  entire  U.S*  adult  population  —  the  nearly  165  mil- 
lion of  these  adults,  18  years  or  older.  If,  for  example,  the  proportion 
of  white  males  aged  18-29  in  a  particular  sample  category  were  only  half  as 
large  as  the  national  proportion  indicated  in  Census  Bureau  figures,  data 
from  such  respondents  in  the  sample  would  have  been  given  a  weight  of  two. 
If  it  were  three  times  as  large,  then  a  weight  of  one-third  would  be  ap- 
plied, and  so  forth.  See  Chapter  2  for  more  details  about  weighting.  When 
such  weighting  procedures  were  applied  to  the  data  in  Table  3.1,  the 
results  are  as  shown  in  Table  3.2a. 

Thus,  the  weighted  data  indicate  that  22%  of  the  American  public 
visited  an  art  museum  or  gallery  in  the  last  12  months.  This  percentage 
translates  into  36,000,000  visitors  at  art  displays  in  the  country  as  a 
wholee  Note  that  these  population  and  percentage  estimates  should  not  be 
read  with  a  false  sense  of  precision  because  a  small  percentage  of  error 
can  equal  a  large  number  of  people.  The  final  column  in  Table  3.2a  indi- 
cates a  +/-  1.14%  margin  of  error  in  the  estimate  of  attendees  of  art  muse- 
ums1 or  nearly  2  million  persons. 

The  range  of  attendance  estimates  in  Table  3.2a    is    broad,  spanning 
j        approximately    5    million    for  opera  to  36  million  for  art  museums.  Atten- 
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dance  at  art  museums  and  galleries  as  well  as  musicals  is  estimated  to  be 
in  the  range  of  over  30  million;  attendance  at  classical  music,  plays,  and 
jazz  performances  fall  into  an  intermediate  range  of  16-21  million;  atten- 
dance at  ballet  and  opera  occupy  a  relatively  low  range  of  5-7  million.  In 
comparison,  the  reading  of  novels,  short  stories,  poetry,  and  plays  is  the 
only  type  of  arts  participation  in  which  over  half  of  the  population  was 
involved  during  the  previous  year.  Over  90  million  Americans,  according  to 
our  estimate,  read  such  literature  in  the  prior  year. 

Table  3.2b  presents  parallel  figures  for  performing  or  rehearsing  for 
a  public  performance  during  the  past  year.  The  estimates  are  again  weight- 
ed to  correct  for  any  disproportionate  representation  of  certain  groups  in 
the  sample.  The  estimates  for  performance  or  rehearsal  for  a  public  per- 
formance tend  to  fall  into  the  same  order  of  arts-related  activities  as  the 
attendance  data.  Playing  classical  music  and  singing  in  a  musical  play  are 
both  in  the  high  range  (representing  nearly  1.5  million  adults),  playing 
jazz  and  acting  in  a  non-musical  play  are  in  a  somewhat  lower  range  (of 
nearly  1.3  million  adults)  and  dancing  in  a  ballet  and  singing  in  an  opera 
are  in  a  much  lower  range,  but  still  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

When  art  forms  c^e  rank  ordered  by  the  number  of  people  attending  per- 
formances and  by  the  number  of  people  performing  in  them,  they  fall  in 
nearly  the  same  order.  This  relationship  is  shown  in  Table  3.2c,  which 
presents  both  sets  of  estimates  for  six  art  forms  arrayed  from  left  to 
right  from  highest  to  lowest  number  in  terms  of  attendees.  In  terms  of 
performances,  the  first  and  second  ranks  are  reversed  with  performers  in 
musicals  ranking  second  to  performers  of  clasoical  music.  The  third  and 
fourth  ranks  also  switch,  with  actors  in  plays  ranking  slightly  below  peo- 
ple who  play  jazz  music  as  performers.    The  final    ranks    remain    the  same 
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with  ballet  performers  being  more  numerous  than  performers  in  an  opera. 
Thus,  art  forms  with  greater  numbers  of  attendees  tend  tlso  to  have  larger 
numbers  of  performers. 

While  the  number  of  performers  generally  declines  as  attendees  de- 
crease, this  does  not  occur  at  a  uniform  rate  as  demonstrated  in  the  ratio 
figures  in  Table  3.2c.  The  two  important  exceptions  are  musicals  and  jazz. 
Whereas  musicals  have  the  largest  audience  of  the  six  art  forms  studied, 
the  ratio  of  performers  to  attendees  is  nearly  half  the  ratio  for  the  jazz 
audience  which  has  the  highest  performer-to-attendee  ratio  in  the  table. 

In  sum,  comparison  of  the  estimates  of  arts  participation  reveals 
differing  patterns  in  attendance  and  performance  forms  of  participation. 
Musicals  have  a  relatively  high  level  of  attendees  and  performers ,  but  only 
an  intermediate  ratio  of  performers  to  attendees.  Classical  music  has  a 
high  level  of  performers,  an  intermediate  level  of  attendees,  and  a 
moderately  high  ratio  of  performers  to  attendees.  Plays  have  a  moderately 
high  level  of  performers  and  ratio  of  performers  to  attendees  and  an  inter- 
mediate level  of  attendees.  Jazz  has  a  moderately  high  leve]  of  perform- 
ers, a  low  intermediate  level  of  attendees,  and  the  highest  ratio  of  per- 
formers l:o  attendees.  Finally,  ballet  and  opera  have  low  levels  of  both 
performers  and  attendees  as  well  as  the  lowest  ratios  of  performers  to  at- 
tendees. These  figures  suggest  jazz  to  be  the  most  "accessible1'  art  form 
to  the  public  in  terms  of  public  performance,  with  ballet  and  opera  being 
least  accessible. 
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Table  3.2a:    Weighted  Participation  Bate  Estimates  for  Arts  Activities 

During  the  Past  Year 


Percentage     Estimated  U*S#*  Error 
Attending  Population  Factor** 


Beading 

56*9% 

93 

million 

+/-1.04 

Art  Museums 

22.1% 

36 

million 

+/-1.14% 

Musicals 

1.8.6% 

30 

million 

+/-  .79% 

Classical  Music 

13.0% 

21 

million 

+/-  .76% 

Plays 

11.9% 

20 

million 

+/-  .61% 

Jazz 

9.6% 

16 

million 

+/-  .62% 

Ballet 

4.2% 

7 

million 

+/~  .37% 

Opera 

3.0% 

5 

million 

+/-  .37% 

*  Percentage  x  164  million 
**  The  error  factor  is  at  95%  confidence  and  takes  design  effects  into 
account* 
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Table  3.2b:    Weighted  Population  Estimates  for  Appearing  in 
Public  Arts-Related  Performances 


Previous 
Year 


Estimated  U.S.* 

Population 
(in  thousands) 


Error 
Factor** 


Classical  Music 

Musicals 

Jazz 

Plays 

Ballet 

Opera 


.92 
.92 
.82 
.82 
.12 
.12 


1,476- 
1,468 
1  *81 
1,270 
207 
134 


+/-.112 
+/-.H2 
+/-.112 
+/-.072 
+/-.032 
+/-.052 


*  Percentage  x  164  millior. 
**  The  error  factor  is  at  952  confidence  and  takes  design  effects  into 
account. 


Table  3.2c:  Ratio  of  Performers  to  Attendees  Based  on 
Population  Estimates  (in  thousands) 


Musicals 


Classical 

Music  Plays 


Jazz     Ballet  Opera 


Performers 
Attendees 

Ratio  of 
Performers 
to  Attendees 


1,468 
30,664 

.048 


1,476 
21,398 

.069 


1,270 
19,579 

.065 


1,281 
15,815 

.081 


207 
6,901 

.030 


134 
4,996 

.027 
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3)    ARTS  PARTICIPATION  AND  BACKGROUND  FACTORS 

The  1982  survey  of  arts  participation  allows  examination  of  arts  par- 
ticipation by  a  variety  of  measured  background  variables*  The  larger  sur- 
vey included  questions  on  the  following  background  variables: 

A.  Geography 


1*  Urban 

2.  Rural 

3.  Population  Size  of  Place 

4.  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA) 

5.  State 

6.  County 

B.  Demography 

1.  Race 

2.  National  Origin 

3.  Age 

4.  Marital  Status 

5.  Relationship  in  Household 

6.  Gender 

7.  Education 

8*  Household  Income 

9.  Number  of  Children 

C.  Housing 

1.  Type  of  Unit 

2.  Access  to  Automobile 

3.  Kitchen  Facilities 

4.  Telephone 

5.  Number  of  Units 

6.  Year  Built 

7.  Tenure  of  Living  Quarters 

8.  Length  of  Time  at  Address 

9.  Number  of  Moves  in  the  Last  Five  Years 

D.  Occupation  and  Employment 

1«  Employment  Status 

2.  Reason  for  Unemployment 

3.  Extent  of  Job  Search  Efforts 

4.  Occupation 

5«  Type  of  Employing  Organization 


The  analyses  in  this  chapter ,  however,  are  limited  to  eleven  background 
variables  (in  this  list  and  in  figures  that  follow):  age,  gender,  race, 
education;  income,  SMSA,  region,  marital  status,    work    hours,  occupation, 
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and  number  of  children  •  These  variables  were  selected  to  represent  the 
most  salient  dimensions  of  geography,  demography,  and  occupation*  Vari- 
ables related  to  housing  and  to  origin  are  examined  in  Chapter  4. 

In  the  following  analyses  of  background  variables  and  their  impact  on 
arts  participation,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  usefulness 
of  these  variables  in  predicting  participation,  and  their  usefulness  in  ex- 
plaining that  same  participation*  An  understanding  of  that  distinction 
will  help  the  reader  decide  whether  to  devote  more  of  his  attention  to  the 
unadjusted  data  or  the  adjusted  data,  depending  on  his  needs  and  interests* 
If  a  factor  is  a  useful  predictor  of  arts  participation,  then  it  effi- 
ciently characterizes  groups  of  people  who  are  more  likely  to  participate 
than  other  groups.  At  face  value,  this  knowledge  serves  to  predict  atten- 
dance, although  the  factor  cannot  be  said  to  cause  the  different  rates  of 
participation,  and  might  only  succeed  at  a  predictor  because  of  its  associ- 
ation with  other  related  factors  which  have  a  more  direct  or  stronger  in- 
fluence on  participation  behavior.  For  readers  interested  in  efficient 
prediction  of  arts  participation,  without  examining  the  underlying  and 
perhaps  more  complex  relationship  between  background  factors  and  participa- 
tion, the  unadjusted  statistics  in  this  chapter  will  provide  the  needed  in- 
formation. 

However,  for  those  readers  interested  in  explaining  why  participation 
differs  across  groups  of  people  with  different  background  characteristics, 
it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  web  of  influences  on  arts  participation  and 
identify  factors  with  the  greatest  explanatory  power.  The  adjusted  statis- 
tics in  this  chapter,  which  separate  out  a  given  background  factor's  expla- 
natory power  from  all  other  factors  studied,  will  be  more  informative  to 
readers  attempting  to  explain  arts  partici^^^i  behavior. 
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Taala  3.3  Participation  Kataa  far  Virion*  Arta  Actlvltlaa  by  Background  Ftccort 


Claaalcal 

Art 

Mualc 

Opart 

Hut let It 

Fltya 

Itlltc 

Huttuat 

Uttdlnj 

Grand  miq  ; 

9.62 

13.02 

3,02 

18.62 

11.92 

4.22 

22.12 

56.42 

Act: 

11-24 

17.5 

11.0 

2,0 

16.6 

10.7 

3.9 

22.7 

59.8 

25-34 

14.5 

13.0 

2.6 

19.8 

12.2 

4.8 

26.5 

62.1 

35-44 

7.1 

16.4 

3.6 

23.1 

15.3 

6.0 

27*1 

59.6 

45-54 

7.0 

14.8 

3.9 

21,3 

13.4 

3.7 

22.0 

54.9 

55-64 

4.9 

12.8 

3.5 

18.7 

11.5 

3.7 

18.9 

52.9 

65-74 

2.0 

12.1 

3.4 

13.9 

9.9 

3.0 

14.6 

47.3 

75-96 

1.4 

7.1 

2.0 

8.9 

5.2 

1.6 

8.3 

40.8 

5ax: 

Halt 

10.3 

11.3 

2.7 

16.6 

10.7 

2.7 

21,0 

48.9 

FttMlt 

9.0 

14.5 

3.3 

20.5 

12.9 

5.5 

23.1 

63.0 

Kaca  : 

Whltt 

t.9 

13.9 

3.2 

19.7 

12.7 

4.5 

23.2 

58.3 

Hack 

15.4 

6.7 

1.2 

10.0 

5.8 

1.8 

12.4 

42.0 

Othtr 

1.5 

9.5 

3.1 

13.2 

8.0 

3.5 

27.4 

50.1 

Educatloa: 

* 

Cradt  tchool 

1.4 

1.9 

0.5 

4.2 

1.7 

0.4 

2.7 

21.0 

Sana  high  achoal 

4.1 

3.9 

0.5 

6.1 

3.5 

0.8 

7.2 

39.0 

6.1 

7.6 

1.9 

13.3 

7.0 

2.4 

16.1 

54.2 

1         call At* 

14.9 

17.9 

3.8 

26.1 

16.4 

5.9 

32.5 

73.1 

Colltft  ffTAiuAtft 

19.2 

29.4 

6.6 

37.4 

25.9 

9.7 

44.1 

79.9 

Cfiiiti  ft  A^HaaI 

19.6 

38.5 

10.2 

44.9 

36.3 

13.2 

55.9 

85. 1 

locos*: 

Undar  $5,000 

7.1 

8.5 

0.7 

9.5 

7.2 

2.5 

12.1 

39.8 

$5,000  -  99,999 

7.5 

8.1 

1.8 

9.2 

5.5 

2.0 

13.0 

45.6 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

t.l 

9.5 

1.9 

13.2 

8.1 

3.6 

18.2 

53.2 

$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 

9.2 

11.1 

2.0 

17.2 

10.3 

3.5 

20.9 

56.2 

11.6 

18.3 

4.4 

28.0 

17.9 

6.2 

30.7 

67.4 

$50,000  and  ovar 

16.8 

30.6 

10.4 

43.7 

33.8 

10.4 

47,  5 

77.5 

Mot  aacartalnad 

9.9 

13.8 

3.9 

18.6 

10.7 

4.5 

22.4 

56.9 

SMSA: 

Cant  city  of  SMSA 

12.6 

14.7 

3.9 

21.2 

14.1 

5.6 

25.6 

56.5 

SMSA,  not  cant  clt/ 

10.5 

14.3 

3.7 

22.2 

13.2 

5.0 

24.7 

60.3 

Mat  in  SMSA 

6.0 

10.1 

1.4 

12.3 

8.5 

2.1 

15.9 

51.8 

Kagloa: 

13.9 

22.2 

58.5 

florcMiic 

t.9 

13.8 

3.6 

22.9 

5.4 

Morthcantral 

10.1 

14.2 

2.9 

18.4 

12.1 

3.6 

21.4 

58.4 

soutn 

8.6 

10.0 

2.5 

13.8 

9.2 

3.5 

18.5 

49.1 

wasc 

11.5 

15.6 

3.7 

22.5 

14.0 

5.1 

28.9 

63.9 

Marital  Statua: 

Marriad 

6.8 

12.2 

2.6 

18.5 

11.4 

3.6 

21.3 

55.7 

Vldowad 

2.4 

10.7 

3.3 

13.4 

7.6 

3.0 

11.7 

47.8 

Dlforcad 

14.8 

17.8 

3.5 

20.8 

14.5 

6.1 

26.5 

60.7 

Saparatad 

12.6 

9.9 

2.4 

14.9 

9.9 

3.3 

17.9 

47.0 

Mavar  Marrlad 

19.0 

15.2 

4.2 

20.8 

14.5 

6.0 

27.6 

61.6 

Work  lours: 
Nona 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  bra 

41  to  49 
50  or  sort 


7.2 

11.6 

2.6 

15.7 

10.1 

3.5 

18.7 

-  54.6 

11.8 

16.1 

3.2 

23.2 

15.2 

5.2 

28.6 

64.7 

11.6 

14.7 

4.3 

21.2 

13.2 

5.6 

25.8 

62.4 

10.5 

12.5 

2.8 

18.7 

12.3 

4.3 

22.3 

55.1 

11.6 

14,3 

3.5 

19.8 

11.0 

4.3 

23.9 

57.4 

12.1 

14.6 

3.7 

22.6 

14.2 

4.7 

24.9 

54.3 

Occupation: 
trot tttlontl 
Han af trial 
Stltt  ,dtrlctl 
Craft a aan 
Oparatlva* 
Laborara 
Sarvica  vorktrt 
Mot  working 
Kaaplng  houat 
Studant 
JUtirtd 

Frtttnct  of  Chlldrtn: 
Mo  chlldrtn 
Ona  6-11 
Two  *  6-11 
Ona  undar  6 
Ooa  6-11,  Ona  undar  6 
Ona  undar  6,  Two+  6-11 
Tvo+  undar  6 
Ona  6-11 ,  Two*  undar  6 
Two  +  6-11,  Two+  undar 


18.0 

30.0 

7.9 

37.2 

27.4 

9.9 

45.1 

78.5 

14.2 

19.3 

5.6 

31.9 

19.8 

6.6 

36.0 

66.2 

12.4 

14.9 

2.9 

24.7 

14.8 

5.8 

25.8 

68.3 

8.3 

6.7 

1.4 

11.6 

5.7 

1.7 

15.6 

41.8 

6.6 

4.3 

0.6 

7.0 

4.0 

1.1 

9.6 

37.9 

8.0 

5.7 

0.8 

7.2 

5.0 

1.5 

12.7 

40.1 

9.7 

11.3 

2.8 

16.8 

8.9 

4.1 

20.1 

60.2 

10.3 

11.9 

2.6 

15.5 

10.5 

3.5 

20.6 

54.0 

4.5 

10.9 

2.2 

14.8 

8.4 

3.2 

16.4 

54.2 

25.3 

18.3 

3. a 

24.0 

22.0 

7.2 

35.9 

79.2 

2.2 

9.0 

3.1 

14.3 

9.3 

2.2 

12.8 

43.5 

10.2 

13.8 

3.5 

19.4 

12.7 

4.3 

22.7 

56.5 

7.3 

12.4 

2.7 

19.6 

10.9 

4.4 

22.8 

57.5 

8.3 

14.5 

2.7 

18.1 

11.7 

6.5 

•  21.2 

58.2 

10.2 

9.0 

1.2 

16.1 

9.9 

2.7 

18.9 

55.3 

6.1 

10.0 

1.3 

14.7 

8.1 

4.6 

22.6 

56.1 

7.7 

9.9 

1.7 

10.3 

7.0 

1.6 

18.9 

56.0 

8.8 

8.7 

1.4 

15.7 

7.7 

3.4 

18.1 

8.9 

.  13.-9 

2.1 

19.7 

15.0 

4.5 

18.5 

55.5 

4^ 

S, 

<  9.8 

3.1 

10.3 

6.3 

2.2 

23.6 

44.9 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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The  following  analyses  of  background  factors  are  organized  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  examines  each  of  11  demographic  factors  to  see  how 
they  affect  participation  rates  across  eight  different  arts  activities. 
The  second  part  examines  each  of  the  eight  arts  activities  to  see  which 
background  factors  predict  attendance  within  each  arts  activity,  using  both 
unadjusted  and  adjusted  data. 

Across  different  arts  activities,  some  background  factors  are  general- 
ly useful  predictors  of  participation.  These  patterns  can  be  seen  by  read- 
ing across  rows  of  Tables  3.3  and  3.4,  which  present  respectively  the  ad- 
justed and  unadjusted  figures  for  participation  rates  by  background  fac- 
tors. (Discussion  of  the  adjusted  figures  will  be  postponed  until  the 
second  part  of  the  background  factor  analyses  within  art  activities.)  The 
general  impact  of  each  of  eleven  background  factors  on  participation  in 
various  arts  activities  is  summarised  below. 
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Tiblt  3.4:    ^OA-Adjusted  Participation  Rates  for  Various  Arts  Activities  by  Background  Factors 


Crand  otan: 

Aft: 

18*24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Stx: 
Malt 
Ftaalt 

Race: 

Whlct 
Black 
Ochtr 

Education: 
Cradt  gchool 
Som  high  achool 
High  gchool*  graduate 
Soae  colltgt 
Colltgt  graduate 
Craduatt  school 

In coat: 
Undtr  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  ovtr 
Not  agctrtaintd 

SMS  A: 

Ctnt  city  of  SMSA 
SMSA,  not  ctnt  city 
Not  in  SMSA 

Region: 
Northeast 
Northcentral 
South 
tftft 


Jazz 

9.62 


Classical 
Music      Optra   Musicals  Plays 


Art 

Ballet  Mustuss 


13. o: 


3.0Z     18.62     11.9Z  4.22 


22.12 


Reading 

56.42 


15.2 

10.1 

1.0 

16.0 

9.5 

3.0 

21.3 

56.3 

13.9 

9.9 

1.9 

17.0 

9.6 

3.7 

22.9 

57.1 

7.7 

14.1 

3.3 

20.6 

13.4 

5.3 

24.2 

55.9 

7.2 

15.6 

4.3 

21.3 

13.7 

4.2 

22.1 

56.1 

6.0 

15.5 

4.5 

21.2 

13.8 

5.0 

2:. 8 

57.4 

4.4 

16.9 

4.9 

19.0 

14.4 

5.0 

21.1 

56.0 

4.1 

12.6 

3.4 

14.8 

10.6 

3.5 

16.7 

53.5 

9.5 

10.2 

2.2 

15.0 

9.3 

1.9 

19.4 

-  48.2 

9.7 

15.5 

3.7 

21.8 

14.0 

6.3 

24.5 

63.6 

9.0 

13.6 

3.2 

19.4 

12.5 

4.5 

22.9 

57.6 

15.  7 

9.5 

2.0 

14.5 

8.5 

2.3 

16.3 

49.2 

4.4 

5.2 

1.9 

7.5 

3.7 

1.3 

20.4 

42.9 

5.6 

2.0 

0.4 

7  4 

'X  L 

1  »** 

6.9 

24.8 

5.7 

4.4 

0.9 

*  •  1 

j»  t 

1  L 

1  •  H 

Q  1 

Jo.  7 

6.8 

8.0 

2,2 

13*8 

7  t 

9  L 

L  *  H 

10.4 

t  A  1 
54,  1 

12.6 

17.8 

3.9 

24.7 

15.6 

5.5 

^0  0 

JU«U 

/U.d 

17.4 

28.6 

6.0 

34.0 

23.9 

9.1 

4i.4 

77.6 

18.3 

36.5 

8.9 

40.0 

33.0 

12.4 

50.8 

83.0 

9.2 

12.6 

1.2 

16.1 

10.8 

4.0 

19.6 

50.0 

9.7 

11.8 

2.4 

14.4 

8.7 

3.4 

19.7 

53.9 

8.9 

11.7 

2.4 

15.6 

9.8 

4.4 

20.3 

56.3 

9.3 

11.7 

2.3 

17.6 

11.0 

3.8 

21.1 

55.6 

9.9 

14.4 

3.7 

22.8 

14.5 

4.9 

24.4 

60.0 

13.0 

20.6 

8.3 

32.8 

25.6 

7.4 

34.0 

63.9 

9.1 

14.1 

4.6 

19.4 

11.4 

4.8 

22.3 

56.7 

11.4 

15.0 

3.9 

22.0 

14.5 

5.7 

26.2 

57.5 

9.9 

12.5 

3.3 

19.4 

11.2 

4.4 

21.8 

56.4 

7.8 

12.0 

2.0 

15.0 

10.6 

2.8 

.  19.1 

55.5 

8.9 

13.1 

3.2 

21.8 

13.3 

5.0 

21.4 

57.7 

10.4 

14.6 

3.0 

18.7 

12.4 

3.8 

21.8 

58.1 

9.2 

11.4 

3.1 

16.2 

10.7 

4.2 

20.8 

52.3 

10.1 

13.4 

2.8 

19.3 

12.1 

4.1 

25.5 

59.9 

Marital  Status: 


Married 

8.0 

11.7 

2.3 

17.6 

10.8 

3.4 

21.2  . 

55.6 

U'tdovtd 

9.2 

13.8 

3,6 

20.4 

11.5 

4.1 

21.3 

58.9 

Divorced 

14.9 

17.3 

3.2 

20.2 

14.3 

5.4 

25.8 

60.0 

Separated 

12.3 

13.5 

3.3 

19.5 

13.6 

4.0 

23.1 

54.1 

Never  aarried 

12.7 

15.4 

5.1 

20.6 

14.4 

6.3 

24.0 

57.1 

Work  Hours: 


None 

11.6 

16.8 

3.8 

22.8 

13.9 

5.2 

27.4 

63.1 

1  to  29 

8.7 

11.9 

2.3 

18.1 

12.4 

3.3 

22.7 

55.5 

30  to  39 

8.7 

10.9 

3.4 

15.7 

10.4 

3,8 

19.8 

54.2 

40  hrs 

7.2 

8.9 

2.0 

13.4 

9.6 

3.1 

15.9 

48.8 

41  to  49 

8.0 

10.7 

2.7 

14.5 

8.2 

3.2 

16.9 

51.6 

50  or  aore 

9.9 

11.7 

2.9 

19.0 

11.8 

4.3 

19.5 

52.6 

Occupation: 
Professional 
Managerial 
Sales .clerical 
Craf csaan 
Operatives 
Laborers 
Service  workers 
Not  working 
Keeping  house 
Student 
Retired 


12.7 

19.6 

5.4 

25.5 

16.7 

6.0 

30.4 

64.8 

12.6 

15.6 

4.6 

26.4 

15.3 

5.6 

30.2 

62.0 

11.4 

15.6 

3.0 

24.0 

14.2 

5.2 

25.0 

63.4 

10.8 

14.9 

3.6 

19.7 

11.5 

5.4 

24.5 

55.3 

9.3 

13.8 

3.0 

17.3 

11.3 

4.6 

21.2 

53.3 

9.9 

14.2 

3.1 

17.1 

11.5 

5.0 

23.5 

55.7 

8.9 

15.1 

3.7 

20.5 

11.2 

4.8 

23.3 

62.8 

8.3 

10.5 

2.4 

14.3 

10.4 

3.3 

18.7 

52.3 

7.1 

8.4 

1.5 

12.5 

8.0 

1.7 

15.8 

49.0 

13.1 

11.7 

2.5 

17.2 

17.4 

4.5 

23.3 

65.3 

7.2 

9.2 

2.8 

18.1 

11.9 

4.1 

16.9 

53.0 

Presence  of  Children: 


No  children 

10.7 

13.3 

3.1 

19.2 

12.3 

4.1 

23.2 

57.2 

One  6-11 

8.2 

12.7 

3.1 

18.6 

10.8 

4.4 

21.7 

56.7 

Two  +  6-11 

8.4 

15.2 

3.4 

17.5 

11.9 

6.7 

19.7 

57.2 

One  under  6 

6.7 

10.5 

2.4 

16.9 

11.2 

3.1 

17.0 

52.2 

One  6-11,  One  under  6 

12.1 

2.6 

15.9 

9.9 

5.3 

21.4 

53.7 

One  under  6,  Two+  6-11 

13.1 

3.3 

12.8 

9.6 

2,6 

19.4 

56.9 

Two+  under  6 

10.1 

2.8 

16.4 

9.0 

4.2 

15.6 

52.0 

One  6-11,  Two*  under  6 

7.8 

16.8 

3.5 

21.8 

17.5 

5.3 

18.1 

55.4 

Two  +  6-11,  Two+  under  6 

3.0 

12.5 

4.4 

12.7 

8.4 

3.3 

23.9 

46.8 
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4)    BACKGROUND  VARIABLES:  DIFFERENCES  IN  PARTICIPATION  RATES  BEFORE  ADJUST- 
MENT 

For  any  of  these  background  factors,  an  indicator  of  its  usefulness  is 
the  range  of  variation,  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  par- 
ticipation rates  of  individuals  who  differ  in  this  background  characteris- 
tic* When  this  range  is  large,  the  factor  can  be  used  to  predict  greater 
differences  in  the  likelihood  of  arts  participation.  Conversely,  when  the 
range  is  small,  the  factor  is  less  useful  in  distinguishing  groups  of  high 
and  low  attendees*  (The  range  of  variation  across  the  arts  activities  can 
be  gauged  in  Table  3.3  or  Table  3.4  by  subtracting  the  maximum  and  minimum 
participation  rates  for  each  background  factor  and  then  comparing  the  vari- 
ations down  the  columns  of  arts  activities.) 

Although  the  most  important  factors  associated  with  participation  show 
some  fluctuation  across  arts  activities,  some  trends  can  be  discerned. 
Generally,  education,  occupation,  and  income  are  respectively  the  first, 
second,  and  third  best  predictors. 

Age 

Arts  participation  declines  among  the  older  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  the  watershed  point  for  this  decline  varies  across  activities. 
Opera  attendance  has  the  oldest  peak  point  (45-54  years);  the  peak  point 
for  attendance  of  classical  music,  musicals,  plays,  ballet,  and  art  museums 
is  the  next  younger  group  (35-44  years);  the  peak  point  for  those  reading 
literature  is  younger  still  (25-34);  while  jazz  attendance  has  the  youngest 
mode  (18-24).  Thus,  the  audiences  of  the  various  arts  activities  are  drawn 
in    varying    degrees    from  different  age  groups,  although  least  likely  from 

the  oldest  groups  in  the  population. 

i)  O  * 
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Gender 


Females  have  a  higher  participation  rate  than  males  for  irost  arts  ac- 
tivities: attending  live  performances  of  classical  music,  opera,  musical 
and  non-musical  plays,  and  ballet;  visiting  art  museums  or  galleries;  and 
reading  literature.  The  one  exception  is  attending  jazz  performances — 
males  are  noticeably  more  likely  than  females  to  attend  jazz  performances. 


The  most  common  pattern  by  race  is  that  whites  tend  to  have  the 
highest  participation  rate,  blacks  the  lowest  rate,  and  "other"  races  an 
intermediate  rate.  This  holds  for  attendance  of  classical  music,  musicals, 
plays,  and  ballet,  as  well  as  for  reading  literature.  However,  "other" 
races  attend  opera  at  a  level  almost  equal  that  of  whites,  and  report  a 
higher  rate  for  visiting  art  galleries  and  museums.  Jazz  attendance  is  the 
one  type  of  live  performance  for  which  blacks'  rate  is  the  highest  (or 
above  the  national  average);  whites  and  "other"  races  have  roughly  equal 
rates  of  attending  jazz  performances. 


For  each  art  activity,  participation  rates  (attendance  and  reading) 
increase  markedly  with  educational  levels.  Except  for  ballet  attendance, 
the  point  at  which  the  population  average  rate  for  the  sample  is  exceeded 
occurs  among  those  with  some  college  education. 


Household  income  is  positively  related  to  arts  attendance  and  reading 
literature.  The  minor  qualification  is  that  for  attending  some  live  per- 
formances (jazz,  classical  music,  musicals,  plays,  and  ballet)  those  earn- 


Race 


Education 


Income 
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ing  below  $5,000  are  a  little  more  likely  to  attend  than  are  those  earning 
$5,000-$9,999. 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA) 

The  typical  pattern  in  this  case  is  for  residents  of  central  cities 
within  SMSA's  to  have  the  highest  rates,  for  residents  of  SMSA's  outside  of 
central  cities  to  have  slightly  lower  rates,  and  for  those  outside  of 
SMSA's  to  have  the  lowest  rates*  In  two  cases  (attendance  of  musicals  and 
reading  literature),  the  participation  rates  of  those  living  in  an  SMSA, 
but  outside  of  the  central  city,  are  the  highest. 


People  residing  in  the  South  have  the  lowest  participation  rates  for 
all  of  the  arts  activities,  while  those  living  in  the  West  typically  have 
the  highest  participation  rates.  Participation  rates  in  most  cases  tend  to 
be  relatively  high  in  the  Northeast  (jazz  performances  are  the  exception). 
The  participation  rates  for  those  in  the  Northcentral  area  tend  to  be  in- 
termediate relative  to  the  other  regions,  but  relatively  high  for  jazz  and 
classical  music  and  low  for  ballet. 

Marital  Status 

The  divorced  and  never  married  are  more  likely  than  average  to  attend 
any  of  the  art  events  and  to  read  literature.  Married,  widowed,  and 
separated  respondents  attend  and  read  at  less  than  average  rates,  two  ex- 
ceptions being  that  separated  individuals  attend  jazz  performances  at  a 
rate  greater  than  average,  and  widowed  people  attend  the  opera  at  a  greater 
than  average  rate. 


Region 
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Work  Hours 

Those  not  working  attend  all  art  forms  and  read  literature  at  rates 
below  average;  part-time  workers  participate  consistently  at  rates  above 
average.  Those  working  40  hours  attend  jazz  performances,  musicals,  plays, 
ballet,  and  art  displays  at  slightly  above  average  rates,  other  arts  ac- 
tivities at  slightly  below  average.  Those  who  work  more  than  40  hours  a 
week  generally  participate  in  most  arts  events  at  greater  than  average 
rates*  (There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  for  example,  attending  non- 
musical  stage  plays  for  those  who  work  41-49  hours •) 

Occupation 

Professionals,  managers,  and  students  and  to  a  lesser  extent  sales- 
clerical  personnel  —  are  more  likely  than  average  to  participate  in  arts 
activities*  Other  types  of  workers  only  rarely  exceed  the  average  partici- 
pation rate  for  any  of  the  art  forms *  Exceptions  include  service  workers 
for  attending  jazz  performances  and  reading  literature,  those  not  employed 
in  attending  jazz  performances,  and  the  retired  in  attending  opera* 

Presence  of  Children 

Individuals  with  fewer  child  care  responsibilities  consistently  have 
participation  rates  slightly  greater  than  average*  Parents  with  younger 
children  generally  show  participation  rates  below  the  average*  Parents 
with  older  children  are  both  above  and  below  the  average  for  different  art 
forms* 
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Relative  Differences  After  Adjustment 

The  second  part  of  our  analysis  Identifies  the  most  Important  predic- 
tors of  participation  for  each  art  form  after  the  adjustment  for  other  fac- 
tors described  In  detail  In  Chapter  2*  The  unadjusted  associations  serve 
to  predict  the  likelihood  of  participation  among  different  groups  categor- 
ized by  a  single  background  variable  (e.g.,  age,  or  education),  without 
taking  into  account  all  the  other  background  factors*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adjusted  figures  show  the  association  between  participation  and  each 
background  factor,  when  all  the  other  background  variables  are  controlled* 
This  latter  procedure  isolates  the  effect  of  each  variable,  thus  aiding  ex- 
planation, rather  than  simple  prediction,  of  participation  rates*  For  ex- 
ample, the  differences  or  "effect"  of  income  may  be  partially  due  to  the 
association  between  income  and  education;  the  adjusted  figures  show  the  net 
effect  of  income  when  education  effects  are  removed* 

When  compared  to  the  unadjusted  figures,  the  adjusted  figures  will  be 
higher,  lower,  or  show  no  significant  change*  If  the  adjusted  figure  shows 
higher  attendance,  then  the  actual  attendance  rate  (the  unadjusted  figure) 
has  been  suppressed  because  associated  background  factors  are  related  to 
lower  participation*  In  the  case  of  gender,  for  example,  women fs  partici- 
pation may  be  suppressed  by  the  fact  that  women  generally  have  less  formal 
education,  or  income,  or  are  older  than  men*  Once  these  suppression  ef- 
fects of  education,  income,  age,  etc*  are  controlled,  their  participation 
relative  to  men  is  increased* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  adjusted  figure  is  lower  than  the  unadjusted 
figure,  then  the  actual  attendance  rate  by  that  factor  has  been  inflated  by 
the  associated  effects  of  other  background  factors.    This  was  the    case  in 
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Chapter  2  when  we  controlled  differences  in  attendance  levels  by  race  (and 
income)  for  differences  by  education.  If  the  adjusted  and  the  unadjusted 
figures  are  about  equal,  however,  the  background  variables  do  not  have  a 
systematic  influence  on  the  association  between  the  factor  and  participa- 
tion rates*  As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  this  adjustment  procedure  isolates  the 
effect  of  each  variable,  but  does  not  -Identify  which  background  variable(s) 
intervene  in  the  association  between  the  unadjusted  variable  and  participa- 
tion rates.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  adjustment  or  control  does 
not  extend  beyond  those  11  variables  specifically  included  in  Table  3*4. 

The  relationships  between  participation  and  each  background  factor  are 
described  below  as  well  as  being  represented  graphically.  The  graphs  are  a 
useful  way  to  perceive  the  trends  at  a  glance  but  the  exact  figures  are 
better  extracted  from  Tables  3*3  and  3*4,  In  the  graphs  which  follow  ,  the 
unadjusted  figures  are  represented  by  bars,  the  adjusted  figures  by  dots, 
and  the  national  average  by  a  horizontal  line.  In  the  accompanying  text 
for  each  figure,  the  first  paragraph  summarizes  unadjusted  data,  and  the 
second  examines  the  effects  of  isolating  the  influence  of  a  given  back- 
ground variable  from  those  of  the  10  other  factors  studied. 
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JAZZ 

The  best  predictors  of  attendance  rates  for  jazz  performances  are  oc- 
cupation, education,  marital  status,  and  age,  in  that  order  (variations  of 
23.1-16.1%).  After  controlling  for  the  effects  of  other  background  fac- 
tors, the  most  important  predictors  are  education,  race,  and  age  (varia- 
tions of  12.7-11.1%). 


ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  AGE 

•  ADJUSTED 
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AGE 


Attending  jazz  performances  declines  with  age.  Those  aged  18-34  are 
at  least  twice  as  likely  to  attend  a  jazz  performance  as  people  aged  45-54, 
and  participation  continues  to  drop  with  increasing  age,  until  among  those 
aged  65  and  over,  less  than  2%  attend. 

These  age  differences  are  reduced  somewhat  when  other  background  fac- 
tors are  taken  into  account  (as  shown  by  the  differences  between  the  dots, 
the  adjusted  figures,  and  the  bars  in  the  graph).  This  is  probably  due  to 
such  age-related  factors  as  education  and  work  status.  Other  age-related 
background  factors  like  work  status  and  education  probably  tend  to  decrease 
participation  by  older  people.  Nevertheless,  when  these  and  other  factors 
are  held  constant,  the  general  trend  remains  the  same — the  attendance  rates 
for  jazz  performances  decline  with  age. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  GENDER 


ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 
40  " 

30  -i 

20  ~. 
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HALE 


FEMALE 


GENDER 


Men  are  slightly  more  likely  to  report  attending  jazz  performances 
than  are  women. 

After  adjustments  for  the  impact  of  other  background  factors,  these 
small  differences  almost  completely  disappear.  Gender  is  not  a  useful  fac- 
tor in  either  predicting  or  explaining  attendance  at  jazz  performances. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  RACE 

•  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 
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Greater  jazz  attendance  was  reported  among  black  respondents  than 
among  either  whites  or  respondents  with  "other"  racial  backgrounds  * 

Controlling  for  other  background  variables  only  slightly  affects  par- 
ticipation rates  for  blacks  and  whites,  but  f.he  attendance  rate  for  "other" 
races  declined  after  statistical  adjustment,  and  apparently  had  been  in- 
flated by  related  background  factors.  Race,  in  and  of  itself,  is  a  useful 
factor  in  explaining  attendance  at  jazz  performances* 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  EDUCATION 

*  ADJUSTED 
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The  college  educated  are  more  likely  to  attend  jazz  performances  than 
those  with  less  education.  Attendance  of  jazz  performances  is  ten  times 
more  likely  among  those  who  attended  graduate  school  than  among  those  with 
only  a  grade  school  education. 

While  differences  decline  somewhat  when  other  background  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration,  especially  for  those  with  only  a  grade  school 
education,  the  significant  trend  —  increasing  jazz  attendance  with  in- 
creasing education — remains  strong.  Education  proves  to  be  a  useful  factor 
in  explaining  attendance  at  live  jazz  performances. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  INCOME 

•  ADJUSTED 
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Persons  from  wealthier  households  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  attend 
jazz  performances,  but  the  tendency  is  marked  only  for  the  wealthiest  in- 
come bracket. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  these  modest  differences  are 
further  diminished.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  close  association  between 
income  and  education;  when  the  effect  of  education  is  removed,  income  is  a 
relatively  weak  predictor  of  jazz  attendance  (see  Chapter  2),  but  probably 
helps  to  predict  attendance  because  of  its  underlying  association  with  edu- 
cational level. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  SMSA 


•  ADJUSTED 
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People  living  in  the  central  cities  of  SMSA's  are  slightly  more  like-- 
ly  to  attend  jazz  performances  than  those  living  in  less  concentrated  loca- 
tions in  SMSA's  (such  as  suburbs),  but  are  twice  as  likely  to  attend  as 
those  living  outside  of  SMSA's. 

These  differences  were  reduced  slightly  after  adjustment.  Even  when 
other  background  factors  are  held  constant,  however,  SMSA  residents  of  cen- 
tral cities  are  still  somewhat  more  likely  to  attend  jazz  performances  than 
those  residing  in  SMSA's  outside  of  central  cities,  who,  in  turn,  are  more 
likely  to  attend  than  those  residing  outside  of  SMSA's.  These  other  back- 
ground factors  act  to  discourage  attendance  by  non  SMSA  residents,  while 
they  slightly  elevate  attendance  by  people  living  in  other  locations. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  REGION 

♦  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 

30  " 
20  - 


NORTHEAST  NORTH  SOUTH  UEST 
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.  Slightly  higher  attendance  at  jazz  performances  was  reported  in  the 
Northcentral  and  West  than  in  the  Northeast  or  South. 

After  adjustment  for  other  factors,  these  regional  differences 
lessened,  with  participation  in  the  South  and  West  approaching  the  national 
average.  The  adjustments  made  no  change  in  the  Northeast  rate  of  atten- 
dance, but  indicated  that  other  factors  had  slightly  suppressed  Northcen- 
tral participation  in  the  unadjusted  figures. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 
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Married  people  and  especially  widowed  people  have  lower  than  average 
attendance  rates  for  jazz  performances.  Those  divorced  and  those  separated 
have  higher  than  average  rates.  Those  never  married  are  twice  as  likely  to 
attend  as  the  average  person  is. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  however,  the  two  groups  with 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  attendance  rates  (the  widowed  and  the  never  mar- 
ried respectively)  show  much  more  average  participation  rates.  One  impor- 
tant underlying  factor  here  might  be  the  effect  of  age;  the  youthfulness  of 
the  jazz  audience  might  have  underrepresented  attendance  by  widowed  people 
and  overrepresented  attendance  by  people  who  never  married,  until  a  sta- 
tistical control  for  age  was  applied.  Still,  even  after  such  adjustments, 
married  people  and  the  widowed  are  less  likely  than  other  groups  to  attend 
jazz  performances* 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  HOURS  WORKED 


PERCENT 
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The  "not  working"  group  is  the  only  category  falling  below  the  na- 
tional average.  The  other  categories  of  hours  worked  have  fairly  similar 
rates,  but  the  40  hours  a  week  group  has  the  lowest  rate  among  employed 
people.     The    group    working  50  hours  or  more  has  the  highest  rate  of  jazz 

attendance.  .  .  „ 

The  adjusted  figures  show  an  interesting  reversal—  the  not  wording 
category  now  is  the  only  group  above  the  national  average  and  all  other 
groups  show  less  attendance.  It  may  be  that  adjustment  for  race  and  age 
account  for  this  reversal.  For  example,  youthful  blacks,  who  tend  to  be 
either  unemployed  or  students,  may  attend  jazz  performances  more  frequent- 
ly. 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  OCCUPATION 
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Professionals  have  an  attendance  rate  about  twice  the  national  aver- 
age, while  operatives  show  below  a\»rage  attendance.  Three  other  occupa- 
tional categories  not  shown  in  this  figure,  also  have  unusual  attendance 
rates.  Students  (25.3%)  attend  at  nearly  three  times  the  national  average, 
while  the  retired  (2.2%)  and  housekeepers  (4.5%)  show  exceptionally  low  at- 
tendance rates. 

These  extremes  in  participation  rates  are  considerably  moderated 
after  controlling  the  impact  of  other  background  factors.  For  example,  age 
and  education  might  have  suppressed  retired  participation  (adjusted  rate  of 
7.24),  while  inflating  student  attendance  (adjusted  rate  of  13.1%). 
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ATTEND  JAZZ  BY  NUMBEK  OF  CHILDREN 

*  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 
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NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12 

Presence  of"  Children: 

1  No  children 

2  One  6-11 

3  Two  +  6-11 

4  One  under  6 

5  One  6-11,  One  under  6 

6  One  under  6,  Two+  6-11 

7  Two+  under  6 

8  One  6-11,  Two+  under  6 

9  Two  +  6-11,  Two+  under  6 


Generally,  people  with  no  children  under  11  years  of  age  are  more 
likely  to  attend  jazz  performances  than  people  with  children  of  this  age. 
One  exception  is  those  with  one  child  less  than  six,  who  are  equally  as 
likely  to  attend  as  those  with  no  children;  both  groups  exceed  the  national 

average.  ^  factors  held  constant,  however,  the  effect  of  children  is 

uniformly  associated  with  lower  than  average  attendance  rates.  Moreover, 
very  young  children  appear  to  particularly  inhibit  attendance.  One  likely 
reason  for  the  adjustment  toward  lower "rates,  particularly  for  those  with  a 
single  child  under  six,  is  the  opposing  effects  of  age-younger  people  are 
more  likely  both  to  attend  jazz  performances  but  also  to  have  young  chil 
dren  who  inhibit  their  attendance. 
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CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

Education,  occupation,  and  income  are  the  most  important  factors  for 
predicting  attendance  of  classical  music  performances  (variations  of  36.6- 
12.1a).  After  adjusting  for  other  factors,  education  and  occupation  are 
the  most  important  predictors  for  explaining  attendance  (variations  of 
34.5-11.2%). 
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The  attendence  rates  for  classical  music  performances  rise  with  age 
until  the  age  category  of  35-44,  and  then  steadily  decline  with  increasing 
age,  until  the  oldest  group  attends  half  as  often  as  the  35-44  group. 

After  adjustment  for  the  influence  of  other  background  factors,  this 
curvilinear  relationship  of  age  and  attendance  no  longer  holds.  Instead, 
attendance  rates  rise  with  age,  but  fall  among  the  oldest  age  group.  This 
suggests  that  it  is  the  other  factors  associated  with  age  (e.g.,  educa- 
tion), not  age  per  se,  which  deflate  attendance  rates  for  older  groups. 
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Females  are  more  likely  to  attend  classical  music  performances  than 
are  males,  but  the  difference  is  not  large. 

When  other  background  variables  are  equal,  the  difference  is  a  little 
larger,  indicating  some  associated  factor(s)  suppressed  the  unadjusted  as- 
sociation between  participation  and  gender  (e.g.,  lower  income  and/or  edu- 
cation among  females).  Thus,  gender  seems  to  be  a  moderately  important  ex- 
planatory factor  in  explaining  attendance  at  classical  music  performances. 
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Among  racial  groups,  whites  attend  at  a  rate  slightly  above  the  na- 
tional average;  blacks  and  "other"  races  attend  at  rates  somewhat  below  the 
average. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  whites'  attendance^  rate  stays 
essentially  the  same,  but  blacks'  rate  now  ranks  above  "other"  races'  rate 
and  "other"  race  participation  drops  further.  In  other  words,  background 
factors  like  education  (lower  among  blacks)  and  age  (lower  in  "other" 
races)  suppress  blacks',  but  inflate  "other"  races'  attendance  of  classical 
music  performances. 
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Attendance  of  classical  music  performances  is  strongly  and  positively 
associated  with  increased  education.  The  watershed  point  is  attending  some 
college-those  never  taking  college  courses  are  considerably  less  likely  to 
attend  performances  than  the  average  person;  those  with  at  least  some  col- 
lege are  much  more  likely  than  the  average  to  attend  (up  to  three  times  as 
iifcely  for  those  who  attended  graduate  school). 

The  pattern  is  fundamentally  unchanged  after  controlling  for  other 
background  factors,  indicating  education  is  both  an  effective  predictor  of 
attendance  at  classical  music  performances  and  a  strong  explanatory  vari- 
able independent  of  the  other  background  factors  studied. 
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Attendance  of  classical  music  performances  also  rises  with  income 
levels.  Starting  with  the  category  of  $25,000-$49,999,  the  attendance  rate 
climbs  steeply  above  the  national  average* 

If  other  background  factors  are  held  constant,  however,  the  range  of 
differences  is  considerably  lessened.  Attendance  hardly  varies  among  the 
lower  income  brackets,  but  still  climbs  steeply — though  not  as  steeply  as 
before  adjustment-- with  the  $Ar> ,000-$49,999  bracket.  Thus,  income  explains 
little  of  the  variation  below  the  highest  income  brackets,  once  the  influ- 
ence of  more  powerful  factors  (like  educational  differences  between  income 
groups)  has  been  removed. 
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Those  living  in  an  SMSA,  whether  inside  (SMSA  city)  or  outside  (SMSA 
other)  of  a  central  city,  are  slightly  more  likely  to  attend  classical 
music  performances  than  the  national  average;  those  residing  outside  of  an 
SMSA  are  lower  than  average  in  attendance. 

Controlling  for  other  background  factors  affects  the  attendance  rates 
of  central  city  residents  very  little.  For  these  two  latter  categories, 
then,  location  per  se  does  not  seem  to  be  a  primary  factor  that  explains 
differences  in  participation  rates.  Probably  differential  (i.e.,  higher) 
education  among  those  in  the  suburbs  accounts  for  the  original  unadjusted 
rate.  However,  the  rate  of  those  in  an  SMSA  outside  ox  the  central  city 
falls  just  below  the  national  average,  approximating  the  rate  of  those 
residing  outside  of  SMSA's. 
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People  residing  in  the  South  fall  below  the  national  attendance  rate 
for  classical  music  performances,  while  those  living  in  the  West  are  most 
likely  to  attend,  and  Northeastern  and  Northcentral  residents  are  slightly 
above  the  national  average. 

Statistical  control  of  other  background  factors  shows  they  generally 
inflate  the  actual  differences  irt  participation  rates  between  regions. 
Western  participation  falls  and  Southern  participation  rises  slightly  when 
other  factors  like  education  are  considered.  The  actual  rate  for  the 
Northcentral  regiona,  however,  is  slightly  deflated  by  other  background 
factors.  The  lower  rate  in  the  South  is  only  partially  attributable  to  the 
other  background  factors,  since  it  remains  below  average  even  after  these 
adjustments. 
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Those  divorced  and  those  never  married  attend  classical  music  perfor- 
mances at  rates  above  the  national  average*  Those  married  are  somewhat 
less  likely  than  average  to  attend,  while  those  widowed  or  separated  are 
least  likely  to  attend. 

When  other  background  factors  are  held  constant,  both  those  widowed 
and  those  separated  attend  at  levels  close  to  the  national  average,  while 
attendance  in  other  categories  hardly  changes  at  all.  Age,  income,  and 
type  of  work  may  be  the  major  factors  suppressing  participation  by  widowed 
and  separated  people* 
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Those  not  working  and  those  working  40  hours  per  week  are  less  likely 
than  average  to  attend  classical  music  performances,  while  those  who  work 
both  more  and  less  than    AO  hours  per  week  are  more  likely  to  attend. 

Interestingly,  when  all  other  background  factors  are  held  equal,  all 
categories  fall  below  the  national  average  with  one  exception:  those  not 
working  attend  more  than  the  national  average.  Age  may  be  a  factor  here, 
as  older  groups  who  tend  to  attend  more  are  also  likely  to  be  retired  from 
work. 
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Attendance  rates  vary  greatly  by  type  of  work.  Professionals  attend 
at  over  twice  the  national  average;  students,  not  shown  in  this  figure, 
also  attend  at  a  high  rate  (18.3%),  close  to  that  of  managers.  On  the  other 
hand,  skilled  craftsmen,  operatives  and  laborers  attend  at  rates  less  than 
half  the  national  average.  Other  groups  not  shown  in  the  figure,  those  not 
working  (11.9%),  housekeepers  (10.9%)  and  the  retired  (9.0%),  also  attend 
at  lower  rates. 

After  adjusting  for  the  other  background  variables,  this  variation  is 
considerably  reduced.  All  categories  rise  above  the  national  average  ex- 
cept those  not  working  (10.5%),  those  keeping  house  (8.4%),  students 
(11.7%)  and  the  retired  (9.2%).  Much  of  this  fluctuation  is  probably  due 
to  controlling  the  effects  of  income  and  education  which  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  occupation. 
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7  Two+  under  6 
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9  Two  +  6-11,  Two+  under  6 
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People  without  children  at  home  are  slightly  more  likely  than  average 
to  attend  classical  music  performances.  Generally,  those  with  children  are 
less  likely  than  average  to  attend  with  two  exceptions:  people  with  two  or 
more    children    aged    6-11,    and    those  with  one  child  6-11  and  two  or  more 

Und6rWhen  other  factors  are  held  constant,  the  pattern  remains  the  same  ex- 
cept   for    a    rise    in    attendance    among  those  with  children  and  moreso  in 


categories  of  people  with  very  young  children 
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OPERA 

The  most  important  predictors  of  opera  attendance  are  education,  in- 
come, work  hours,  and  occupation  (variation  of  9 « 3—7 • 3%) •  When  other  fac- 
tors are  controlled,  the  factors  that  account  for  the  most  variation  are 
education,  occupation,  and  age  (8.5-3.9%). 
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ATTEND  OPERA  BY  AGE 
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As  age  increases,  opera  attendance  also  rises,  reaching  peak  atten- 
dance rates  in  the  45-54  age  category,  slowly  dropping  in  the  55-74  age 
group  and  then  falling  considerably  below  the  national  average  in  the 
over-75  group.  Attendance  rates  definitely  skew  toward  the  older  popula- 
tion* 

When  other  factors  are  controlled  for,  the  positive  relationship 
between  age  and  attendance  is  strengthened.  Those  over  35  are  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  attend  as  those  18-24*  Increasing  age  increases  the 
likelihood  of  attendance,  and  attendance  doesn't  really  drop  off  until  the 
highest  age  category  of  people  over  75.  Even  in  this  age  category,  parti- 
cipation remains  above  the  national  average,  when  factors  like  education, 
and  work  hours  are  taken  into  consideration. 
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Females  are  more  likely  to  attend  opera  than  are  males. 

If  Che  effects  of  other  background  variables  like  education  are  re- 
moved, differences  between  male  .and  female  attendance  rates  become  even 
greater.  Since  females  tend  to  have  less  education  than  males,  and  educa- 
tion is  positively  associated  with  attending  the  opera,  education  might  be 
an  important  explanatory  factor  in  these  findings. 
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Blacks  attend  opera  at  less  than  the  average  national  rate,  while 
whites  and  "other"  races  attend  slightly  abov*  the  national  average. 

When  the  other  background  factors  are  held  equal,  black  participation 
is  increased  and  whites1  rate  is  essentially  unchanged,  but  "other"  races1 
rate  drops  below  average  and  is  equal  to  blacks1  rate.  Thus,  race  has  an 
effect  independent  of  the  other  background  factors  for  comparisons  between 
blacks  and  whites,  but  not  for  comparisons  between  blacks  and  "other" 
races* 
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Better  educated  persons  are  more  likely  to  attend  opera  performances. 
Those  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  attend  at  less  than  a  third  of 
the  average  rate;  those  with  education  beyond  high  school  attend  at  rates 
progressively  greater  than  the  national  average,  until  those  with  graduate 
school  education  attend  at  a  rate  three  times  the  national  average. 

The  pattern  of  rising  attendance  with  increased  levels  of  education 
remains  fundamentally  unchanged  after  adjusting  for  the  effects  of  the  oth- 
er background  variables.  The  linear  relationship  between  education  and  at- 
tendance at  the  opera  makes  education  an  important  explanatory  factor. 
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While  those  who  are  wealthier  are  more  likely  to  attend  operas,  only 
those  in  the  highest  income  bracket  attend  at  a  markedly  higher  rate. 

The  general  trend,  though  somewhat  diminished  in  range,  is  the  same 
after  adjustment.  The  close  association  between  education  and  income  prob- 
ably accounts  for  these  weaker  results  after  the  effects  of  income  are  iso- 
lated from  those  of  other  background  factors. 
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Opera  attendance  is  slightly  greater  than  the  national  average  among 
those  living  within  an  SMSA,  whether  inside  or  outside  a  central  city. 
Outside  of  SMSA's,  residents  attend  at  a  rate  of  about  half  of  the  national 
average.  These  differences  might  reflect  the  greater  availability  of  opera 
performance  in  urban  areas  compared  to  nonurban  areas.. 

After  equalizing  the  other  factors,  the    pattern    is    essentially  the 

same. 
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Those  living  in  the  Northeast  or  the  West  are  slightly  more  likely  to 
attend  opera  than  those  living  in  the  Northcentral  or  the  South,  and  atten- 
dance in  the  south  falls  slightly  below  the  national  average. 

When  the  impact  of  other  background  factors  is  removed,  the  participa- 
tion rates  in  all  regions  are  almost  equal.  This  means  the  unadjusted 
differences  in  attendance  are  almost  totally  accounted  for  by  differences 
in  the  other  factors,  and  region  has  little  value  in  explaining  attendance 
at  the  opera.  One  crucial  underlying  factor  might  be  the  urban-rural  di- 
mension, since  South  and  Northcentral  regions  tend  to  be  more  rural  and 
rural  areas  have  les3  opera  available. 
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Those  never  married,  divorced,  or  widowed  are  more  likely  to  attend 
opera  than  the  average  individual,  while  married  or  separated  individuals 
attend  at  slightly  less  than  average  rates. 

Adjustment  for  the  effects  of  the  other  background  variables  notably 
increases  the  never  married  rate  and  the  separated  rate,  moving  the  latter 
to  above  the  national  average,  slightly  decreases  married  and  divorced  par- 
ticipation, and  slightly  increases  widowed  participation.  Age,  for  exam- 
ple, might  have  suppressed  participation  in  the  never  married  category,  as 
income  might  have  for  the  separated  category. 
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Those  not  working  or  people  working  40  hours  a  week    attend    at  below 
p  national  average.    Those  working  either  less  or  more  than  40  Sours  are 
more  likely  than  average  to  attend  opera. 

Other  factors  being  equal,  however,  attendance    rates    drop    in  every 

wfTL?  Trking  Pe°PlV  WhUe  th6y  rise  an0nS  Pe°Ple  »ot  employed.  Ad- 
justed attendance  rates  show  only  this  category  and  people  working  30  to  39 
hours  attending  at  rates  above  the  average.  * 
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Among  occupational  groups,  professionals  and  managers  stand  out  as 
disproportionately  more  likely  to  attend  opera,  at  rates  roughly  twice  the 
average.  On  the  other  hand,  operatives,  laborers,  and  skilled  craftsmen 
attend  at  rates  notably  below  the  average.  Unpaid  categories  (those  not 
working,  housekeepers,  students and  the  retired)  hover  about  the  national 
average,  with  students  at  the  highest  rate  of  3.8%  (not  shown  above). 

After  other  background  factors  are  held  equal,  all  paid  occupations 
attend  at  rates  matching  or  exceeding  the  national  average,  whereas  unpaid 
categories  (not  in  figure)  are  all  below  average.  The  higher  education 
level  of  professionals  and  managers  might  have  inflated  their  c  tadjusted 
attendance  rates,  although  occupation  itself  has  some  explanatory  power. 
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Presence  of  Children: 

1  No  children 

2  One  6-11 

3  Two  +  6-11 

4  One  under  6 

5  One  6-11 ,  One  under  6 

6  One  under  6,  Two+  6-11 

7  Two+  under  6 

8  One  6-11,  Two+  under  6 

9  Two  +  6-11,  Two+  under  6 


In  contrast  to  childless  individuals,  those  with  children  generally 
attend  opera  at  less  than  the  national  average.  The  one  exception  is 
households  with  two  or  more  children  in  each  age  category  measured  (0-6 
years  and  6-11  years). 

When  adjustments  are  made  for  the  impact  of  the  other  background  fac- 
tors, the  attendance  rates  rise  for  .those  with  children  (particularly  with 
younger  children)  while  the  rate  for  those  without  children  in  the  house- 
hold falls  to  approximate  the  average.  Thus,  much  of  the  variation  in  par- 
ticipation is  due  to  other  factors,  such  as  age.  For  example,  people  with 
older  children  tend  to  be  older  and  age  is  positively  related  to  atten- 
dance. 
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MUSICAL  PLAYS  AND  OPERETTAS 

The  best  predictors  of  attending  musicals  are  education,  occupation, 
and  income  (variations  of  40.7-21.3%).  When  other  factors  are  held  equal, 
the  same  predictors  as  well  as  race  are  the  best  explanatory  factors  (vari- 
ations of  32.1-10.4%). 
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Attendance  rates  for  musicals  rises  to  a  peak  among  those  aged  35-44, 
and  then  falls  for  older  age  groups. 

The  same  pattern  holds  in  attenuated  form  after  controlling  for  the 
influence  of  other  factors.  Much  of  the  lower  rates  for  the  oldest  groups 
is  not  due  to  age  per  se,  but  to  other  factors  like  education  and  inccne 
which  may  be  lower  in  the  highest  age  categories. 
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.  A  greater  percentage  of  females  than  males  go  to  musicals. 
When  other  factors  are  equalized,  the  differences  between  male  and  fe- 
male   attendance  grow  more  pronounced,    the  lower  education  and  income  lev- 
els of  females  might  be  important  factors  in  explaining  sex  differences  in 
attending  opera. 
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Whites  are  slightly  more  likely  than  average  to  attend  musicals,  while 
blacks  and  "other"  races'  attendance  rates  are  lower  than  the  national 
average • 

After  adjusting  for  the  effects  of  other  background  factors,  the  most 
noticeable  change  is  a  reversal  of  the  rankings  of  blacks  and  "other" 
races.  The  attendance  rates  of  blacks  and  "other"  races  are  strongly  ex- 
plained then  by  other  factors  (possibly  education  and  income),  whereas  the 
attendance  rates  of  whites  are  largely  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
other  factors. 
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Education  is  a  strong  predictor  of  attendance  at  musicals.  Better 
educated  persons  are  much  more  likely  to  attend.  The  rate  crosses  the  na- 
tional average  with  exposure  to  college  education. 

The  pattern  is  essentially  the  same  after  equalizing  other  background 
factors.  Education  retains  its  linear  relationship  to  attendance  at  musi- 
cal performances  and  remains  an  important  explanatory  factor  in  and  of  it- 
self. 
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Attendance  of  musicals  rises  with  income,  crossing  the  national  aver- 
age with  the  category  of  $25)000-$49,999.  Compared  to  persons  in  the 
lowest  income  brackets,  those  in  the  highest  brackets  are  two  to  three 
times  more  likely  to  attend* 

The  same  pattern  generally  holds  after  adjustment  for  the  impact  of 
other  factors,  although  the  relationship  between  income  and  attendance  is 
less  strong  after  underlying  factors  like  education  and  occupation  have 
been  taken  into  consideration. 
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Residents  of  SMSA's,  both  inside  and  outside  of  central  cities,  attend 
musicals  at  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  those  residing  outside  of 
SMSA's. 

After  adjusting  for  the  effects  of  other  factors,  residents  of  central 
cities  of  SMSA's  are  slightly  more  likely  to  attend  than  are  residents  of 
SMSAfs  not  within  a  central  city;  residents  in  non  SMSA  areas  show  in- 
creased attendance  but  still  fall  below  the  national  average.  Since  musi- 
cal theater  is  most  often  found  in  urban  centers,  less  access  to  musical 
performances  might  influence  this  pattern. 
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The  Northeast  and  the  We9t  have  higher  than  average  attendance  rates 
for  musicals.  The  Northcentral  has  an  about  average  rate,  while  the  South 
has  a  lower  than  average  rate. 

Adjustment  for  the  impact  of  other  factors  moves  all  rates  toward  the 
average.  For  example,  over  half  of  the  difference  in  rates  between  the 
South  and  the  West  is  due  to  the  impact  of  other  factors.  Still,  residents 
of  the  South  have  the  lowest  attendance  rate  even  when  the  effect"  of  other 
background  factors  are  removed.  Differential  regional  educational  levels 
as  well  as  varying  availability  of  musicals  are  likely  to  be  important  fac- 
tors here. 
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The  married,  never  married,  and  divorced  are  more  likely  to  attend  mu- 
sicals than  the  average  person.  People  widowed  and  separated  attend  less 
than  the  national  average* 

When  other  factors  are  held  equal,  all  groups,  except  for  those  mar- 
ried, demonstrate  roughly  the  same  above  average  rate  of  attendance.  The 
low  unadjusted  rates  for  widowed  and  separated  people  were  probably  due  to 
related  factors  like  income,  age  and  education. 
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Employed  people  with  long  work  hours  are  no  less  likely  to  attend  mu- 
sicals than  those  who  work  less  than  40  hours  per  week.  People  with  no 
work  hours  are  least  likely  to  attend  musicals. 

However,  after  adjustment  for  other  factors  (such  as  education  and 
age),  people  with  no  work  hours  are  most  likely  to  attend  musicals.  Those 
with  longest  work  hours  are  also  slightly  above  average  in  attending  musi- 
cals. Controlling  for 'other  background  factors  reveal  an  overall  U-shaped 
or  curvilinear  relation  between  work  hours  and  attending  musicals. 
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Managers,  professionals,  and  sales  and  clerical  workers  have  the 
highest  rates  for  attending  musicals-  Students,  not  shown  in  this  figure, 
show  a  very  high  rate  of  24.0%  attendance.  All  other  occupational  groups 
have  below  average  rates  of  attendance. 

When  other  background  factors  are  taken  into  consideration,  these 
differences  between  occupational  groups  lessen.  Professionals  and  managers 
show  lower  rates  of  attendance,  as  do  students  (17.2%).  Sales  persons  and 
clerical  workers  show  little  change.  All  other  groups,  except  two  not 
shown  above,  those  not  working  and  homemakers,  rise  to  approximate  the 
average. 
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Presence  of  Children: 

1  No  children 

2  One  6-11 

3  Two  +  6-11 

4  One  under  6 

5  One  6-11,  One  under  6 

6  One  under  6,  Two+  6-11 

7  Two+  under  6 

8  One  6-11,  Two+  under  6 

9  Two  +  6-11,  Two+  under  6 
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Those  with  no  children,  those  with  one  child  over  six,  and  those  with 
two  younger  and  one  younger  child  tend  to  have  higher  attendance  rates  for 
musicals  than  other  groups,  particularly  those  with  younger  children. 

Adjustments  for  the  effects  oZ  the  other  factors  only  marginally 
change  the  overall  pattern.  Clearly,  presence  of  children  tends  to  inhibit 
attendance  at  musical  performances. 
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NON-MUSICAL  PLAYS 

Education  and  occupation  are  the  most  important  predictors  of  attend- 
ing plays  (variations  of  34.6-23.4%).  After  adjustments  for  the  influence 
of  other  factors,  education  is  by  far  the  best  predictor  (variation  of 
29. 6%). 
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Middle-aged  persons,  those  in  the  35-44  age  category,  are  most  likely 
to  attend  plays.  The  rate  also  rises  above  the  national  average  among  the 
45-54  age  group  and  falls  below  average  in  the  65-74  and  75-96    categories • 

However,  if  the  effects  of  the  other  background  factors  are  removed, 
the  attendance  rate  is  considerably  higher  among  the  older  segments  of  the 
population,  and  the  earlier  curvilinear  relationship  between  age  and  atten- 
dance disappears.  This  effect  is  probably  a  result  of  taking  the  often 
lower  income  and  education  of  older  people  into  account. 
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Females  are  more  likely  to  attend  plays  than  are  males. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  females  are  even  more  likely  to 
attend  than  are  males.  Once  again,  differential  income  and  education  may 
have  suppressed  the  original  relationship  between  gender  and  play  atten- 
dance in  the  unadjusted  figures. 
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Whites  attend  plays  at  a  rate  slightly  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age, while  blacks  and  "other"  races  attend  at  respectively  one-half  and 
two-thirds  of  the  national  average. 

When  other  factors  are  held  equal,  however,  the  positions  of  blacks 
and  "other"  races  are  reversed,  although  both  remain  below  the  national 
average.  The  white  attendance  rate  is  only  slightly  decreased.  Attendance 
rates  of  blacks  and  people  of  "other"  races  are  more  strongly  influenced  by 
background  factors  than  white  attendance  rates  are. 
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Attendance  rates  rise  sharply  with  education.  A  large  increase  occurs 
between  high  school  graduates  and  those  with  some  college.  The  strength  of 
education  as  a  predictor  is  evident  by  comparing  the  extremes:  those  with 
a  grade  school  education  participate  at  about  one-sixth  the  national  rate; 
those  who  attended  graduate  school  participate  at  over  three  times  the  na- 
tional average. 

This  pattern  is  essentially  the  same  after  controlling  for  the  effects 
if  other  factors,  and  education  maintains  its  linear  relationship  with  at- 
tendance at  plays.  Education  is  a  strong  factor  in  explaining  such  atten- 
dance s,  independent  of  other  background  factors. 
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Although  those  with  incomes  under  $5,000  attend  at  a  slightly  higher 
rate  than  those  earning  $5,000-$9,999,  the  overall  trend  is  one  of  in- 
creased attendance  as  household  income  rises.  However,  only  income  brack- 
ets over  $30,000  are  associated  with  above  average  attendance  rates. 

A  small  yet  noticeable  change  after  adjusting  for  the  other  factors  is 
that  those  earning  less  than  $5,000  have  a  higher  attendance  rate  than  the 
next  two  higher  income  brackets.  The  next  three  income  categories  also 
show  higher  rates  of  attendance,  indicating  that  other  factors  were 
suppressing  attendance  in  these  categories  in  the  unadjusted  figures.  (Only 
the  top  income  category  showed  less  attendance  when  other  factors  were  con- 
sidered.) 
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Residents  of  SMSA's  attend  at  a  rate  about  1-2%  above  the  national 
average;  residents  outside  of  SMSA  .i,  where  performances  may  be  less  avail- 
able, attend  at  a  rate  about  3%  below  the  national  average* 

After  adjustments  for  other  factors,  the  rankings  are  unchanged,  but 
differences  between  the  three  categories  decrease,  until  residents  outside 
SMSAfs  attend  slightly  nearly  as  often  as  residents  within  an  SMSA  but  not 
in  a  central  city*  Background  factors  affect  attendance  in  these  two 
groups,  but  leave  city  attendance  unchanged. 
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The  highest  rates  for  attending  plays  are  in  the  Northeast  and  West. 
An  approximately  average  rate  is  found  in  the  Northcentral  area,  while  the 
lowest  rate  is  found  in  the  South. 

After  adjustments  for  other  background  factors,  the  difference  between 
the  West  and  South  diminishes,  suggesting  that  the  initial  difference  was 
at  least  partially  due  to  other  factors,  possibly  differential  educational 
achievement • 
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Divorced  and  never  married  persons  are  most  likely  Co  attend  plays* 
On  the  other  hand,  separated  spouses  and  widowed  people  attend  at  below 
average  rates* 

After  adjusting  for  the  impact  of  other  factors,  widows  and  separated 
spouses  have  much  higher  rates.  Their  originally  lower  rates  were  ap- 
parently suppressed  by  other  factors  like  age  and  income. 
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Those  not  working  show  the  lowest  attendance  rates.  Those  working 
fewer  hours  and  those  working  more  than  50  hours  had  higher  attendance 
rates  for  plays. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  the  curvilinear  relation  per- 
sists, but  those  not  working  any  hours  become  the  category  most  likely  to 
attend,  while  all  other  groups  show  decreased  attendance. 
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Professionals)  managers,  sales  and  clerical  workers,  and  students  not 
shown  in  this  figure  (22.0%)  are  overrepresented  in  the  audiences  of  plays* 
All  other  groups  attend  at  below  average  rates. 

After  adjustment  for  other  background  variables,  these  differences  di- 
minish as  all  groups  cluster  nearer  the  national  average*  Student  partici- 
pation drops  to  17.4%,  but  stays  considerably  above  the  national  average. 
It  is  likely  that  differential  income  and  education  among  occupational 
groups  accounts  for  much  of  the  original  (unadjusted)  association* 
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Presence  of  Children: 
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One  under  6 
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One  under  6,  Two+  6-ii 
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One  6-11,  Two+  under  6 
Two  +  6-li,  Two+  under  6 


Compared  to  people  without  children  in  their  households,  people  with 
children  are  generally  less  likely  to  attend  plays ♦  The  one  exception  is 
the  category  of  people  with  two  children  under  6  years  of  age  and  one  older 
child;  this  group  exceeds  the  attendance  rate  of  people  without  children  at 
home  and  shows  the  highest  attendance  rate  of  any  category.. 

When  other  factors  are  controlled,  the. differences  between  individuals 
without  children  at  home  and  those  with  children  are  considerably  lessened 
(except  for  the  category  with  two  younger  children  and  one  older  one). 
This  means  other  factors  like  age  were  suppressing  attendance  of  individu- 
als with  children  at  home  in  the  original  figures. 
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BALLET 

The  beat  predictors  of  attendance  of  ballet  performances  are  education 
and  occupation  (variations  of  12.8-8.8%).  When  other  factors  are  held  con- 
stant, education  (11.0Z)  is  still  the  most  important  predictor;  sex,  occu- 
pation, and  number  of  children  form  a  second  tier  of  important  predictors 
(4..7-4.UZ). 
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The  attendance  rate  for  ballet  performances  rises  with  age  to  almost 
one-and-a-half  times  the  national  average  for  those  aged  35-44,  then  falls 
below  the  national  average  for  older  groups • 

After  adjustments  for  the  impact  of  the  other  factors,  these  differ- 
ences between  age  groups  are  lessened  and,  except  for  the  highest  age 
category,  match  or  exceed  the  national  average.  The  lower  educational  and 
income  levels  of  the  oldest  categories  might  have  suppressed  their  atten- 
dance in  the  original  unadjusted  rates • 
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Women  attend  ballet  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  men,  with  men  attending 
at  about  one-half  the  national  average  and  women  attending  at  about  one- 
and-one-quarter  the  national  average. 

When  other  factors  are  controlled,  gender  becomes  an  even  stronger 
predictor  of  attendance.  Indeed,  it  moves  from  the  eighth  to  the  second 
best  predictor  of  ballet  attendance.  The  lower  education  and  income  levels 
of  women  may  have  suppressed  attendance,  and  statistical  controls  demon- 
strate the  strength  of  the  association  between  sex  and  attendance  at  the 
ballet. 
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Whites  and  "other"  races  are  respectively  somewhat  above  and  below 
average    in    attending    ballet,  whereas  blacks  attend  at  less  than  half  the 

national  average.  .  .    that.  thfi 

The  most  dramatic  shift  when  other  factors  are  held  equal  is  th 
attendance    rates    of    "other"    races  is  cut  by  roughly  two-thirds  falling 
below  blacks '  rate  which  was  slightly  raised  by  the  statistical  adjustment. 
Other  factors  evidently  play  a  large  part  in  explaining  the  attendance  rate 
for  "other"  races. 
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Attendance  of  ballet  performances  occurs  at  progressively  higher  rates 
with  increasing  education*  The  extreme  categories  show  great  differences; 
those  with  only  a  grade  school  education  attend  at  a  tenth  of  the  national 
average  rate,  while  those  who  attended  graduate  school  participate  at  a 
rate  of  three  times  the  national  average. 

The  trend  is  essentially  the  same  after  adjustment  for  the  influence 
of  the  other  factors,  although  the  attendance  rate  for  people  with  some 
college  is  considerably  increased.  Education  again  proves  itself  a  power- 
ful explanatory  variable. 
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The  attendance  rates  for  ballet  performances  generally  rise  among 
higher  income  brackets.  Those  earning  $5,000-$9,999  attend  at  half  of  the 
national  average  rate,  while  those  earning  $50,000  and  over  attend  at  about 
one-and-a-half  times  the  average  rate. 

Except  for  the  highest  income  bracket,  after  the  effects  of  the  other 
factors  are  statistically  removed,  attendance  rates  are  similar  for  all  in- 
come brackets.  Other  factors  somewhat  suppress  the  attendance  rate  of 
those  with  lower  incomes  and,  conversely,  inflate  the  attendance  rate  of 
those  with  higher  incomes.  Education  and  its  close  association  with  income 
probably  accounted  for  much  of  the  apparent  relationship  between  income  and 
attendance.  In  general,  income  is  only  a  good  explanation  of  attendance 
when  contrasting  the  highest  bracket  with  all  others. 
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Residents  in  SMSA's  participate  at  about  1-2%  above  the  national  aver- 
age. Those  residing  outside  of  SMSA's  attend  at  about  2%  below  the  nation- 
al average. 

When  other  factors  are  taken  into  account,  these  differences  lessen. 
Those  residing  outside  of  central  cities  within  SMSA's  and  those  residing 
outside  of  SMSA's  move  closer  to  the  national  average.  Nevertheless,  those 
living  outside  of  SMSA's  attend  ballet  at  clearly  lower  rates,  which  sug- 
gests that  location  has  an  effect  on  attendance  that  is  independent  of  oth- 
er background  factors.  As  with  opera,  the  availability  of  ballet  perfor- 
mances is  probably  much  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  areas. 
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ATTEND  BALLETS  BY  REGION 
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The  Northeast  and  the  West  have  higher  attendance  rates  for  ballet 
than  the  Northcentral  area  and  South,  which  have  almost  equal  rates  slight- 
ly below  the  national  average. 

The  influence  of  other  factors  accounts  for  much  of  the  difference  in 
rates  between  the  South  and  the  West,  whose  adjusted  rates  match  the  na- 
tional average.  In  these  regions,  education  or  income  might  really  account 
for  different  rates  of  participation,  not  region  per  se.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Northeast  and  Northcentral  regions,  region  itself  still  helps 
explain  difference*  in  attendance  rates. 
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Those  divorced  and  thOL  never  married  are  markedly  more  likely  to  at- 
tend ballet  performances  than  those  having  other  marital  statuses,  where 
attendance  is  slightly  below  the  national  average. 

When  other  factors  are  held  constant,  the  widowed  and  separated  attend 
at  rates  approaching  the  national  average,  and  divorced  participation  de- 
creases slightly,  indicating  that  other  factors  like  income  and  age  may 
have  accounted  for  their  Initial  low  rates  of  atteadance.  However,  atten- 
dance by  those  never  married  remains  unchanged  when  other  factors  are  taken 
into  consideration. 
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Those  working  no  hours  are  less  likely  than  the  average  person  to  at- 
tend ballet  performances;  those  working  less  than  40  hours  are  more  likely 
than  average  to  attend,  while  those  working  50  hours  or  more  attend  at 
about  average  rates. 

If  other  factors  are  equalized,  however,  those  working  no  hours  would 
attend  at  the  highest  rate.  Possibly,  this  group's  lower  income  was  acting 
to  suppress  their  attendance  before  statistical  adjustments  were  made. 
Other  categories  show  less  attendance  when  other  background  factors  are 
controlled  for. 
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ATTEND  BALLETS  BY  OCCUPATION 


Among  professionals,  managers,  sales  and  clerical  workers,  attendance 
at  the  ballet  occurs  at  the  highest  rates.  Students,  not  shown  above  also 
attend  at  a  higu  rate  (7.2Z).  On  the  other  hand,  blue-collar  occupational 
groups  attend  at  below  average  rates,  as  do  other  categories  not  shown 
above:  those  not  working  (3.5Z),  housekeepers  (3.2Z),  and  the  retired 
(2.2%). 

However,  when  other  background  factors  are  controlled  for,  profession- 
als, managers,  and  students  (4.5Z,  not  shown  above)  show  lesser  attendance 
ratee,  while  blue-collar  employees,  service  workers,  and  retired  people 
(4.1%  not  shown  above)  rise  to  meet  or  exceed  the  national  average..  Only 
the  unemployed  and  homemakers  remain  below  average  after  statistical  .ad- 
justments are  made  (at  3.3Z  and  1.7%  respectively).  Income  and  education 
are  likely  to  account  for  this  pattern  of  findings. 
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ATTEND  BALLETS  BY  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 
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Presence  of  Children: 
No  children 
One  6-11 
Two  +  6-11 
One  under  6 
One  6-11,  One  under  6 
One  under  6,  Two+  6-11 
Two+  under  6 
One  6-11,  Two*  under  6 
Two  +  6-11,  Two+  under 


Those  with  no  children  have  an  average  attendance  rate.  Although 
those  with  children  show  great  variation  above  and  below  the  average  rate, 
those  persons  with  very  young  children  tend  to  have  the  lowest  rates.  ' 

If  other  factors  are  held  constant,  the  same  general  pattern  appears 
although  the  attendance  rates  for  those  with  children  tend  to  increase  re- 
lative to  the  average.  Presence  of  children  generally  inhibits  attendance 
at  the  ballet,  although  this  relationship  is  complex  and  other  background 
factors  like  sex  and  occupation  also  influence  attendance. 
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ART  GALLERIES  AND  MUSEUMS 

The  best  predictors  of  attendance  of  art  museums  are  education,  occu- 
pation, and  income  (variations  of  53.2-35.47.).  After  adjustment  for  other 
factors,  the  best  predictors  are  education  and  occupation  (variations  of 
43.9-14.6%). 
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VISIT  ART  MUSEUMS  BY  AGE 
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People  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44  are  most  likely  to  visit  art 
museums  or  galleries,  while  persons  over  the  age  of  55  years  are  least 
likely. 

When  the  influence  of  other  factors  is  removed,  the  curvilinear  trend 
persists,  but  in  an  attenuated  form.  Much  of  the  attendance  rate  differ- 
ences between  age  groups  is  then  attributable  to  other  background  factors, 
such  as  differential  education  and  income. 
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VISIT  ART  MUSEUMS  BY  GENDER 
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Although  females  attend  at  a  higher  rate  than  males,  the  difference  is 
not  great. 

When  other  background  factors  are  held  constant,  the  difference  in- 
creases to  a  5%  greater  attendance  by  females.  This  means  that  the  reasons 
behind  women's  greater  likelihood  of  visiting  art  museums  are  independent 
of  (indeed,  suppressed  by)  other  factors  associated  with  gender,  such  as 
income  and  education. 
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VISIT  ART  MUSEUMS  BY  RACE 
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Whites  attend  museums  at  about  the  national  average;  blacks  at  approx- 
imately half  of  the  national  average;  "other"  races  attend  at  the  highest 
rate,  about  5%  above  the  national  average. 

When  the  effects  of  the  other  factors  are  removed,  the  rate  for  "oth- 
er" races  falls  slightly  below  the  national  average,  a  drop  which  suggests 
that  their  high  rate  is  explained  by  other  factors.  White  participation 
remains  unchanged  by  the  statistical  controls  and  blacks  participation 
moves  closer  to  the  national  average. 
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With  increasing  education,  the  attendance  rates  at  museums  rise  shar- 
ply. The  rates  rise  from  a  low  (about  one-seventh  of  the  average)  for 
those  with  only  a  grade  school  education  to  a  high  with  those  who  attended 
graduate  school  (approximately  two-and-one-half  times  the  national  aver- 
age). 

The  overall  pattern  is  essentially  the  same  after  adjusting  for  the 
effects  of  other  factors.  Thus,  education  is  both  a  strong  predictor  and 
an  important  explanatory  factor  in  art  museum  attendance. 
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VISIT  ART  MUSEUMS  BY  INCOME 

♦  ADJUSTED 
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Attendance  rates  climb  with  income.  The  relationship  is  strong,  with 
those  earning  under  $5,000  attending  at  a  rate  of  roughly  one-half  of  the 
national  average  and  those  earning  $50,000  at  one-and-a-half  times  the 
average  rate.  There  is  an  especially  large  increase  with  the  $50,000+ 
category. 

However,  much  of  this  variation  is  attributable  to  other  associated 
factors,  as  the  adjustment  for  other  background  factors  reveals.  Neverthe- 
less, the  positive  relationship  remains  after  controlling  for  these  fac- 
tors, although  it  is  considerably  weaker. 
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Within  SMSA's,  the  attendance  rates  for  those  living  within  versus 
outside  of  the  central  city  differ  little.  Those  residing  outside  of 
SMSA* s,  however,  attend  at  a  considerably  lower  rate,  probably  due  to  dif- 
ficulty of  access  to  art  museums  and  galleries. 

When  the  other  factors  are  held  constant,  the  attendance  rate  of  those 
living  in  SMSA's  but  outside  of  central  cities  falls,  slightly  below  the  na- 
tional, average.,  while  the  rate  of  those  living  outside  of  SMSA's  moves  no- 
ticeably toward. the  average. 

This  means  that  some  of  the  apparent  differences  between  urban  and 
nonurban  attendance  are  attributable  to  other  factors  like  income  and  edu- 
cation which  tend  to  be  higher  in  suburban  areas. 
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The  West  has  a  markedly  high  visitation  rate  for  art  displays.  The 
Northeast  and  the  Northcentral  have  rates  that  roughly  approximate  the 
average  rate,  while  the  South  has  a  lower  than  average  rate. 

However,  when  other  factors  are  held  constant,  the  attendance  rates 
for  the  three  regions  are  quite  similar,  while  the  Western  rate  remains  re- 
latively high.  The  high  rate  of  attendance  in  the  West  isn't  attributable 
to  other  other  factors  and  living  in  the  West  seems  to  have  some  explanato- 
ry power  of  its  own. 
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VISIT  ART  MUSEUMS  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 
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Those  divorced  and  those  never  married  have  the  highest  attendance 
rates  for  art  displays.  At  the  other  extreme,  those  widowed  or  separated 
are  considerably  less  likely  than  average  to  attend. 

The  impact  of  other  factors  accounts  for  much  of  the  lower  rates  for 
the  widowed  and  separated,  as  shown  by  considerably  higher  rates  after  ad- 
justment* '  Lower  income,  for  example,  might  at  least  partially  account  for 
the  originally  low  rates  for  these  two  groups. 
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Part-time  workers  have  the  highest  rates  of  attendance;  those  working 
40  hours  meet  the  national  average,  but  have  the  lowest  rate  among  all 
working  groups*  Only  those  not  working  attend  at  less  than  the  national 
average . 

k  However,  after  controlling  for  other  factors,  this  pattern  changes* 
Attendance  for  non-workers  rises  sharply,  indicating  factors  like  income 
might  suppresa  attendance  in  the  unadjusted  figures,  while  rates  fall  for 
all  other  groups. 
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OCCUPATION 


Professionals  and  managers,  visit  art  museums  and  galleries  at  marked- 
ly .higher  rates  than  other  occupational  categories  as  do  students,  not 
shown  in  this  figure  (35.9%).  However,  blue-collar  workers  fall  consider- 
ably below  the  national  average,  and  two  additional  groups  not  shown  above, 
the  retired  (12.8%)  and  housekeepers  (16.4%),  also  visit  museums  f-i  lower 
than  average,  rates. 

Adjustments  for  the  effects  of  other  background  factors  noticeably  de- 
creases these  occupational  differences,  although  homemakers  and  retired 
people  still  fall  below  the  national  average  (at  15.8%  and  16.9%  respctive- 
ly).  The  original  occupational  differences  were  probably  more  directly  re- 
lated to  income  and  education  levels  than  to  occupation  itself. 
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People  without t children  in  the  household  go  to  art  displays  at  an 
average  rate,  while  those  with  children  under  six  tend  to  show  a  slightly 
lower  rate  of  attendance •  However  in  homes  with  very  young  children,  the 
rate  of  attendance  does  not  drop  dramatically. 

Controlling  for  other  factors  leaves  this  pattern  largely  unchanged, 
with,  only  .small  differences  between  categories  and  the  presence  of  children 
generally,  having  only  a  slightly  inhibiting  effect  on  attendance. 
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READING  OF  NOVELS ,  SHORT  STORIES,  POETRY,  OR  PLAYS 

Education,  occupation,  and  income  are  the  most  important  predictors  of 
reading  literature  (variations  of  64. 1-29. 5%).  When  other  factors  are  held 
constant,  education  remains  the  single  best  predictor  (variation  of  58.2%); 
occupation,  gender,  and  race  become  a  second  tie.  of  important  predictors 
(16. 3-14. 7%). 
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The  reading  of  novels,  short  stories,  poetry,  or  plays  generally  de- 
creases with  age,  but  is  most  prevalent  among  those  aged  25-34.  After  age 
45,  reading  levels  progressively  drop,  until  nearly  20%  fewer  people  in  the 
oldest  group  read  literature  in  the  past  year. 

Other  associated  factors  tend  to  suppress  the  actual  attendance  rates 
of  older  individuals,  and  inflate  the  actual  rs.tes  of  younger  persons. 
When  these  factors  are  controlled,  age  differences  in  reading  literature 
appear  slight,  with  most  groups  at  or  near  the  national  average.  Most 
likely,  higher  educational  levels  in  younger  groups  accounted  for  the  ini- 
tial differences.  Age  itself  offers  a  less  direct  explanation  for  reading 
habits. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  GENDER 
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Females  are  more  likely  than  males  to  read  literature. 

Adjustment  for  the  impact  of  other  background  factors  does  not  sub- 
stantially change  the  figures.  The  effect  of  gender  on  reading  is  rela- 
tively independent  of  the  effects  of  the  other  background  factors  like  edu- 
cation, income  and  occupation.    Gender  itself  helps  explain  reading  habits. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  RACE 
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The  percentage  of  whites  reading  literature  is  slightly  above  average; 
ttu»  percentage  of  blacks  is  14%  below  the  national  average;  the  percentage 
oft<vother"  races  is  intermediate!  6%  below  the  national  average. 

When,  associated  background  factors  are  held  constant,  the  rate  for 
blacks  riifct,  while  "other'9  races  show  a  decrease.  Education  is  probably 
the  crucial  factor  in  deflating  the  unadjusted  rate  for  blacks. 

Adjusting  for  the  impact  of  other  background  factors  does  riot  substan- 
tially change  the  white  reading  rate,  but  the  black  rate  rises  and  "other " 
races  show  a  decrease.  Education  might  have  been  suppressing  the  unadjust- 
ed, rate  for  blacks. 
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Reading  rate  is  strongly  affected  by  level  of  education,  rising  rapid- 
ly with  higher  levels  of  education.  Those  who  have  only  a  grade  school 
education  are  less  than  half  as  likely  as  the  average  person  to  read 
literature.  .  In  contrast,  the  proportion  of  literature  readers  among  those 
who  attended  graduate  school  is  one-and-a-half  times  the  national  average. 

The  pattern  is  little  changed  after  adjusting  for  the  effects  of  the 
other  background  factors.  The  linear  relationship  between  education  and 
reading- persists,  and  education  proves  a  strong  factor  in  explaining  rates 
of  reading  literature. 
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The  percentage  of  the  population  who  read  literature  rises  with  in- 
come, crossing  the  national  average  with  those  earning  $25,000-  $49,999. 
The  differences  for  the  income  brackets  is  large,  spanning  30%. 

Adjustment  for  the  influence  of  other  factors  moves  the  attendance 
rates  considerably  closer  to  the  average,  demonstrating  that  other  related 
factors  like  gender  and  education  underlie  some  of  the  original  income 
differences.  Income  itself,  however,  still  provides  some  explanation  of 
reading  rates. 
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Within  SMSA's,  the  percentage  of  residents  outside  of  the  central  city 
who  read  literature  is  greater  than  among  people  living  in  the  central 
city*  Those  who  reside  outside  of  SMSA's  have  the  lowest  rate,  but  the 
differences  between  the  three    groups  are  not  large. 

These  differences  grow  even  smaller  when  other  factors  are  controlled 
for.  Educational  levels  (usually  highest  in  the  suburbs)  probably  account- 
ed for  the  initial  differences. 
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Northeast  and  Northcentral  residents  are  slightly  above  the  national 
average!  Sose  in  the  West  are  considerably  more  likely  tharu  average  to 
read  literature,  while  those  in  the  South  are  less  likely,  and    fall  below 

the  national  average. 

About  half  of  the  difference  in  reading  literature  between  residents 
of  the  West  and  of  the  South  is  due  to  the  influence  of  other  factors,  but 
a  clear  regional  difference  remains  evident  even  if  these  factors  are  held 
constant* 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 
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Those  divorced  and  those  never  married  have  the  highest  reading  rates; 
those  widowed  and  those  separated  have  lower  than  average  rates;  married 
individuals  have  an  about  average  rate. 

After  adjustments  for  other  factors,  differences  among  marital  sta- 
tuses grow  smaller,  suggesting  that  other  factors,  such  as  income,  may  have 
accounted  for  the  original  variations. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  HOURS  WORKED 


*  ADJUSTED 


PERCENT 
100  - 

80  " 


60  " 


40  " 


20 


0 


NONE         1  TO  29       30  TO  39       40  HOURS       41  TO  49 
NUMBER  OF  HOURS  UORKED  PER  WEEK 


OYER  49 


Part-time  workers  (under  40  hours  per  week)  tend  to  read  literature 
more  than  any  other  group.  All  other  categories  read  literature  at  a  near- 
ly average  rate. 

However,  this  changes  when  other  background  factors  are  controlled. 
Those  not  working  now  show  the  highest  rate  for  reading  literature;  other 
factors  were  apparently  suppressing  their  unadjusted  reading  rate.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  factors  were  increasing  apparent  differences  between 
working  groups  who  now  show  little  difference  in  participation  after  these 
factors  are  taken  into  account. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  OCCUPATION 

♦  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 
100  - 


PROFESSION   MANAGER    CLERICAL     SKILLED  OPERATIVE     LA30RER  SERVICE 

OCCUPATION 


White-collar  workers  (professionals,  managers,  salespersons  and  cleri- 
cal workers,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  service  workers)  have  reading  rates 
well  above  the  average,  as  do  students  not  shown  in  this  figure  (79.2%). 
On  the  other  hand,  blue-collar  workers  and  retired  people  (not  shown  above, 
43.5%)  read  at  levels  below  the  national  average. 

Removing  the  effects  of  associated  factors  considerably  reduces  this 
variation  across  occupational  categories,  until  most  hover  around  the  na- 
tional average  (although  housekeepers,  not  shown  above,  still  read  at  a 
lower  rate,  49.0%).  It's  likely  that  education  and  sex  accounted  for  some 
of  the  original  occupational  differences  shown  in  the  unadjusted  rates. 
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READING  LITERATURE  BY  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 

*  ADJUSTED 

PERCENT 

■ 

109  - 


84  - 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  13 

Presence  of  Children: 

1  No  children 

2  One  6-11 

3  Two  +6-11 

4  One  under  6 

5  One  6-11,  One  under  6 

6  One  under  6,  Two+  6-11 

7  Two+  under  6 

8  One  6-11,  Two+  under  6 

9  Two  +  6-11,  Two+  under  6 


Reading  literature  varies  very  little  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
children  in  the  household.  Only  the  group  with  two  or  more  younger  chil- 
dren and  two  or  more  older  children  reads  at  a  rate  noticeably  below  the 
national  average. 

After  controlling  for  the  influence  of  other  factors,  there  is  little 
change  in.  tfi&t  f itldirig  and  presence  of  children  seems  to  have  little  impact 
on  reading  levels;* 
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Th  e  detailed  results  for  participation  in  the  arts  are  presented  in 
Tables  3*3  and  3.4.  The  former  shows  the  percent  participation  in  each 
category  of  the  11  demographic  variables,  considering  each  variable 
separately*  Table  3*4  adjusts  these  figures,  taking  into  account  all  the 
other  variables  (i.e.  holding  them  constant).  In  both  tables,  specific 
sub-category  figures  can  be  compared  to  the  grand  mean  in  the  first  row. 
For  example,  in  Table  3.3,  we  see  that  for  classical  music,  the  college 
educated  considerably  exceed  the  grand  mean  (132)  in  terms  of  participation 
and  that  this  result  is  maintained  when  other  factors  are  controlled  (Table 
3.4). 
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5)    INTERPRETATIONS  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS 

Do  audiences  for  art  performances,  visitors  at  art  galleries  and  muse- 
ums, and  readers  of  literature  constitute  separate  or  overlapping  groups? 
If  they  overlap,  can  we  predict  attendance  at  a  particular  art  event  from 
participation  in  another  type  of  art  event?  (If  the  overlap  between  two 
art  events  is  no  greater  than  average  public  attendance,  then  attendance  at 
one  event  will  not  aid  in  predicting  attendance  at  the  second  type  of  art 
event.)  Does  multiple  participation  form  a  complex  pattern  in  which  parti- 
cipation in  one  art  event  is  associated  with  participation  in  a  set  of  oth- 
er art  events?  Finally,  do  particular  background  characteristics  explain 
participation  in  multiple  art  events  better  than  others? 

Table  3.5  presents  data  on  the  degree  of  overlap  between  attendance  at 
pairs  of  art  events.  Reading  down  the  columns  indicates  what  percentage  of 
the  art  audience  cited  at  the  top  of  the  column  also  has  been  part  of  the 
audience  of  the  art  event  in  the  row.  For  example,  34%  of  those  who  had 
attended  a  jazz  performance  had  also  attended  a  classical  music  concert  in 
the  last  12  months;  this  compares  to  the  13%  attendance  rate  for  live  clas- 
sical performances  for  the  sample  as  a  whole.  Note  that  the  percentage 
overlap  between  two  arts  audiences  is  not  symmetrical  because  the  audiences 
for  these  eight  art  forms  differ  in  size.  For  instance,  while  78%  of  those 
attending  a  jazz  performance  also  read  a  form  of  literature  in  the  last  12 
months  so  did  56%  of  the  sample  as  a  whole;  on  the  other  hand,  only  13%  of 
those  who  read  literature  in  the  past  12  months  also  attended  a  jazz  per- 
formance compared  to  10%  for  the  entire  sample. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  visitors  to  art  galleries  and  museums 
(22%    of    the  sample),  over  50%  of  the  audiences  for  each  of  the  other  arts 
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are  comprised  of  those  who  have  visited  art  museums;  the  same  is  true  for 
reading  literature*  About  a  third  of  the  audience  for  jazz  performances 
also  attend  performances  of  classical  music,  musicals,  and  plays*  A  larger 
proportion  of  the  audience  for  classical  music  (40- 55%)  are  also  part  of 
the  audience  for  musicals  and  plays*  A  still  larger  proportion  of  the  au- 
dience for  opera  (50-65%)  also  attend  performances  of  classical  music,  mu- 
sicals, and  plays*  About  60%  percentage  of  the  audience  for  musicals  at- 
tend plays.  Approximately  two-fifths  of  of  the  audience  for  plays  are  at- 
tendees of  performances  of  classical  music  and  musicals*  About  50-65%  of 
the  audience  for  ballet  overlaps  with  the  audiences  for  plays,  classical 
music,  and  musicals* 

Table  3*5  shows  particularly  strong  overlaps  between  the  following 
pairs  of  audiences  in  percentage  terms  (40%  and  over): 

*  Jazz  and  musicals,  literature  and  museums 

*  Classical  music  and  musicals,  museums  and  literature 

*  Opera  arid  classical  music,  plays,  musicals,  museums  and  literature 

*  Musicals  and  plays,  museums  and  literature 

*  Plays  and  classical  music,  museums  and  literature 

*  Ballet  and  classical  music,  musicals,  museums  and  literature 

*  Museums  and  musicals  and  literature 

As  noted  above,  each  art  form  shows  high  overlap  with  museums  and 
literature,  which  have  relatively  high  participation,  although  the  reverse 
is  not  true  (e.g.,  museums  overlap  only  weakly  with  other  art  forms  because 
of  their  much  smaller  audiences.) 
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Table  3^5:  Overlapping  Audiences  for  Arts  Activities:    Percentage  of 
Reference  Audience  Also  Reporting  Attendance  at  Other  Core 
Arts  Activities 

Reference  Audience 

Classical  Art 
Jazz    Music     Opera    Musicals    Plays  Ballet  Museums  Reading 


Percent  Also 
Attending: 


Jazz 

V 

A 

25% 

27% 

21% 

25* 

32% 

22% 

13% 

Classical  Music 

34 

X 

63 

38 

44 

58 

37 

20 

Opera 

9 

15 

X 

10 

13 

23 

10 

5 

Musicals 

41 

54 

64 

X 

62 

64 

44 

27 

Plays 

31 

41 

51 

39 

X 

50 

33 

18 

Ballet 

14 

19 

32 

14 

18 

X 

13 

7 

Art  Museums 

51 

62 

69 

52 

60 

68 

X 

33 

Reading 

78 

86 

88 

82 

87 

88 

84 

X 

X  -  100%  (by  definition) 


*  *"  ,  233 
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The  degree  to  which  participation  in  a  second  art  form  can  be  predict- 
ed from  participation  in  a  first  art  form  can  also  be  statistically  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  correlation  coefficients*  This  coefficient,  which 
varies  between  -1  and  +1,  represents  the  improvement  in  predicting  atten- 
dance at  one  event  that  is  gained  by  knowing  whether  a  person  attends 
another  art  event.  If  the  coefficient  equals  -1,  then  if  a  person  partici- 
pates in  the  first  activity,  we  can  always  correctly  predict  that  the  per- 
son does  not  participate  in  the  second  activity*  If  the  coefficient  equals 
0,  then  no  systematic  pattern  exists — if  we  knew  that  a  person  participates 
in  a  first  art  form,  we  are  no  better  able  to  predict  his/her  participation 
in  a  second  art  form.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coefficient  equals  1,  then 
the  relationship  is  perfect—  if  comeone  attends  the  first  art  form,  then 
he/she  attends  the  second. 

Table  3.6  presents  tha  correlations  between  each  pair  of  arts  audi- 
ences. The  correlations  are  all  positive  and  range  from  +.10  to  +.39;  To 
measure  predictability  (how  much  attendance  at  one  arts  activity  predicts 
attendance  at  a  second),  we  use  t.„e  square  of  the  correlation  coefficient. 
Thus,  the  highest  correlation,  .39,  between  stage  plays  and  musicals,  means 
that  only  15%  (.39-squared)  of  the  variance  in  play  attendance  is  accounted 
for  by  attendance  at  musicals.  In  brief,  knowing  whether  a  person  partici- 
pates in  one  arts  activity  provides  a  useful  but  still  modest  improvement 
in  predicting  his/her  participation  in  a  second  activity  compared  to  the 
average  attendance  figures. 

The  correlations  suggest  that  the  overlap  is  greater  between  some  art 
forms  than  others.  The  largest  correlations,  indicating  more  audience 
overlap,  are  found  between: 
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Table  3.6:    Correlations  Between  Arts  Audiences 


Classical  Art 

Museums 


Jazz 

Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Jazz 

Classical  Music 

.21 

Opera 

.10 

.28 

Musicals 

.17 

.32 

.20 

Plays 

.19 

.32 

.21 

.39 

Ballet 

.16 

.28 

.22 

.24 

.23 

Art  Museums 

.23 

.36 

.21 

.29 

.33 

.24 

Reading 

.12 

.20 

.10 

.22 

.21 

.12 

.26 


23o 
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1)  Classical  music  and  musicals  (.32) 

2)  Classical  music  and  plays  (.32) 

3)  Classical  music  and  art  museums/galleries  (.36) 

4)  Plays  and  art  museums/galleries  (.33) 

5)  Plays  and  musicals  (.39) 


These  lower  correlations  suggest  that  these  pairs  of  arts  activities  have 
relatively  smaller  degree  of  overlap  across  audiences. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  we  can  use  these  measures  of  overlap  and  corre- 
lation in  Tables  3.5  and  3.6  to  identify  clusters  of  audiences  to  simplify 
these  complex  patterns  cf  overlapping  participation.  For  example,  partici- 
pation in  a  specific  activity  may  be  closely  related  to  paricipation  in  a 
cluster  of  other  art  activities,  while  participation  in  a  second  activity 
might  be  associated  with  another  cluster  of  activities.  One  approach  to 
such  clustering  comes  through  factor  analysis z  which  identifies  clusters  or 
groups  of  variables  united  by  underlying  factors. 

In  the  case  of  the  matrix  of  correlations  of  Table  3.6,  only  one  fac- 
tor emerges,  as  indicated  in  Table  3.7.* 


*  As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  factor  analysis  simply  identifies  (through  corre- 
lational analysis)  those  variables  which  are  interrelated  through  some  hy- 
pothetical underlying  factor.  The  interrelationships  are  indicated  through 
"loadings"  (figures  in  Table  3.7);  the  higher  the  loading,  the  stronger  the 
association  with  the  hypothetical  factor.  However,  factor  analysis  does 
not  identify  what  the  factor  is,  merely  that  it  exists.  Identification  of 
the  factor  is  a  theoretical,  rather  than  a  statistical  issue.  Nor  does 
factor  analysis  identify  what  the  crossing  point,  or  intersection,  between 
two  factors  is,  except  generally  to  identify  objects  (here  activities)  in 
the  analyses  thst  are  unrelated  to  the  hypothetical  factors. 


Conversely, 


the  lowest  correlations  are  found  between: 


2) 
3) 
4) 


Jazz  and  opera  (.10) 
Jazz  and  reading  (.12) 
Opera  and  reading  (.10) 
Ballet  and  reading  ('.12) 
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Table  3.7:  Clusters  of  Multiple  Participation  in  the  Arts 


Factor  1 

Jazz 

.428 

Classical  Music 

.684 

Opera 

.474 

Musicals 

.671 

Plays 

.666 

Ballet 

.528 

Art  Museums 

.672 

Reading 

.492 

237 
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Table  3.7  identifies  only  a  single  factor  underlying  participation  in 


all  the  art  forms.  There  is  no  indication  that  participation  separates 
into  separate  clusters;  rather,  participation  in  all  the  art  forms  is  in- 
terrelated. The  strongest  associations  are  found  among  classical  music, 
musicals,  plays  and  museums,  as  indicated  by  their  high  loadings  lvalues 
over  .66)  in  all  four  cases,  fhe  activity  that  is  least  related  to  general 
participation,  and  to  the  other  arts  activities,  is  attending  live  jazz 
performances* 

We  can  use  the  Table  3.7  evidence,  then,  to  justify  construction  of  a 
single  index  of  arts  participation.  We  do  that  by  giving  one  point  to  each 
respondent  for  each  arts  activity  in  which  the  respondent  reported  partici- 
pating. Scores  can  thus  range  from  0  (participation  in  no  activities)  to  8 
(participation  in  all  eight  activities).  Some  35%  of  respondents  reported 
no  such  activities,  31%  one  activity,  14%  two  activities,  8%  three,  5% 
four,  3%  five,  2%  six,  and  0.7%  seven;  only  .2%  of  respondents  reported 
participating  in  all  eight  art  forms  in  the  previous  year. 
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6)    BACKGROUND  FACTORS  RELATED  TO  THE  ARTS  PARTICIPATION  INDEX 

Overall  participation  in  arts  activities  tends  to  be  influenced  by  the 
same  background  factors  that  are  consistently  associated  with  participation 
in  individual  arts  activities*  Table  3*8  presents  the  association  between 
the  arts  participation  index  and  our  eleven  index  scores  in  the  columns  in- 
dicate the  average  number  of  arts  activities  in  which  participation  (jazz, 
classical  music,  opera,  musicals!  plays,  ballet,  art  displays  or  reading 
literature)  is  found  across  categories  of  these  ten  factors* 

The  first  column  presents  the  unadjusted  figures!  considering!  as  in 
Table  3*3,  each  background  factor  independently  of  all  others*  The  second 
column  (adjusted  figures)  shows  the  association  between  multiple  arts  par- 
ticipation and  each  background  factor,  controlling  for  all  these  other 
background  variables*    It  is  parallel  to  the  entries  in  Table  3*4* 

To  illustrate,  the  average  individual  participated  in  .83  types  of 
arts  activities  in  the  last  12  months  (as  shown  in  the  Grand  Mean)*  For 
persons  with  household  incomes  of  $25,000  and  over,  the  rate  rises  to  1*29 
types  of  arts  activities  in  the  last  year*  However,  when  other  factors  are 
controlled  (adjusted  column),  the  participation  rates  for  this  group  falls 
to  1*00,  still  above  the  national  average  but  well  below  the  1*29  figure 
for  that  group  prior  to  MCA  adjustment.  The  indications  are  again  that 
other  factors  associated  with  income,  su.ch  as  education  and  occupation,  ac- 
count for  at  least  part  of  the  high  participation  of  this  group. 
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Table  3.8:  Unadjusted  and  MCA-Adjusted  Indices  of  Multiple  ArCf 
Participation  by  Demographic  Factors 


Unadjustsd  Adjusted 


wrana  neen> 

B1 

•  0J 

#"5 
•  CJ 

lncove: 

Under  $5,000 

.50 

.74 

$5,000-$9,999 

.45 

.68 

$20,000-114,999 

.63 

.75 

$15,000-119,999 

.67 

.74 

$20 ,000-$24,999 

•  83 

•  83 

$25,000  and  over 

1.29 

2.00 

not  ascsrtalned 

•  91 

•  90 

SMSA: 

Cent  city  of  SMSA 

.97 

.97 

SMSA,  not  csnt  city 

.96 

.86 

Not  in  SMSA 

.55 

.68 

Agt  • 

18-24 

.82 

.75 

25-34 

.95 

.80 

35-44 

1.02 

.91 

45-54 

♦86 

.88 

55-64 

•  73 

•87 

65-74 

.60 

.87 

75-96 

.38 

.71 

naricai  ocacus • 

Married 

.78 

.76 

Widowed 

.50 

.81 

Divorced 

1.07 

1.03 

Separated 

.71 

.88 

Never  Married 

1.06 

.98 

lace: 

White 

.00 

ft  K 

Black 

.58 

.75 

Other 

.70 

.41 

Sex: 

Male 

.77 

.70 

Female 

.88 

.95 

Education: 

Grade  School 

.11 

.24 

Som  High  School 

.24 

.35 

High  School  Graduate 

.57 

.60 

Soae  College 

1.16 

1.09 

College  Graduate 

1.75 

■  1.62 

Graduate  School 

2.20 

2.01 

Work  Hours: 

None 

.70 

.91 

1  to  29 

1.00 

.85 

30  to  39 

.92 

.77 

40  hrs. 

.85 

.70 

41    *-*\  AO 
41   tO  hj 

•  92 

•  76 

50  or  more 

1.12 

.88 

Occupation: 

Professional 

1.76 

1.06 

Managerial 

1.32 

1.00 

Sales,  Clerical 

1.07 

•  95 

Craft  man 

•50 

.78 

Operatives 

.37 

.74 

Laborers 

.42 

.77 

Service  Workers 

.63 

.76 

Not  Working 

•  61 

•  76 

Keeping  House 

•  60 

.67 

Student 

1.34 

1.00 

Retired 

.57 

•  84 

Presence  of  Children: 

No  Children 

.87 

.86 

One  6*11 

.83 

.82 

Two+  6-1 ] 

.64 

.83 

One  under  6 

.66 

.66 

One  6-11,  One  under  6 

.67 

.70 

One  under  6,  Two+  6-11 

•  52 

.61 

Tvo»k  under  6    t  , 

.77 

.76 

One  6-11,  Tvo+'»  under  f  , 

,  .77 

.84 

T*o+  6-11,  TVo+  und^rf-i 

.  .60 

.69 

•214 


The  apparent  influence  of  each  of  the  background  variables  on  overall 
arts  participation  is  as  follows: 


People  in  higher  income  brackets  tend  to  participate  in  more  types  of 
arts  activities.  In  part,  this  trend  is  attributable  to  the  effects  of 
associated  background  factors,  such  as  education.  That  is,  variations  by 
income  are  diminished  consistently  by  holding  other  factors  equal. 


Respondents  living  in  SMSA's  tend  to  participate  in  more  types  of  ac- 
tivities than  those  residing  outside  of  SMSA's.  Other  background  factors 
account  for  much  of  the  difference  between  people  living  outside  SMSA's  ana 
those  living  within  an  SMSA,  but  not  its  central  city.  These  factors  may 
be  differential  educational  and  income  levels  of  people  who  live  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities. 


Multiple  participation  increases  with  age  until  a  decline  in  the  45-54 
age  group.  Most  of  these  age  differences  (except  for  the  oldest  category) 
decrease  when  the  influence  cf  other  variables  is  removed,  suggesting  that 
other  factors  (possibly  income,  marital  status  and  education)  explain  some 
of  this  variation  across  age  groups. 

Marital  Status 

Widowed  and  separated  individuals  are  less  likely  to  participate  in 
multiple  arts  than  are  the  married,  divorced  or  never  married*  These 
differences  decrease  when  other  factors  are  controlled,  indicating  the  in- 
fluence of  other  factors  such  as  age  or  income. 


Income 


SMSA 


Age 
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Race 

Blacks  are  less  likely  to  participate  in  the  arts  than  whites  or  "oth- 
er" races •  However,  when  other  background  factors  are  taken  into  account, 
blacks  are  more  likely  than  "other"  races  to  participate  in  the  arts. 

Gender 

Women  participate  in  more  types  of  arts  activities  than  do  males, 
whether  other  factors  are  equal  or  not. 

Education 

The  variety  of  arts  activities  attended  is  most  strongly  related  to 
educational  level,  regardless  of  the  impact  of  other  background  factors . 

Work  Hours 

Those  working  part-time  are  most  likely  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
arts  activities,  while  people  not  in  the  labor  force  are  least  likely  to 
participate.  Generally,  both  those  working  less  than  40  hours  and  those 
working  50  or  more  hours  are  higher  than  average  in  multiple  arts  partici- 
pation. However,  when  the  effects  of  associated  factors  are  controlled, 
the  non-working  show  the  highest  rate  of  arts  participation,  indicating 
that  other  factors  (e.g.,  age,  education)  suppressed  their  general  rate  of 
participation. 

Occupation 

Professionals,  students,  managers,  and  sales/clerical  workers  tend  to 
have  the  most  variety  in  their  arts  participation.  Much,  but  not  all,  of 
their  greater  participation  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  other  fac- 
tors (as  shown  by  rates  moving  toward  the  mean  after  adjustment  for  these 
factors).    Probably,  diffsrenti$l% education  and  income  are  the    major  fac- 
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tors  involved ♦ 

Presence  of  Children 

Individuals  without  children  at  home  are  most  likely  to  manifest  mul- 
tiple arts  participation;  generally,  those  with  children  under  six  show 
lower  than  average  participation.  This  overall  pattern  shows  little  change 
after  adjustment  for  the  impact  of  other  background  factors. 


Respondents  in  the  West  tend  to  participate  most  in  a  variety  of  arts 
activities,  and  respondents  ir  the  South  participate  least.  After  adjust- 
ment for  the  other  background  factors,  arts  participation  is  only  slightly 
above  the  Northeast  and  Northcentral ,  while  participation  in  the  South 
comes  closer  to  average  as  well,  being  only  about  10%  less  than  the  other 
regions* 


Region 
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SUMMARY 


This  chapter  presented  basic  data  relating  to  public  participation  in 
eight  different  art  forms:  jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musicals,  plays, 
ballet,  art  galleries  and  museums,  and  reading  literature.  A  series  of  ten 
questions  asked  in  every  month  of  SPAf82  recorded  both  attendance  at  and 
direct  performance  in  each  of  these  arts.  Estimates  of  participation 
(i.e.,  attendance)  range  between  3-4%  of  the  population  for  ballet  and 
opera,  to  over  20%  for  musicals,  to  a  high  of  over  50%  for  those  who  read 
some  form  of  literature.  Although  less  than  ]%  of  the  sample  had  directly 
participated  in  a  public  performance  of  one  of  these  art  forms,  this  is 
still  a  sizeable  segment  of  the  population  (over  a  million  people)  appear- 
ing in  some  public  performance. 

These  data  describe  participation  in  general.  We  are  also  interested 
in  arts  participation  among  different  sub-groups  of  the  population.  Thus, 
we  examined  11  demographic  variables  (age,  gender,  race,  education,  income, 
SMSA,  region,  marital  status,  work  hours,  occupation  and  number  of  chil- 
dren) to  identify  consistent  differences  among  sub-categories  of  each  vari- 
able. Two  types  of  association  are  analyzed:  participation  by  each  demo- 
graphic variable  considered  separately  (unadjusted),  and  after  all  the  oth- 
er variables  are  held  constant  (adjusted). 

Education  emerges  as  the  strongest  demographic  predictor  of  arts  par- 
ticipation either  considered  independently  or  after  adjustment  for  the  oth- 
er demographic  variables.  Occupation  and  income  are  also  strong  predic- 
tors; however,  their  predictive  power  is  weakened  considerably  when  other 
background  factors  are  taken  into  account.  (The  single  exception  is  the 
over    $50,000    income    group  whose  participation  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
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other  income  group.)  Both  income  and  occupation  are  associated  with  educa- 
tion; thus,  when  education  is  held  constant,  income  and  occupation  differ- 
ences in  participation  tend  to  diminish.  Education  thus  remains  the 
strongest  explanatory  variable  in  arts  participation 

Differences  in  participation  are  related  to  certain  age,  gender,  work 
hours,  marital  status,  SMSA  and  race  categories.  However,  differences 
among  most  of  these  sub-categories  are  weakened  considerably  when  other 
background  variables  are  taken  into  account  (i#e.,  in  the  adjusted  fig- 
ures). 

In  examining  overlapping  arts  audiences,  certain  pairings  of  activi- 
ties show  more  overlap  than  other  pairings.  However,  factor  analysis  re- 
veals a  general  pattern  of  interassociation  across  all  the  art  forms,  and 
thus  did  not  reveal  distinct  clusters  of  arts  participation.  An  index  of 
multiple  arts  participation  was  constructed,  and  here  again  education  was 
the  most  important  variable  in  explaining  scores  on  this  index  statistical- 
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Chapter  4 

METHODOLOGICAL  AND  CONTEXTUAL  FACTORS  IN  SURVEY  RESPONSES 

The  responses  to  the  core  attendance  questions  in  Chapter  3  raise 
several  methodological  issues  in  terms  of  their  reliability  and  validity. 
Six  methodological  questions  in  particular  are  raised  in  this  chapter: 

1)  How  consistent  are  the  overall  sample  responses  from  month- 
to-month,  since  each  month  was  a  separate  random  sample  that 
should  yield  approximately  the  same  annual  estimates? 

2)  How  internally  consistent  are  reported  monthly  attendance 
and  reported  annual  attendance  responses? 

3)  How  consistent  are  these  data  with  aggregate  level  data 
collected  from  arts  organizations  and    performing  companies? 

4)  How  closely  do  these  data  seem  to  compare  with  other  national 
and  regional  surveys  of  arts  participation? 

5)  How  closely  do  the  1982  U.S.  data  compare  with  data  from 
parallel  surveys  in  other  countries? 

6)  Do  logit-probit  analyses  suggest  a  different  pattern  of  results 
from  the  Multiple  Classification  Analysis  (MCA)  results 
analyzed  in  Chapter  3? 

An  answer  to  the  first  question  involves  a  separate  tabulation  of  SPA 
responses  for  each  of  the  12' survey  months.  These  tabulations  are  con- 
trolled for  the  monthly  sample  differences  in  respondent  characteristics. 

The  second  question  involves  analyzing  a  specific  set  of  more  detailed 
and  specially  designed  questions  pertaining  to  attendance  in  the  11  months 
preceding  the  target  survey  month;  these  detailed  questions  were  developed 
according  to  a  statistical  model  that  allowed  for  comparison  of  the  con- 
sistency between  monthly  and  yearly  estimates. 

The  third  question  involves  some  difficult  and  somewhat  arbitrary  com- 
parisons   with    aggregate    data  from  arts  organizations  about  actual  atten- 
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dance  patterns  at  certain  types  of  performances.  These  comparisons  are 
less  than  ideal  because  of  the  problems  in  the  methodologies  employed  in 
recording  attendance  from  box  office  figures  which  are  the  basis  of  the  of- 
ficial aggregate  attendance  figures. 

The  fourth  question  involves  comparisons  of  SPA  responses  to  other 
surveys  that  have  also  estimated  proportions  of  Americans  who  attend  arts 
performances.  Some  of  these  comparisons  are  also  hampered  by  different 
measurement  procedures  and  by  the  variations  in  the  phrasing  of  attendance 
questions. 

The  fifth  question  also  invol res  methodological  problems  of  comparing 
questions,  including  language  differences  when  certain  international  com- 
parisons are  attempted.  Nonetheless,  some  surprising  cross-national  paral- 
lels in  responses  were  found w 

The  sixth  question  involves  a  separate  statistical  analysis  program, 
called  "logit-probit"  analysis  of  the  attendance  data  in  Chapter  3.  This 
analysis  may  be  more  appropriate  for  percentage  attendance  data,  particu- 
larly for  those  attendance  questions  in  the  survey  that  were  answered  posi- 
tively by  10%  or  less  of  those  interviewed. 

A  further  methodological  question  to  be  examined  in  a  subsequent  re- 
port deals  with  how  valid  the  general  attendance  responses  appear  to  be  in 
terms  of  the  specific  performances  that  respondents  had  in  mind  when 
answering  the  arts  participation  questions.  That  report  represents  ana- 
lyses of  a  collection  of  open-ended  Mfollow-upH  responses  in  separate  na- 
tional telephone  surveys  of  arts  participation  conducted  by  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  June  of  1983  and  January  of  1984.  In  this  survey,  respon- 
dents who  said  they  had  attended  arts  performances  in  the  last  year  were 
asked  specific  questions  about  their  most  recent  attendance  at  such  a  per- 
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fonaance:  its  location,  the  names  of  the  performance  and  performers,  and 
whether  the  performance  was  an  amateur  or  professional  production.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  respondents  can  provide  appropriate  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions affects  one's  confidence  in  theise  questions  as  valid  indicators  of 
arts  attendance. 

Contextual  Questions : 

In  addition  to  these  questions  which  centered  largely  on  method,  this 
chapter  also  contains  five  additional  analyses  that  elaborate  the  analysis 
of  arts  participation  data  in  Chapter  3.    These  involve: 

7)  Analysis  of  "locationa!"  or  "facility"  differences  in  the  types 
of  performances  attended.    What  proportion  of  jazz,  classical 
music,  opera,  or  other  performances  were  seen  at  different  types 
of  facilities  (e.g.,  college  campuses,  in  parks,  in  churches)? 

8)  Analysis  of  attendance  patterns  by  more  fine-grained  geographical 
factors  than  the  five  regions  or  three  urban-rural  categories 
examined  in  Chapter  3.    For  this  purpose  a  special  24-category 
geography  variable  was  created  which  subdivides  the  country 

into  the  four  regions,  but  further  examines  the  larger  metropolitian 
areas  in  each  region.    These  areas  include  New  York  City,  Boston, 
,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Los  Angeles  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.    In  addition  certain 
Southern  cities  are  combined  in  this  analysis:    Atlanta*  Miami, 
Houston,  Dallas,  and  New  Orleans. 

9)  Analysis  of  arts  attendance  by  very  detailed  occupational  categories, 
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to  note  important  variations  in  attendance  among  those  within  the 
broad  range  of  "prof esaional"  (or  "service")  occupations,  for  exampl 

10)  Analysis  of  arts  attendance  by  other  background  variables  collected 
in  the  survey  that  seem  of  less  central  relevance  to  arts  attendance 
but  may  affect  it  nonetheless.    These  background  variables  include 
overall  size  of  the  household,  types  of  housing  unit  (house, 
apartment,  trailer,  etc.),  and  presence  of  telephones  or  automobiles 
in  the  household* 

11)  Analysis  of  arts  attendance  according  to  whether  other  individuals 
in  the  respondents  household  attended*    Is  it  the  case,  for  example 
that  one  is  more  likely  to  attend  performances  if  one's  spouse  also 
attends,  or  are  the  dynamics  of  attendance  more  complementary 
(i.e.,  if  one  goes,  the  other  stays  home  or  does  something  else)? 

This  latter  question  involves  a  very  complex  analysis  of  the  present  data 
collected  on  a  household  basis,  by  using  attendance  information  obtained 
from  spouses  and  other  household  members  as  predictor  variables  for  the 
respondents  attendance. 
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1)  MONTHLY  DIFFERENCES  IN  ARTS  ATTENDANCE 

As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  data  collection  was  conducted  in  separate,  re- 
latively equal,  samples  for  each  of  the  12  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1982.  This  monthly  sampling  makes  it  possible  to  examine  '  attendance 
.  differences  at  arts  performances  both  on  a  monthly  and  on  a  seasonal  basis. 
These  monthly  differences  are  shown  in  Table  4.1  in  two  parts:  a)  reported 
attendance  in  the  prior  month  and  b)  reported  attendance  in  the  prior  12 
months.    Figure  4.1  graphically  portrays  the  differences  by  month. 

With  regard  to  reporting  of  participation  in  the  prior  month 
(remembering  that  January  1982  respondents  were  reporting  on  December,  1981 
attendance,  February  respondents  on  January,  1982  attendance,  etc.),  we 
find  the  following  monthly  peaks  and  valleys: 

Highest  attendance  months :  Lowest  attendance  months : 

Jazz:  April  to  August  December  and  January 

Classical  Kusic:  March  to  July  September  to  November 

Opera:  January  and  February  September  and  October 

Musicals:  April  and  May  September  to  November 

Plays:  February  and  May  August  to  November 

Ballet:  May  and  June  August  to  November 

Art  Museums:  April  to  August  November  to  February 

In  general j  these  patterns  of  reported  arts  attendance  tend  to  indicate 
higher  participation  rates  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  and  lower  parti- 
cipation in  the  fall  and  winter  months.  The  main  exceptions  to  this  pat- 
tern are  for  opera  (peaking  in  January  and  February),  and  for  stage  plays, 
(peaking  in  February). 

Month-to-month  variations  in  reporting  of  yearly  attendance  are  much 
smaller  than  for  monthly  attendance.  One  reason  for  this  greater  year 
round  stability  is  that  the  reporting  period  is  longer,  that  is  the  season- 
al   and    month-to-month  variations  become  averaged  for  the  annual  reporting 
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period  and  already  aggregated  into  the  rate  of  attendance.  Moreover,  the 
proportions  being  estimated  are  much  higher  (e.g.,  over  three  times  as  many 
respondents  reported  going  to  jazz  in  the  previous  year  as  reported  going 
in  the  previous  month).  Nonetheless ,  there  are  some  substantial  differ- 
ences in  reported  yearly  attendance  (Table  4.1b),  such  as  the  high  propor- 
tions of  classical  music,  opera  and  play  attendance  in  the  February  survey, 
the  low  proportions  of  classical  music,  musical,  play  and  museum  attendance 
in  the  December  survey,  and  the  low  proportion  of  museum  attendance  in  the 
March  survey.  Otherwise  the  differences  across  months  are  within  1  or  2 
percentage  points  of  the  overall  proportion  for  the  entire  survey. 

Relatively  small  monthly  variations  are  also  found  for  reading.  Out- 
side of  the  high  reading  levels  for  February  and  November  and  the  low  read- 
ing levels  for  December,  the  estimates  are  within  3  or  4  percentage  points 
for  the  entire  survey  year. 
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Table  4.1:    Monthly  Percentages  of  Respondents  Reporting  at  Least  One 
Attendance  at  a  Core  Arts  Activity 

a.    Attendance  in  Prior  Month 
1982 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Ttm 

Ttil 

AttfT 

Aug 

Cant* 

UCC 

NOV 

Dec 

ff  Am  AT 

TOTAL 

Jazz 

1.6 

2.3 

3.1 

2.6 

4.1 

4.7 

2.6 

4.3 

4.2 

2.5 

2.9 

2.5 

3.0 

Classical 

4.9 

4.1 

4.1 

5.0 

5.5 

6.7 

4.1 

5.2 

3.8 

3.3 

3.7 

3.0 

4.4 

Opera 

.6 

1.2 

1.3 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

.9 

.6 

.8 

.6. 

.4 

.9 

.8 

Musicals 

5.1 

4.9 

5.0 

4.4 

6.6 

6.5 

4.3 

6.0 

5.7 

4.3 

4.3 

3.3 

5.0 

Plays 

3.7 

2.9 

4.2 

3.3 

3.4 

4.0 

3.1 

3.3 

2.0 

2.1 

3.1 

2.1 

3.0 

Ballet 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

1.1 

1.9 

2.0. 

1.4 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.7 

1.1 

Art  Museums 

7.1 

6.3 

6.0 

7.1 

8.4 

8.8 

8-5 

8-2 

7  Q 

O  •  D 

b. 

Attendance 

in  Prior  Year 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

tcc 

TOTAL 

Jazz 

8.8 

10.6 

8.6 

9.7 

9.1 

10.6 

9.8 

9.8 

9.5 

9.4 

10.3 

9.2 

9.5:; 

Classical 

12.1 

17.4 

12.4 

14.3 

13.7 

13.7 

12.8 

13.8 

12.0 

12.4 

12.0 

9.5 

13.5  I 

Opera 

2.5 

4.6 

4.2 

3.0 

3.4 

3.5 

2.9 

2.3 

3.7 

3.0 

1.4 

2.0 

3.0" 

Musicals 

16.8 

19.4 

18.0 

18.5 

20.2 

20.3 

18.6 

18.2 

19.1 

18.4 

20.2 

16.0 

18.6 

Plays 

11.8 

13.7 

13.1 

11.8 

12.1 

12.1 

12.7 

11.0 

11.8 

11  6 

12.7 

8.6 

11.9 

Ballet 

2.5 

4.7 

4.9 

5.6 

3.7 

5.6 

4.9 

3.8 

4.0 

4.0 

3.2 

3.5 

4.2 

Art  Museums 

22.7 

22.8 

19.4 

24.4 

23.3 

22.9 

22.2 

20.2 

23.2 

21.6 

23.6 

19.3 

22.1 

Reading 

53.8 

60.0 

56.0 

56.4 

56.3 

56.9 

56.2 

55.3 

55.4 

57.4 

59.9 

53.6 

56.4 
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,  FIGURE  4.1 

MONTHLY  VARIATIONS  IN  ARTS  PARTICIPATION  (DEC.  1981  THRU  NOV.  1982) 

PERCENT 
10  " 
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2)    EXAMINING  THE  CONSISTENCY  BETWEEN  YEARLY  AND  MONTHLY  ESTIMATES: 
A  STATISTICAL  MODEL 

Our  second  methodological  question  is:  Are  the  monthly  estimates  con- 
sistent with  the  yearly  estimates  in  terms  of  some  basic  assumptions  and 
principles  from  mathematical  probability  theory?  We  can  explore  this  ques- 
tion by  examining  the  structured  properties  of  the  respondent's  yearly  es- 
timate of  particiation  in  terms  of  the  respondent's  monthly  estimate  of 
participation* 
To  do  this: 

Let  M  -  proportion  of  respondents  participating  each  month  and 

let  m  »  the  complement  proportion  not  participating  that 
month  (thus,  M+m  »  1) 

0  «  proportion  of  respondents  participating  in  other  months  and 

let  o  -  the  complement  proportion  not  participating  in  other 
months  (0+o  ■  1) 

Theoretically  these  two  questions  separate  four  pocsible 

"types"  of  resondents: 


MO  -  proportion  participating  both  in  the  prior  month  and  also 
participating  the  preceding  (11)  months  of  the  year, 

Mo  -  proportion  participating  in  the  prior  month  but  not 
participating  in  preceding  months, 

mO  -  proportion  not  participating  in  that  month  but  participating 
in  preceding  months,  and 

mo  ■  proportion  not  participating  in  that  month  and  also  not 
participating  in  other  months. 

Thus,  1  -  mo  »  total  proportion  participating  in  the  course  of  a  year 
(where  MO  +  Mo  +  mO  +mo  »  !)• 


9 
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From  the  general  SPA  questions  (see  Table  2*1),  we  have  estimates  both 
of  mO,  and  of  the  sum  of  (MO  and  Mo)  together*  Our  problem  is  to  untangle 
these  variables  and  get  separate  estimates  of  MO  and  of  Mo.  Therefore,  a 
set  of  questions  was  inserted  in  the  November  and  December  surveys  asking 
about  participation  in  the  prior  11  months;  the  purpose  of  these  questions 
was  to  generate  separate  figures  for  MO  and  Mo. 

Adding  MO  to  mO,  provides  an  independent  estimate  of  0  (since  MO  +  mO 
-0).  Subtracting  this  value  of  0  from  1  provides  an  independent  value  of  o 
and  this  value  is  entered  into  the  equation  for  yearly  participation,  which 
is  1-mo. 

This  independent  "theoretical"  estimate  (1-mo)  can  then  be  compared 
with  actual  responses  to  the  survey  question  "Did  you  participate  in  the 
last  year?" 

As  shown  in  the  last  column  of  Table  4.2,  the  estimated  ratio  from 
these  monthly  data  indicates  about  a  20%  higher  attendance  rate  for  jazz 
performances  for  the  year  than  was  actually  obtained,  indicating  that 
respondents  may  exaggerate  their  reported  monthly  participation,  or  under- 
report  their  yearly  participation,  in  response  to  the  initial  attendance 
questions  in  the  survey.  The  final  columns  in  Table  4.2  show  inflated 
monthly  estimates  of  about  the  same  magnitude  for  the  other  basic  arts 
questions  examined  in  Chapter  3. 

Another  way  of  examining  these  findings  is  to  show  the  overlap 
(between  the  prior  month  and  the  11  months  before  that  month)  proportions 
that  would  be  consistent  with  the  monthly  and  annual  estimates  and  to  com- 
pare these  with  the  actual  overlap  estimates  from  respondents.  According- 
ly, if  it  were  the  case  that  9.5%  of  the  population  went  to  a  jazz  perfor- 
mance   in  the  last  year  and  3.0%  went  in  the  last  month,  the  necessary  con- 
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dition  for  this  to  hold  (according  to  probability  theory)  would  be  for  only 
10%  of  those  who  attended  in  thG  prior  month  to  have  also  attended  in  the 
prior  11  months.  However,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  4.2,  among  those  respon- 
dents who  said  they  had  attended  a  jazz  performance  in  the  prior  month,  al- 
most three-quarters  (73%)  said  they  had  attended  in  the  prior  11  months. 
That  is  over  7  times  the  likelihood  allowable  within  the  constraints  of  the 
probability  model. 

The  theoretical  figures  are  equally  divergent  for  the  other  core  ac- 
tivities: 9%  allowable  for  classical  performance  (vs.  75%  respondent  esti- 
mate), 10%  for  opera  (vs.  64%),  14%  for  musicals  (vs.  79%),  10%  for  plays 
(vs.  77%),  3%  for  ballet  (vs.  69%),  and  16%  for  art  galleries  and  museums 
(vs.  79%).  These  discrepancies  are  consistent  with  the  view  of  dramatic 
"telescoping"  of  respondent  estimates  to  recent  periods  (i.e.,  the  report- 
ing of  earlier  attendance  as  having  occurred  in  the  prior  month),  thus 
creating  a  severe  inflation  of  the  participation  rate  for  the  month.  At 
the  same  time,  they  would  also  be  consistent  with  a  model  that  treated  the 
annual  estimates  as  underreporting  actual  participation  over  the  year. 

This  problem  is  especially  unfortunate  because  it  leaves  ambiguous  the 
use  of  the  estimates  of  frequency  of  attendance  for  the  prior  month,  which 
followed  the  monthly  participation  question.  These  frequency  questions  are 
the  only  source  from  the  present  data  for  estimating  total  volume  of  parti- 
cipation (i.e.,  taking  account  not  only  of  the  proportion  of  participants, 
but  also  of  the  number  of  times  each  participant  attends). 
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That  is,  theoretically  at  least,  the  only  way  in  which  survey  figures  could 
be  compared  with  aggregate  ticket  sales  or  other  audience  data  from  insti- 
tutions, since  such  aggregate  data  which  do  not  distinguish  between  two  at- 
tendees and  a  single  attendee  who  attends  twice,* 


*  In  terms  of  translating  the  monthly  frequency  data  into  "head  count"  fig 
ures,  the  following  tabulation  provides  the  frequencies  of  monthly  atten 
dance  per  number  of  participants  —  using  the  weights  in  parentheses. 


Answer  Category: 

One 

2-3 

4-5 

6  or  more 

Month 

Weight : 

(1) 

(2.5) 

(4.5) 

(8) 

Jazz 

351 

122 

22 

16 

1.55 

Classical  Music 

569 

162 

29 

22 

1.64 

Opera 

113 

20 

4 

4 

1.51 

Musicals 

715 

145 

11 

8 

1.36 

Plays 

437 

93 

6 

6 

1.37 

Ballet 

157 

27 

2 

0 

1.25 

Art  Museums 

893 

312 

56 

43 

1.74 

In  other  words,  not  only  was  attending  art  galleries  and  museums  mentioned 
by  more  respondents  than  other  activities,  but  those  who  reported  partici- 
pating in  that  activity  reported  participating  more  often  ( 1  •  74  times  per 
participant  per  month)  than  participants  in  other  activities.  Attending 
classical  concerts  was  also  higher  on  a  per  participant  basis  (1.64  times 
per  participant  per  month)  while  attending  ballet  (1.25  times  per  partici- 
pant) was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  frequency  range. 
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Table  4.2:    Consistency  of  Annual  and  Monthly  Estimates 


Jazz 

Classical  Music  .130 
Opera 
Musicals 
Plays 
Ballet 
Art  Museums 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

INFLATION 

YEARLY-MONTHLY 

-  YR-MO+MOxESTIMATE (0 ) 

■0 

0 

0  x  M  ■ 

1-ora 

RATIO 

(m+0) 

(m) 

(m) 

h  v  a 

.095 

.030 

.065  + 

.030 

X 

.73 

.087 

.913 

.913  x.970 

.114 

+20Z 

.130 

.044 

.086  + 

.044 

X 

.75 

.119 

.881 

.881  x.956 

.158 

+22% 

.030 

.008 

.022  + 

.008 

X 

.64 

.027 

.973 

.973  x.992 

.035 

+17% 

.186 

.050 

.136  + 

.050 

X 

.79 

.176 

.824 

.824  x.950 

.217 

+17% 

.119 

.030 

.089  + 

.030 

X 

.77 

.112 

.888 

.888  x.970 

.139 

+17% 

.042 

.011 

.031  + 

.011 

X 

.69 

.039 

.961 

.961  x.989 

.050 

+19% 

.221 

.075 

.146  + 

.075 

X 

.79 

.205 

.795 

.795  x.925 

.265 

+20% 

Example : 


For  Jazz:  the  YEARLY  ESTIMATE  is  .095  and  the  MONTHLY  ESTIMATE  is  .030.  This  means 
that  the  proportion  not  attending  last  month  is  .970.    The  proportion 
attending  only  in  the  prior  11  months  is  0«[.095  -  .030  *  .065]  which 
should  be  added  to  EST  [0]  for  the  preceding  11  months;  or  .065+.030[.073]».087, 
which  leads  to  the:  Estimated  proportion  not  attending  in  the  prior  11 
11  months,  which  is  o»  .913 


The  ESTIMATED  YEARLY  attendance  is  1-M0  -  1-  [.970]  [.913]-  1-.886  which 
is  .114  or  an  11.4%  ESTIMATED  PARTICIPATION  in  the  last  year.  Compared  to 
the  9.5%  survey  response  in  straightforward  question  in  Table  3.2,  this 
is  a  20%  overreporting  ratio. 
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3)    COMPARISONS  WITH  AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  DATA 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  comparison  of  the  core  attendance  data  in 
Chapter  3  would  be  with  the  audience  "head  count"  admissions  (box  office) 
data  compiled  by  arts  organizations.  However,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  comparisons  to  make  with  much  statistical  confidence,  as  has 
been  noted  by  several  observers  (e.g.,  Toffler  1965;  Ennis  1968;  Robinson 
1979). 

First,  the  "head  count",  "box  office"  or  "tickets  sold"  admissions 
data  are  collected  and  maintained  differently  across  organizations.  These 
may  include  tickets  sold  rather  than  persons  attending,  thus  inflating  the 
actual  attendance  rate.  These  may  or  may  not  include  complimentary  tickets 
given  to  reviewers,  performers  or  other  associates.  More  fundamentally, 
ticket  sales  or  admissions  data  do  not  reflect  multiple  attendanceS>y  the 
same  individual.  One  individual  who  attends  five  opera  performances  is  not 
distinguishable  from  five  separate  individuals  attending  once.  Moreover, 
what  is  being  considered  an  opera  performance?  What  if  the  opera  organiza- 
tion presents  an  operetta,  or  two  leading  performers  simply  singing  duets 
and  arias?  Are  head  counts  or  admissions  data  for  summertime  outdoor  per- 
formances included?  The  methodological  problems  become  increasingly  com- 
plex when  other  forms  of  art  performances  (e.g.,  dance  or  theatre)  are  con- 
sidered. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  conducting  a  survey  such  as  the 
SPA  was  to  put  these  relative  attendance  figures  in  somewhat  clearer  per- 
spective, by  making  the  individual  the  unit  of.  analysis  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  diverse  methods  that  various  arts  organizations  use 
to  measure  their  audiences  using  admissions  or  box  office  numbers.  There- 
fore   one    should  not  be  surprised  to  find  arts  attendance  figures  from  the 
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U.£.  Statistical  Abstract  (as  shown  in  Table  4*3)  that  diverge  significant- 
ly from  data  in  the  SPA* 

These  aggregate  figures  for  various  types  of  arts  performances  shown 
in  Table  4.3  are  subject  to  many  problems  when  compared  to  what  might  ap- 
pear to  be  their  counterpart  attendance  reports  in  Chapter  3.  Some  of  the 
figures  in  this  U.S.  government  report  refer  to  younger  age  groups  than  in 
SPA' 82.  Some  figures  include  amateur  arts  events,  others  do  not.  Many  of 
the  Table  4.3  figures  are  disputed  by  arts  organizations  who  count  their 
patronage  using  alternative  methods. 

Here,  again,  then,  discrepancies  can  be  due  to  different  definitions  , 
observational  procedures  and  units  of  analysis.  If  measurements  of  the  two 
behaviors  were  more  closely  coordinated,  closer  survey  participation  fig- 
ures to  those  in  Table  4.3  would  undoubtedly  be  found. 
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Table  4*3:    Aggregrate  Arts  Participation  Data 
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(Source:  1985  U.S.  Statistical  Abstract,  p. 232) 
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4)    COMPARISONS  TO  ATTENDANCE  DATA  FROM  OTHER  SURVEYS 

The  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  was  not  the  first  or 
the  only  national  survey  to  obtain  data  on  the  extent  of  attendance  at  arts 
performances.  The  Louis  Harris  organization  conducted  perhaps  the  first 
national  survey  of  arts  participation  in  1973.  A  second  large  scale  survey 
was  conducted  by  HumRRO  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  U.S.  in  1977,  as  re- 
ported in  Johnston  (1983),  Reed  and  Marsden  (1980)  and  Orend  (1980). 

A  comparison  of  these  various  survey  estimates  is  given  in  Table  4.4. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  SPA  data  tend  to  be  consistently  lower  than  those 
obtained  in  these  earlier  surveys.  First,  the  Harris  survey  obtained  a  28% 
figure  for  attendance  at  either  concerts  or  opera;  combining  the  SPA  data 
for  these  art  forms  gave  an  estimate  of  only  about  half  that  figure  — 
about  15%.  Similarly,  for  attendance  at  ballet  and  modern  dance,  arts 
museums,  science  museums  and  historic  buildings,  the  Harris  figure  —  col- 
lected 10  years  previously  from  a  national  population  with  less  formal  edu- 
cation —  are  ***flost  twice  as  high.  The  figures  for  live  theater  are  rela- 
tively close  (33%  vs.  26%),  but  the  Harris  data  are  still  higher. 

The  Harris  organization  has  completed  three  subsequent  network  stu- 
dies, beginning  in  1975,  repeated  in  1980  and  repeated  most  recently  in 
1985.  A  comparison  of  the  1980  and  1984  surveys  provides  an  ideal  com- 
parison since  the  SPAf82  was  done  midway  between  these  two  survey  years. 
That  comparison,  as  described  in  much  more  detail  in  Appendix  B,  also  shows 
the  Harris  attendance  and  participation  figures  to  be  significantly  higher 
than  those  in  the  SPA. 

Estimated  attendance  in  the  South  is  also  higher  in  the  1977  study  of 
Arts  Participation  in  the  South  than  was  found  among  Southern  respondents 
,  in  the  SPA'82.    But  the  variations  v:ith  that  study    are    not    as    large  as 
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those  with  the  Harris  data  —  between  3  and  6  percentage  points  for  six  of 
the  seven  items,  and  under  IS  percentage  points  for  the  seventh  item 
(painting  and  art  exhibits) •  Moreover,  this  latter  figure  may  be  lower  in 
the  SPA,  because  of  definitional  differences:  the  SPA  data  do  not  include 
paintings  or  art  exhibits  attended  outside  of  museums  or  galleries,  and 
that  may  account  for  the  lower  figures* 
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Table  4#4:  Comparison  of  SPA'82  to  Other  Domestic  Surveys: 

Percentages  Reporting  Attendance  in  the  Past  Year 


a)  Harris  (1973) 

SPA'82 

Concerts  or  Opera 

28% 

15* 

Live  Theatre 

33* 

26** 

Ballet  or  Modern  lance 

9* 

5*** 

Art  Museums 

50* 

22* 

Science  Museums 

51* 

23* 

Historic  Buildings/Museum 

58* 

37* 

*  Includes  musicals  and  plays  from  the  SPA 
**  Estimate  indicates  data  from  University  of  Maryland  follow-up  study 


on  attendance  at  modern  dance  performances. 


b)  Arts  Participation  in  the  South  (1977) 


"Jazz  Performance  13 
Symphony  or  Chamber  Music  17 

Opera  6 

Go  to  Theatre  26 

Ballet  or  Modern  Dance  9 

Painting,  Art  Exhibit  34 

Tour  Buildings/Museum  48 


SPA'82 

(SPA'82 

South 

National) 

9 

(10) 

11 

(13) 

3 

(  3) 

23 

(26) 

4 

(  5) 

20*** 

(22) 

43**** 

(39) 

***  In  art  galleries  or  museums  only 
****  Includes  two  questions  in  the  SPA,  one  on  visits  to  science,  natural 
history  and  other  museums  and  one  on  visits  to    historic  places 
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5)    COMPARISONS  WITH  ARTS  SURVEYS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

National  surveys  examining  the  extent  of  public  participation  in  the 
arts  have  been  conducted  in  several  other  countries*  Some  of  these  surveys 
(e.g.,  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands)  have  been  repeated  across 
time,  making  it  possible  to  track  trends  in  reported  participation  and  at- 
tendance patterns. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  4.5  represent  a  sample  of  more  recent  and 
"comparable"  survey  results.  Here,  of  course,  more  serious  problems  of 
comparability  are  possible  than  those  with  prior  U.S.  studies,  since  cul- 
tural differences  arise  in  terms  used  to  describe  different  types  of  arts 
performances  —  as  well  as  the  language  and  terms  to  describe  them.  For 
example,  cabaret  and  certain  musical  theatre  performances  in  France  are 
unique  to  that  culture,  as  are  certain  jazz  performances  in  the  U.S.  con- 
text. Nevertheless,  Table  4.5  indicates  several  interesting  parallels,  as 
well  as  differences,  from  the  U.S.  results. 

Although  the  music  questions  in  other  countries  differ  (e.g.,  the 
French  and  Dutch  questions  on  jazz  include  popular  music  as  well  as  jazz 
performances),  the  results  seem  to  indicate  that  American  adults  attend 
more  music  performances  of  all  types.  Americans  report  13%  attendance  at 
classical  music  performances  in  the  last  year  (compared  to  8%  in  France  and 
less  than  13%  attendance  in  the  Netherlands),  and  the  U.S.  monthly  rate  of 
4.4%  attendance  at  classical  concerts  far  exceeds  the  British  rate  of  less 
than  1%.  While  the  figures  for  jazz  performances  are  lo^er  than  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  the  U.S.  data  do  not  include  popular  music  concerts, 
which  have  a  consistently  higher  attendance  rate  in  the  U.S.  (according  to 
the  supplementary  1983-1984  national  survey  of  the  University    of  Maryland 
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which  is  described  in  a  separate  report). 

The  differences  in  attending  opera  and  theatrical  performances  do  not 
seem  as  large.  The  3%  annual  attendance  rate  at  opera  in  the  U.S.,  for  ex- 
ample, compares  to  a  2%  rate  in  France,  and  the  figures  for  attending  non- 
musical  theatre  (and  musicals)  are  also  similar.  The  combined  figures  for 
musical  and  non-musical  theatre  for  the  Netherlands  are  higher  than  those 
which  would  be  found  for  such  (combined)  theatre  figures  for  the  U.S.  and 
France.  The  combined  monthly  figures  for  the  theatre-opera-ballet  perfor- 
mances in  Great  Britain  appear  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  would  be  the  case 
for  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  figures  for  attending  ballet  are  slightly  lower  than 
that  reported  in  the  French  survey,  but  higher  than  the  figure  reported  in 
the  Netherlands. 

The  reported  rate  of  visiting  art  museums  and  galleries  in  the  U.S. 
sample  is  lower  than  that  reported  in  the  French  and  Dutch  samples,  but  is 
again  higher  than  that  reported  in  the  British  sample. 

As  shown  in  the  final  column  of  Table  4.5,  there  are  fairly  similar 
figures  for  television  arts  exposure  in  the  French  national  survey,  with 
the  exception  of  the  much  higher  viewing  of  musical  and  non-musical  theatre 
presentations  on  French  television. 

In  general,  then,  these  survey  figures  indicate  that  Americans  report 
arts  participation  and  attendance  rates  similar  to  those  found  in  certain 
Western  European  countries.  Attendance  at  music  performances  appears  to  be 
somewhat  higher  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  the  U.S.  data,  but  attendance  at 
art  galleries  and  museums  appears  lower  —  at  least  in  comparison  to  such 
attendance  in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  In  general,  reported  monthly  at- 
tendance rates  in  the  U.S.  sample  for  all  arts  activities  do  seem  to  be 
higher  than  those  in  Great  Britain  —  although  the  monthly  U.S. figures  may 
&  \e  somewhat  inflated  due  to  the  framing  of    he    participation    question  in 
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Table  4.5:    Comparisons  of  SPA'82  Data  With  Arts  Surveys  in  Other  Countries: 
Percentages  Reporting  Attendance  in  the  Past  Year  and  Past  Month 


IN  PRIOR  12  MONTHS 

IN 

PRIOR 

WATCHED 

ARTS 

MONTH 

ON  TV 

U.S. 

FRANCE 

SWEDEN 

NETHER- 

U.S* 

GREAT 

U.S. 

FRANCE 

LANDS 

BRITAIN 

1982 

1981-82 

1976 

197? 

1982 

1980 

1982 

1981-82 

n-  (17,254) 

(3984) 

(NA) 

(13,027) 

(17,254) 

(22,600) 

(17,254) 

(3984) 

ATTEND 

LIVE 

PERFOR- 

MANCE OF: 

Jazz 

10% 

10%* 

NA 

13%* 

3% 

1%* 

18% 

17%* 

Classical 

13 

8** 

4 

4 

0 

25 

22 

Opera 

3 

2 

NA 

U3 

1 

12 

12 

Musicals 

19 

20*** 

20 (Est] 

s 
j 

f. 

20 

80(Est} 

Plays 

12 

11** 

p 

23 

3 

26 

45 

Ballet 

4 

5** 

NA 

2 

1 

16 

21 

VISITED: 

Art  Museums  22 

21**** 

6 

8 

3 

23 

20 

Non-Art 

■^32*** 

Museums 

23 

30*****NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Historic 

Site 

37 

32 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9 

NA 

NA 

Movie 

Theater 

63 

50 

16 

44 

NA 

10 

NA 

iJA 

NA  -  Not  ascertained 
Est  -  Estimated 

*  Includes  popular  music  performance 
**  Professional  performance  only 
***  Includes  cabaret,  music  hall  and  operettas 
****  Temporary  art  expositions  only 
*****  All  museums 


Source:      France:  (1982)  Pratiques  Culturelles  des 
Francais  Paris:  Dalloz 
Sweden :  Kulturstatistik:    Verksamhet ,  ekonomi , 
kulturvanor,  1960-1S79  Sveriges 
officiella  statistik  (1981,  pp.  329-341) 
Netherlands:  Social  and  Cultural  Report  1980 
Rijswijk:  SociaT  and  Cultural 
Planning  Office 
Great  Britain:  Muriel  Nissel  (1983):  Facts  about 
the  Arts    London:  Policy  Studies 
Institute  (p.  144) 
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6)    ALTERNATIVE  SIGNIFICANCE  TESTS  OP  DEMOGRAPHIC  FACTORS  RELATIONS 
TO  ATTENDANCE  (LOGIT-PROBIT  ANALYSIS) 

In  order  to  test  properly  for  the  significance  levels  of  the  relation 
of  background  factors  and  attendance,  a  special  multiple  regression  program 
called  Probit  Analysis  was  conducted*  Probit  analysis  is  especially 
designed  for  situations  in  which  the  dependent  (predicted)  variable  has 
only  two  categories  (such  as  attendees  vs.  non-attendees)  and  has  values 
above  .90  or  below  .10.  That  means  it  would  be  particularly  appropriate 
for  dependent  variables  such  as  opera  or  ballet  attendance,  for  which  less 
than  5%  of  the  SPA  respondents  said  they  had  attended;  and  it  may  be  useful 
as  well  as  for  jazz,  classical  music  and  play  attendance  for  which  only 
about  10%  of  the  sample  reported  attended. 

Table  4.6  shows  the  ^-statistic  values  for  the  probit  analysis  on  the 
basic  attendance  data  in  comparison  to  the  usual  significance  test  via  or- 
dinary least  squares  (OLS).  An  obtained  value  of  £  greater  than  about  +2.0 
is  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  chance,  about  2.5  at  the  .01  level,  7.0 
at  the  .0000000001  level  and  15  at  the  .1  x  10  -30  level.  Several  conclu- 
sions from  the  table  emerge: 

1)  Education  continues  to  be  far  and  away  the  most  statistically 
significant  predictor  of  all  forms  of  arts  attendance. 

2)  Age  is  a  significant  predictor  of  attendance  at  jazz,  classical 
music,  opera,  musicals  and  play  performances;  probit  analysis, 
(but  not  OLS)  suggests  it  is  important  for  art  museum  attendance 
as  well. 

3)  Gender  is  a  significant  predictor,  except  for  jazz  performances. 

4)  Race  is  a  significant  predictor,  although  least  so  for  opera 
performances. 

5)  Income  is  a  significant  predictor  for  musicals,  less  so  for  plays 
and  art  museums;  Lt  is  barely  so  for  classical  music  and  for  ballet, 
and  not  a  significant  predictor  at  all  for  opera. 
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Virtually  the  same  conclusions  are  reached  by  this  probit  analysis , 
then,  as  by  the  usual  OLS  procedures*  Some  exceptions  are  that  the  probit 
analysis  suggests  that  income  is  a  significant  predictor  of  ballet  atten- 
dance while  OLS  does  not,  and  that  age  is  a  significant  predictor  of  art 
museum  attendance,  while  OLS  does  not.  On  the  other  hand,  probit  analysis 
suggests  that  income  is  not  a  significant  predictor  of  jazz  attendance, 
while  OLS  suggested  it  is  a  statistically  significant  predictor. 

In  relation  to  the  Table  3.4  analysis,  probit  analysis  indicates  that 
the  slight  income  effects  of  jazz  attendance  are  not  significant,  but  that 
income  effects  are  significant  for  classical  music,  ballet  and  art  museum 
attendance*  It  confirms  the  significance  of  the  modest  differences  by  age, 
by  gender,  and  by  race,  many  of  which  show  up  as  less  than  2  percentage 
point  differences  in  Table  3.3. 
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Table  4.6:    Demographic  Predictors  of  Arts  Attendance: 

Probit  Analyses  and  Ordinary  Least  Squares  t-Values 

a)    Probit  Analysis       t  values 


Classical 

Art 

Jazz 

Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Museums 

Income 

.3 

3** 

1.9 

12*** 

7*** 

2.7** 

7*** 

Age 

18*** 

6** 

7** 

5** 

5** 

•  1 

3** 

Education 

21**** 

37**** 

18**** 

36**** 

34**** 

21**** 

42**** 

Gender 

.4 

11*** 

4** 

11*** 

8*** 

12*** 

8*** 

Race 

7*** 

6** 

2.4* 

7*** 

6** 

4** 

5** 

b)    Ordinary  Least  Squares       t  values 


Income 
Age 


Gender 
Race 


3** 
16*** 


Education  22**** 


.6 
7*** 


9*** 
40**** 
9*** 
5*** 


1.8 
7*** 
19**** 
4** 
1.6 


11*** 
7*** 
38**** 
10*** 
5** 


6** 
7*** 
37**** 
8*** 
5** 


1.9 

1.3 
22**** 
11*** 

3** 


6** 
.1 
46**** 
8*** 
4** 


**** 
*** 
** 
* 


Significant  beyond  .0000000000000001  level 

Significant  beyond  .0000000001  level 

Significant  beyond  .01  level 

Significant  beyond  .05  level 


9 
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7)    FACILITY  DIFFERENCES  IN  TYPES  OF  PERFORMANCES 

The  types  of  performances  examined  in  Chapter  3  take  place  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  facilities.  Some  facility-performance  patterns  are  obvi- 
ous, such  as  concerts  that  take  place  in  concert  halls  and  jazz  perfor- 
mances that  take  place  in  nightclubs. 

Nonetheless,  much  "blending"  of  arts  performance  types  occurs  across 
types  of  facilities  (such  as  when  jazz  is  played  in  concert  halls)  and 
trends  in  multiple  facility  use  for  arts  across  time  is  a  situation  worth 
monitoring.  Beyond  these  obvious  performance-location  patterns,  then, 
there  are  interesting  differences  and  similarities  in  where  different  per- 
formances are  held  and  that  was  the  purpose  of  including  a  specific  SPA 
question  on  location/facilities  of  performances  in  four  of  the  survey 
months.  Such  data  were  available,  then,  for  about  a  third  of  the  total 
sample. 

These  differences  and  similarities  are  shown  in  Table  4.7  in  two  for- 
mats. The  reason  for  the  two  formats  is  that  the  location/facility  ques- 
tions for  all  arts  performances  each  respondent  attended  were  combined, 
rather  than  recorded  separately  for  each  type  of  performance.  Thus,  if  a 
respondent  went  to  a  jazz  performance  and  to  a  ballet,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  which  location  response  in  the  follow-up  facility  question 
it  was  matched. 

Each  type  of  performance,  then,  could  not  be  matched  with  the  way  the 
location  question  was  asked  in  the  survey.  Our  hypothetical  respondent 
might  have  checked  "nightclub"  and  "concert  hall",  but  the  analyst  cannot 
say  for  certain  whether  it  was  the  jazz  performance  or  the  ballet  that  took 
place  at  the  nightclub  or  at  the  concert  hall. 
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Thus,  in  the  top  half  of  Table  4.7,  the  data  are  first  arranged  on  a 
facility  basis*  This  answers  general  questions  such  as,  "What  proportion 
of  all  respondents  who  mentioned  attending  a  jazz  performance  also  men- 
tioned going  to  a  college  facility?"  Again,  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  was 
the  jazz  performance  that  took  place  at  the  college  facility  for  those  31% 
of  respondents  who  said  "yes"  to  attending  a  jazz  performance;  some  of 
these  respondents  also  said  they  had  attended  an  arts  performance  at  a  col- 
lege facility  (perhaps  to  see  a  ballet  or  a  play,  if  they  had  also  attended 
these  arts  performances).  Thus,  the  figures  for  facilities  in  Table  4.7a 
cannot  be  targeted  to  specific  performances* 

The  figures  in  Table  4.7b  are  more  directly  tied  to  specific  types  of 
facilities  since  they  include  respondents  who  only  went  to  jazz  perfor- 
mances, or  only  a  ballet.  The  limitation  of  Table  4.7b,  then,  is  that  it 
excludes  respondents  who  went  to  more  than  one  type  of  arts  performance  in 
the  previous  year  (e.g.,  jazz  and  ballet;  or  jazz  and  opera).  Moreover, 
the  majority  (over  80%)  of  attendees  at  one  type  of  performance  did  mention 
attending  another  type  of  arts  activity  performance. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  clear  convergences  in  the  two  sets  of  numbers. 
Thus,  both  tables  agree  that  the  major  facilities  and  locations  across  all 
types  of  performances  are  in  concert  halls  (28%),  theatres  (14%),  open-air 
failities  (15%),  and  college  campuses  (7%);  relatively  few  live  arts  per- 
formances took  place  in  YMCA's  (.1%),  libraries  (.6%),  nightclubs  (3.6%), 
or  churches  (2.9%). 

When  cross-tabulated  by  performance  type,  the  following  patterns  of 
type  of  arts  by  facility  emerged: 

1)  Jazz  performances  tend  to  take  place  in  nightclubs,  concert  halls 
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and  parks — and  to  a  lesser  extent  college  facilities.  They 
rarely  take  place  in  museums  or  in  facilities,  such  as  YMCA's, 
libraries  and  museums* 

2)  Classical  music  performances  take  place  mainly  in  concert  halls* 
They  also  frequently  take  place  in  educational  facilities 
(colleges,  high  schools  and  grade  schools)  and  in  open-air 
facilities*     Like  jazz  performances  they  rarely  take  place  in 
YMCAfs,  libraries  and  museums* 

3)  To  a  greater  extent  than  classical  music,  operas  take  place  in 
concert  halls  and  theatres*    Unlike  classical  music  performances, 
operas  less  often  take  place  at  educational  institutions* 

4)  Musical  stage  plays,  unlike  opera,  take  place  more  in  theatres 

than  in  concert  halls  and  are  seen  less  often  in  open-air  facilities, 

5)  Non-musical  stage  plays  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  in  theatres 
and  concert  halls* 

6)  Ballet  performances  are  seen  more  often  in  concert  halls  and  at 
high  school  facilities  but  rarely  in  theatres.    Ballet  is  also 
seen  more  often  in  outdoor  locations  than  are  musical  or  non- 
musical  stage  productions* 

Tabulated  on  the  reverse  basis  (which  emphasizes  the  main  types  of  perfor- 
mance that  take  place  at  educational  facilities,  YMCA's,  etc.),  certain 
other  patterns  appear: 

1)  College  facilities  are  more  frequently  a  locale  for  classical 
and  jazz  music  than  for  other  art  forms. 
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2)  High  schools  are  main  performance  areas  for  ballet  and  classical 
music;  and  grammar  schools  are  main  areas  for  art  exhibits. 

3)  Concert  halls  are  used  more  for  ballet  and  for  opera  than  for 
other  art  forms. 

4)  Theatres  are  most  often  used  for  musicals,  plays,  and  opera* 

5)  Nightclubs  are  not  a  major  locale  for  most  arts  performances, 
outside  of  jazz  performances. 

6)  To  the  extent  libraries  are  used,  they  are  mainly  a  site  for 
classical  music  performances* 

7)  Open-air  and  park  facilities  are  most  often  used  for  opera  and 
for  jazz  performances,  and  less  often  for  plays  and  musicals • 

In  general,  then,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  "blending"  across  these  types  of 
facilities  and  types  of  performances,  and  this  blending  may  well  increase 
in  the  years  ahead  if  convenient  arts  locations  become  in  shorter  supply  or 
people  are  increasingly  attracted  to  arts  facilities  serving  multiple  func- 
tions . 
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Table  4.7a:  Facilities  in  Which  Arts  Performances  Are  Attended:  Unweighted 
Percentage  of  Attendees  Mentioning  Each  Type  of  Facility 


Classical 

Jazz  Music  Opera  Musicals  Plays  Ballet  TOTAL*** 
(537)      (694)       (137)    (1,033)    (636)  (239) 


Location* 


College  facility 

31%** 

33* 

29* 

24* 

33% 

33* 

7* 

Elementary, 

9 

16 

13 

12 

13 

16 

:  3 

high  school 

Church,  other 

8 

18 

13 

10 

12 

11 

3 

religious 

YMCA,  YWCA,  etc. 

/ 

1 

0 

1 

1 

/ 

/ 

Concert  hall, 

51 

58 

75 

47 

49 

67 

14 

auditorium 

Theatre,  dinner 

36" 

42 

52 

58 

62 

54 

14 

theatre 

Nightclub, 

30 

11 

12 

11 

14 

13 

4 

coffee  house 

Library 

Q 

4 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Art  Gallery/ 

16 

17 

25 

13 

16 

22 

3 

Museum 

Park,  open-air 

31 

23 

25 

18 

19 

26 

5 

facility 

Other 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

*  Percentages  with  columns  can  exceed  100%,  since  multiple  mentions 
were  permitted. 

*  Interpretation:    Of  the  537  respondents  who  reported  attending  a  jazz 
performance,  31%  also  reported  attending  some  arts  performances  at 

a  college  facility  (not  necessarily  a  jazz  performance). 

*  Percent  of  total  sample  that  attended  performance  at  facility. 
/  Less  than  0.5%. 
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Table  4* 7b:  Facilities  in  Which  Arts  Performances  Are  Attended:  Weighted 

Percentage  of  Respondents  Attending  Only  One  Type  of  Performance 
Who  Mention  Each  Type  of  Facility 

Classical 


Jazz 

Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

n» 

(1436) 

(913) 

(94) 

(2464) 

(808) 

(148) 

Location 

College  facility 

12Z* 

20Z 

0Z 

10Z 

11Z 

• 

5Z 

Elementary, 

2 

18 

0 

8 

5 

18 

nigh  school 

Church,  other 

1 

12 

0 

2 

6 

0 

religious 

YMCA,  YWCA,  etc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Concert  hall, 

29 

36 

42 

22 

21 

42 

auditorium 

Theatre,  dinner 

10 

8 

28 

50 

55 

7 

theatre 

Nightclub, 

23 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

coffee  house 

Library 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Art  Gallery/ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

museum 

Park,  open-air 

20 

16 

19 

9 

4 

12 

facility 

Other 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Interpretation:  Of  those  respondents  who  only  reported  attending  a  jazz 
performance,  12Z  said  they  attended  at  a  college  facility. 
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8)    DIFFERENCES  IN  ATTENDANCE  PATTERNS  BY  DETAILED  GEOGRAPHICAL  BREAKDOWNS 

Chapter  3  presented  differences  in  attenuance  patterns  by  the  standard 
breakdown  of  the  country  into  four  geographic  regions:  Northeast,  Northcen- 
tral, West  and  South.  There  was  a  further  breakdown  of  the  population  into 
three  categories  on  the  SMSA  variable  within  central  cities  of  SMSAfs, 
areas  outside  of  central  cities  in  SMSA's  (mainly  suburban  populations)  and 
non  SMSA  areas* 

Because  of  the  strict  guarantees  of  confidentiality  observed  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  'ith  regard  to  respondent  information,  a  special 
set  of  cross-tabulations  and  MCA's  was  prepared  using  the  Census  Bureau's 
computer  (to  maintain  respondent  confidentiality).  The  following  24- 
category  breakdown  by  geography  and  urbanicity  is  used  to  show  both  region- 
al and  metropolitan  differences: 


SMSA 
City 


Northeast 

1  New  York 

3  Philadelphia 

5  Boston  area 

6  Other  cities 


Northcentral 

9  Detroit  area 

10  Chicago  area 

11  Other  city 


West 

14  San  Francisco 
-Bay  area 

15  L.A.  area  . 

16  Other  city 


SMSA 

non  city    2  N.Y. suburbs       12  Other  non  city    17  Other  non 
4  Philadelphia  city 

region 
7  Other  non  city 


Non 
SMSA 


8  Non  SMSA  in 
Northeast 


13  Non  SMSA  in 
Northcentral 


18  Non  SMSA  in 
West 


South 

19  Bait. -Washington 

20  Houston-Dallas 

21  Atlanta-Miami- 

Orlando 

22  Other  city 

23  Other  non  city 


24  Non  SMSA  in 
South, 


ERLC 


In  order  to  further  preserve  respondent  confidentiality,  sample  size  infor- 
mation for  each  category  was  not  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
thus  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  differences  observed  in  Table  4.8b 
are    statistically  significant  or  not.    It  also  needs  to  be  noted  that  this 
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national  sample  was  not  designed  to  be  representative  of  respondents  in 
these  particular  regional  areas  and  may  include  some  unknown  bias  due  to 
uncontrolled  sources  of  variation  for  that  reason.  The  MCA  controls  on  the 
other  hand,  are  intended  to  adjust  for  such  disparities  in  types  of  people 
who  live  in  these  different  areas. 

Simple  unadjusted  differences  in  reported  attendance  percentages  for 
each  type  of  performance  are  shown  in  Table  4.8a.  Table  4.8b  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  the  differences  across  these  24  geographical  regions  after  ad- 
justment for  education,  age,  sex,  income,  marital  status,  number  of  chil- 
dren, race  and  work  hours. 

With  regard  to  jazz  performances,  it  can  be  seen  that  after  adjust- 
ments respondents  in  the  Detroit  area  reported  highest  attendances,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  other  cities  and  suburbs  in  the  West, 
smaller  cities  in  the  South,  suburbs  in  the  Northeast  and  New  York  City. 
Most  of  these  areas  had  also  shown  above  average  attendance  figures  prior 
to  adjustment  as  well.  Areas  or  regions  showing  lowest  attendance  at  jazz 
performances  were  the  Philadelphia  region,  the  Baltimore-Washington  area, 
and  the  non  SMSA  areas  in  the  West  and  Northcentral  regions.  After  adjust- 
ment, attendance  at  jazz  performances  ranged  from  almost  15%  in  the  Detroit 
area  to  4%  in  the  Philadelphia  region. 

After  adjustment  for  other  factors,  the  proportion  of  respondents  re- 
porting attendance  at  classical  music  performances  was  highest  in  Boston 
and  in  the  smaller  cities  in  the  West  and  Northcentral  areas  (consistent 
with  the  differences  that  were  apparent  before  adjustment).  Lowest  atten- 
dance at  classical  music  performances  was  reported  by  residents  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia region,  of  the  New  York  City  suburbs  and  of  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  area.    Attendance  varied  between  almost  19%  in  the    smaller  ci- 
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ties  in  the  West  and  just  over  7%  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs. 

Opera  attendance  was  reported  at  a  considerably  higher  rate  among 
residents  of  New  York  City,  the  Bay  area  and  in  Texas  cities  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country;  it  was  also  above  average  in  the  Detroit,  Chicago  and 
Baltimore-Washington  areas.  It  Was  below  average  in  the  Philadelphia  re- 
gions and  in  the  non  SMSA  areas  of  the  West  and  South.  Attendance  percen- 
tages ranged  between  almost  10%  in  New  York  City  and  than  2%  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia region. 

The  attendance  rate  at  operettas  and  other  musical  productions  is  also 
far  higher  for  residents  of  the  New  York  City  area  than  in  any  of  the  other 
areas.  It  is  also  higher  among  residents  of  the  New  York  City  suburbs,  the 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
and  the  Baltimore-Washington  area.  Attending  such  musical  performances  is 
lowest  in  the  non  SMSA  areas  in  the  West,  and  South  and  in  smaller  Southern 
cities.  Attendance  figures  vary  between  33%  in  New  York  City  and  less  than 
12%  in  the  non  SMSA  areas  in  the  West. 

Rates  of  attending  (non-musical)  stage  plays  are  once  again  highest 
among  residents  in  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs,  as  well  as  in  the  Boston 
area  and  in  smaller  suburbs  in  the  Northcentral  region.  It  is  lowest  in 
smaller  cites  in  the  Northeast  and  in  the  non  SMSA  areas  of  the  West.  At- 
tendance at  plays  ranges  from  over  22%  in  New  York  City  to  just  over  7% 
among  residents  of  smaller  Northeast  cities. 

New  York  City  residents  also  report  highest  rates  of  attendance  at 
ballet  performances.  Residents  of  the  Boston,  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
Baltimore-Washington  areas,  and  people  residing  in  smaller  cities  in  the 
Northeast  and  West  also  report  above  average  ballet  attendance.  Below 
average  attendance  was  reported    by  residents  of  Philadelphia  suburbs,  De- 
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troit,  and  non  SMSA  areas  in  the  West.  Attendance  varies  between  almost 
10%  in  New  York  City  and  below  2%  in  non  SMSA  areas  in  the  West. 

Visiting  art  galleries  and  museums  is  reported  at  higher  rates  among 
residents  in  such  larger  cities  as  New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and 
particularly  Baltimore-Washington;  it  is  higher  in  smaller  cities  in  the 
Northeast  and  West  as  well.  It  is  below  average  in  non  SMSA  areas  in  the 
South  and  Northcentral  regions,  in  Southeastern  cities  (Atlanta,  Miami  and 
Orlando)  and  in  Detroit  and  smaller  Northeast  cities..  Attendance  at  art 
museums  and  galleries  varies  between  30%  in  the  Baltimore-Washington  area 
and  16%  in  non  SMSA  areas  in  the  South. 

Differences  in  proportions  reading  novelr,  poetry,  short  stories  and 
plays  are  relatively  smaller  than  for  the  attendance  data  for  live  perfor- 
mances. Highest  literature  reading  rates  (again  adjusted  for  education  and 
other  factors)  were  reported  by  respondents  in  New  York  City  and  Boston  — 
and  in  all  locations  in  the  West  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Lowest  reading  rates  were  reported  in  Houston-Dallas-Fort  Worth,  in  the  non 
SMSA  areas  in  the  South,  in  Northeast  suburbs  (including  Philadelphia  re- 
gions). Percentages  reading  novels,  short  stories,  etc.  varied  from  65%  in 
New  York  City  to  46%  in  the  Texas  cities. 

Overall,  then,  the  most  distinctive  area  as  far  as  arts  participation 
was  concerned  was  New  York  City.  New  York  City  residents  reported  very 
high  or  above  average  rates  for  all  arts  activities;  that  was  least  true 
for  classical  music  performances  *  Residents  of  Detroit  reported  highest 
attendance  rates  at  jazz  performances,  and  were  above  average  in  attending 
opera  and  musicals,  but  belo ?  average  in  visits  to  art  museums  and  ballet 
attendance.  Washington-Baltimore  residents  were  highest  in  art 
gallery/museum    going,    and    were  also  high  in  rates  of  attending  opera  and 
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musicals;  but  they  we  e  below  average  in  rates  of  attending  jazz  and  clas- 
sical music  performances •  Residents  of  the  Boston  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
areas  also  reported  notably  above  average  attendance  at  certain  types  of 
performances  (namely  jazz,  musicals  and  opera  for  Bay  area  residents;  clas- 
sical music,  ballet  and  theatre  for  Boston;  and  art  museums  in  both). 
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Table  4*8a:    Arts  Participation  by  Regional-Metropolitan 

Locations:    Percentages  of  Respondents  Attending 


Classical 

Art 

Jazz 

Music 

Opera  Musicals  Plays  Ballet 

Museums  Read 

1  U/b 

1356 

4;* 

1  9* 

125b 

Mi 

22$ 

56% 

Northeast 

1  N.Y.C. 

12 

14 

10 

33 

22 

10 

27 

65 

Q 

1 1> 

c 

0 

1  p 
I  o 

c 
0 

OU 

3    Philadelphia  area 

8 

14 

3 

✓ 

25 

■  j 

A 
t 

20 

55 

? 

5 

1 

1  Q 

1  9 

1 
1 

PO 

pu 

5    Boston  area 

q 

18 

pp 

1  o 

7 

j\j 

6P 

6    Other  NE.  CC* 

10 

11 

3 

20 

10 
i  \j 

c 

-/ 

17 

55 

7    Other  NE,  not  CC 

8 

14 

3 

19 

8 

5 

20 

55 

8    Other  NE,  not 

9 

15 

2 

17 

12 

4 

20 

59 

SMSA 

9  Detroit 

14 

16 

0 

£U 

1 2 

o 

01 

P7 

10  Chicago 

12 

14 

0 

25 

14 

A 

4 

25 

58 

11  Other  NC,CC 

13 

17 

3 

1  o 

1  0 

4 

25 

58 

12  Other  NC,not  CC 

11 

16 

3 

20 

1 1 

2*5 

63 

13  Other  NC,not  SMSA 

6 

11 

3 

14 

10 

2 

17 

56 

West 

14  Bay  area 

16 

14 

8 

27 

13 

7 

32 

64 

15  L.A.  area 

10 

12 

4 

24 

15 

5 

24 

59 

16  Other  West,  CC 

15 

22 

5 

25 

16 

7 

32 

68 

17  Other  West, not  CC 

14 

18 

4 

25 

16 

5 

34 

66 

18  OtherWest,not  SMSA 

6 

15 

2 

13 

10 

2 

26 

65 

South 

19  Bait-Wash  are 

9 

14 

7 

27 

17 

8 

36 

61 

20  Texas  cities 

11 

14 

7 

18 

13 

5 

23 

47 

21  Flor-Georgia  cities12 

12 

4 

18 

13 

5 

19 

59 

22  Other  South,  CC 

14 

12 

3 

17 

11 

6 

26 

54 

23  Other  South, nonCC 

9 

12 

4 

14 

10 

4 

22 

54 

24  OtherSouth,notSMSA 

5 

7 

1 

9 

6 

1 

11 

42 

*  CC  -  SMSA  Central  City 


9 
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Table  4.8b:    MCA  Adjusted  Arts  Participation  by  Regional-Metropolitan 
Locations:    Percentages  of  Respondents 


Classical 
Jazz     Music  Opera 

Grand  Mean  «  10%       ]J%  4% 


Northeast 


1  N.Y.C 

12 

13 

10 

2    N.Y.C.  suburbs 

8 

10 

5 

3  Phil. 

8 

14 

3 

4    Phil,  suburbs 

4 

7 

2 

5    Boston  area 

8 

17 

4 

6    Other  NE.CC 

12 

13 

3 

7    Other  NE.not  CC 

8 

13 

3 

8    Other  NE,  not  SMSA10 

15 

3 

SMSA 

Northcentral 

9  Detroit 

15 

15 

6 

10  Chicago 

11 

14 

5 

11  Other  NC.CC 

12 

17 

3 

12  Other  NC.not  CC 

11 

15 

3 

13  Other  NC.not  SMSA 

8 

13 

3 

Vest 


14  Bay  area 

13 

11 

7 

15  L.A.  area 

9 

11 

4 

16  Other  West,  CC 

13 

19 

4 

17  Other  West, not  CC 

12 

14 

3 

18  Other  West.notSMSA  7 

14 

2 

South 

19  Bait-Wash  area 

7 

10 

6 

20  Texas  cities 

10 

14 

7 

21  Plor-Georgia 

11 

12 

4 

22  Other  South,  CC 

12 

12 

3 

23  Other  South, notCC 

10 

12 

4 

24  Other  South,  SMSA 

7 

10 

2 

*  CC  -  SMSA  Central  City 


Art 
Gallery/ 

Musical    Plays    Ballet    Museums  Reading 


1 936 

12* 

4$ 

22* 

565 

33 

22 

10 

27 

66 

25 

15 

5 

20 

56 

25 

13 

4 

21 

56 

?0 

13 

2 

22 

52 

21 

15 

7 

29 

61 

23 

12 

6 

20 

58 

•  7 

7 

5 

18 

52 

18 

Vj 

4 

21 

60 

24 

11 

2 

20 

55 

22 

13 

4 

24 

58 

19 

16 

4 

25 

58 

18 

10 

5 

21 

60 

16 

12 

3 

20 

58 

23 

9 

6 

27 

58 

23 

14 

5 

22 

57 

22 

13 

6 

29 

63 

21 

13 

4 

29 

60 

12 

10 

2 

25 

63 

22 

13 

6 

30 

57 

18 

14 

5 

22 

47 

19 

13 

5 

19 

59 

18 

11 

6 

26 

54 

15 

11 

5 

23 

55 

13 

9 

2 

16 

50 

233 
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9)    DIFFERENCES  IN  REPORTED  PARTICIPATION  BY  DETAILED  OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORIES:    A  PRELIMINARY  EXPLORATORY  ANALYSIS 

Occupation  was  one  of  the  major  predictor  variables  examined  in 
Chapter  3.  However,  the  12-category  occupational  code  used  in  Chapter  3 
obviously  obscures  many  important  variations  within  these  occupational 
categories.  This  would  seem  especially  true  within  the  "professional" 
category,  which  includes  occupations  as  diverse  as  doctors  and  engineers  or 
clergymen  and  entertainers. 

Given  this  diversity  within  occupational  categories  and  the  unpre- 
cedently  large  sample  that  made  more  detailed  breakdowns  possible,  a  prel- 
iminary study  of  some  of  the  broader  variations  in  arts  participation  was 
conducted  using  the  detailed  occupation  Census  Bureau  code  employed  in  this 
survey.  In  order  to  keep  this  exploratory  analysis  manageable,  the  500+ 
code  categories  that  the  Census  Bureau  employs  to  code  occupation  were 
recombined  at  the  University  of  Maryland  into  58  rough  categories.  This 
includes  58  detailed  occupational  groups  such  as  farm  owners,  office  secre- 
taries, restaurant  managers,  etc.  plus  one  residual  category  for  all 
respondents  who  were  not  in  the  paid  labor  force;  this  category  thus  in- 
cludes full-time  homemakers,  students  as  well  as  retired  and  disabled  peo- 
ple. 

The  58  rough  groupings  were  developed  around  the  following  general 
criteria: 


1)  Each  group  should  represent  a  substantial  number  of 
respondents  —  at  least  around  1%  of  the  labor  force. 

2)  Each  group  should  combine  individuals  in  adjacent  occupational 
categories  it\  the  Census  Bureau  codes  (e.g.  chemical  engineers 
with  civil  engineers,  auto  mechanics  with  office  machine 
repairmen,  truck  drivers  with  bus  drivers)  as  these  are 
grouped  in  the  500+  detailed  occupation  code  that  the  Census 
Bureau  has  developed  (see  Appendix  C). 
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3)  Combinations  were  made  only  within  the  existing  12  broad 

Census  Bureau  master  categories;  that  is,  insurance  agents  and 
advertising  agents  were  kept  in  the  same  "sales"  category,  even 
though  our  grouping  of  occupations  separated  both  of  these  sales 
personnel  from  retail  sales  clerks;  sales  clerks  are  another 
another  occupational  group  in  the  general  sales  category  of 
the  Census  occupation  listing  as  found  in  Appendix  C. 


The  58  categories  that  we  developed  within  these  guidelines  are  shown  in 
Table  4.9,  along  with  the  Census  Bureau  occupation  codes  they  include. 

Our  recoding  scheme  for  the  original  500+  occupation  categories  used 
by  the  Census  Bureau  is  also  shown  in  Appendix  C.  As  can  be  seen  in  that 
Appendix,  the  following  kinds  of  distributions  were  maintained  in  this  cod- 
ing scheme: 


•Within  professionals,  there  are  17  different  categories  that  range 
from  arts-related  professionals  (e.g.  musicians,  artists)  to 
counseling  professionals  (e.g. social  workers,  ministers)  to 
engineers  to  accountants;  note  that  social  scientists,  are  kept 
separate  from  physical  scientists,  as  are  elementary  from  high 
school  from  college  teachers;  and  health  technicians  from  engineer- 
ing technicians  from  other  kinds  of  technicians. 

•Within  the  managerial  category,  administrators  and  officers  are 
kept  separate  from  managers,  and  restaurant  managers  separate 
from  other  types  of  managers. 

■Within  the  sales  category,  retail  sales  clerks  are  kept  separate 
from  advertising/insurance/real  estate  sales  workers  and  from 
other  types  of  sales  workers. 

■Within  the  clerical  category,  separate  categories  are  provided 
for  secretaries,  for  receptionists,  for  communication  workers 
(e.g.,  telephone),  and  for  "record-keepers"  (e.g.,  bookkeepers). 

■Within  the  skilled  crafts  category  —  auto  mechanics,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  electricians,  etc.  are  kept  in  separate,  categories, 
as  are  all  apprentice  categories.    A  separate  category  was  created 
for  "artisans"  —  jewelers,  decorators,  sign  painters,  etc. 

•Within  the  "operative"  semi-skilled  blue  collar  category, 
precision  machine  operators  are  kept  separate  from  textile  workers 
and  from  transportation  workers,  such  as  cab  drivers,  truck 
drivers  or  other  transport  workers. 

-Farm  laborers  are  kept  separate  from  farm  owners. 
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-With  regard  to  service  workers,  eight  different  categories  are 
distinguished:  1)  waiters;  2)  protective  (police,  army,  etc.); 
3)  health  aides;  4)  other  food  workers  (dishwashers,  etc.); 
5)  attendants  with  minimal  training  (such  as  bootblacks  or 
elevator  operators);  6)  private  houshold;  7)  cleaning; 
8)  "personalized  service  attendance".    In  this  last  category  we 
have  included  cooks,  bartenders,  practical  nurses,  airline 
stewardesses,  hairdressers,  etc.,  or  those  employed  in  service 
work  that  seems  to  involve  a  greater  amount  of  specialized  and 
skilled  service. 

A  final  category  (code  58)  includes  workers  not  classified  into  any  of  the 
above  categories. 

Arts  participation  was  measured  in  terms  of  the  straightforward  index 
of  how  many  of  the  seven  types  of  arts  events  the  respondent  attended.  A 
respondent  who  went  to  an  opera  and  to  a  stage  play  would  obtain  a  score  of 
two.  Possible  scores  on  the  index  range  from  zero  (which  was  the  score  ob- 
tained by  60S  of  respondents)  to  seven  (if  the  respondent  attended  all 
seven  types  of  arts  performances).  As  noted  at  the  top  of  Table  4.9,  the 
overall  average  number  of  performance  types  attended  was  less  than  one 
(0.83  to  be  more  precise).  This  index  was  used  rather  than  an  eight-item 
overall  index,  because  reading  was  seen  as  being  of  less  importance  here. 

In  the  first  column,  it  can  be  seen  that  prior  to  adjustment  for  edu- 
cation, index  scores  across  occupations  vary  between  2.72  for  college 
teachers  and  .11  for  operative  workers  in  textile  manufacturing.  Within 
each  of  the  major  occupational  categories,  some  further  notable  differences 
are  found,  before  adjustment  fox  other  factors. 


-Professionals  show  the  most  interval  variation;  index  scores 
range  from  2.72  for  college  teachers,  2.51  for  social  scientists 
and  2.42  lawyers/judges  at  the  top,  down  through  to  the  engineering 
technicians  (1.03)  and  to  engineers  (1*37). 

-Administrators  (1.68)  were  higher  on  the  index  than  managers 
(1.22),  and  especially  restaurant  managers  (.68). 

-More  specialized  sales  workers  (in  real  estate,  insurance  or 
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advertising)  were  higher  on  the  index  (1.68)  than  other  sales 
workers,  especially  retail  sales  clerks  (.88). 

•Secretaries  were  higher  (1.17)  than  other  clerical  workers  on  the 
index,  especially  those  in  clerical  jobs  involving  communication, 
such  as  messengers  (.63). 

•While  most  skilled  workers  were  in  the  .50  range  on  the  index, 
those  who  were  in  the  artisan  category  (e.g.,  decorators,  jewelers) 
were  at  1.64  on  the  index. 

•While  most  semi-skilled  operative  workers  score  in  the  .30  to 
•40  range  on  the  index,  textile  operators  were  at  .11. 

•Only  two  service  worker  categories  (household  and  cleaning  personnel) 
were  as  low  as  workers  in  lower  blue  collar  occupations.  Most 
service  workers  fall  in  the  .70  to  .90  range,  with  the  score  rising 
to  1.49  for  those  service  workers  providing  more  personalized 
service,  such  as  hairdressers  or  bartenders. 


In  general,  then,  there  are  important  wide  variations  in  attendance  pat- 
terns within  the  broad  occupational  categories  in  Chapter  3.  These  need  to 
be  considered  in  assessing  the  role  occupation  plays  in  arts  participation. 

Not  all  of  these  differences  remain  after  controlling  for  the 
respondent's  education,  as  shown  in  the  second  column  in  Table  4.9.  After 
both  factors  are  controlled  simultaneously,  the  overall  differences  in  arts 
participation  explained  by  occupation  drops  by  almost  75%,  while  that  for 
education  drops  only  by  about  10%.  The  larger  differences  by  occupation 
after  MCA  control  can  be  described  as  follows: 


Professional 


Other  White 
Collar 


Blue 
Collar 


Service 
Workers 


Very  high 
(over  1.50) 


Arts-related 
College  teachers 
Social  scientists 


Artisans 


High  (.83  -  1.50)  Lawyers 


Advertising/ 
Insurance 
Other  clerical 


Personalized 

attendants, 

Waiters 


Low  (below  .83) 


Engineers 
Technicians 
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In  other  words,  most  of  the  variation  in  blue  collar  and  service  categories 
is  eliminated  after  controlling  for  education,  with  no  such  groups  being 
less  than  about  .50  on  the  index  after  control.  Engineers  and  engineering 
technicians  are  markedly  lower  than  other  professionals,  especially  academ- 
ics in  the  arts  and  humanities  and  social  sciences  —  and  college  teachers 
in  general.  Engineers  appear  more  similar  to  blue  collar  workers  than  to 
other  professionals  in  terms  of  their  arts  participation. 
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Table  4*9:    Arts  Participation  Indices  by  Detailed  Occupational 
Codes,  Before  and  After  MCA  Adjustment 

Grand  Mean  0.83  0*83 

Occupation:* 

Unadjusted  Adjusted 


Professional 

Arts-Related 

2.13 

1.69 

College  Teachers 

2.72 

1.73 

Librarians 

1.79 

1.02 

Physician  or  Scientist 

1.92 

1.06 

Social  Scientists 

2.51 

1.61 

Lawyers,  Judges 

2.42 

1.43 

Physicians 

2.06 

1.02 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

2.05 

1.16 

Primary  School  Teachers 

2.04 

1.19 

Counseling 

1.77 

1.12 

Nurses 

1.48 

1.01 

Computer  Specialists 

1.62 

1.06 

Engineers 

1.38 

.72 

Health  Technician 

1.44 

.96 

Engineering  Technician 

1.03 

.79 

Other  Technicians 

1.62 

.94 

Managerial 

Accountants 

1.41 

1.00 

Administrators 

1.64 

1.06 

Managers 

1.22 

1.00 

Restaurant  Managers 

.68 

.64 

Sales/Clerical 

Advertising 

1.68 

1.23 

Other  Sales 

1.29 

1.06 

Sales  Clerk  Retail 

.88 

.87 

Supervisors 

1.25 

1.08 

Public  Contact 

.82 

.81 

Secretarial 

1.17 

1.12 

Communication 

.63 

.64 

Record  Keepers 

.91 

.89 

Machine  Operators 

.91 

.93 

Other  Clerical 

1.23 

1.12 

Skilled 

Artisans 

1.64 

1.50 

Foreman 

.53 

.63 

Carpenters                .  . 

.49 

.67 

Painters  b 

.45 

.55 
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Electricians  .67  .69 

Plumbers  .39  .50 

Auto  Mechanics  .39  .61 

Other  Mechanics  .50  .58 

Semi-Skilled  (Operative) 

Apprentices  .39  .57 

Precision  .36  .61 

.Textile  .11  .49 

Other  Operatives  .34  .63 

Cab  Drivers  .42  .66 

Truck  Drivers  .32  .53 

Other  Transport  .34  .53 

Other  Laborers  .46  .63 

Farm 


Farmers  c38  .48 

Farm  Labor  .42  .65 

Service 

Waiters  .90  .99 

Protective  .62  1.14 

Health  Aides  .68  .72 

Other  Food  Related  .68  .86 

Private  Household  .28  .65 

Attendants  .74  1.40 

Cleaning  .41  .68 

Personalized  Attendants  1.46  .87 

All  Other  Occupations  .87  .58 

Non-Labor  Force  .55  .78 

*  See  text  and  Appendix  C. 
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10)    DIFFERENCES  IN  ARTS  PARTICIPATION  BY  OTHER  BACKGROUND  FACTORS 

The  larger  Census  Bureau  Survey  collects  background  information  from 
respondents  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  Chapter  3  has  examined  the  eleven 
factors  that  seemed  most  relevant  to  arts  participation,  such  as  education, 
age,  family  coraposLtioa,  etc..  In  this  chapter,  we  have  so  far  examined 
several  other  factors:    month  of  survey,  geography,  and  occupation. 

This  section  examines  eight  additional  background  variables  in  the 
Census  Bureau  Survey  for  which  variation  in  arts  participation  can  be  exam- 
ined. Most  of  these  have  to  do  with  characteristics  of  the  dwelling  unit 
in  which  the  respondent  resides:  What  is  the  number  of  adults  living  in  the 
household?  Is  the  household  a  single-family  dwelling  unit  (house)  that 
stands  alone,  or  (if  not)  is  it  a  duplex  ,  row  house  or  part  of  an  apart- 
ment complex?    Is  it  a  mobile  home?    Is  it  being  rented  or  bought? 

Other  questions  ask  about  household  possessions  related  to  the  dwel- 
ling unit,  such  as  automobiles  or  telephones.  Information  is  also  avail- 
able en  the  size  of  the  municipal  unit  (not  the  larger  metropolitan  area) 
in  which  the  respondent  lives:  Do  the  boundaries  of  that  municipal  unit  in- 
clude over  a  million  people  or  less  than  200?  Most  SMSA  areas  included 
several  municipal  units  of  varying  size.  One  municipal  unit  (surburban 
areas)  ringing  a  city  may  have  upwards  of  100,000  people;  it  may  be  adja- 
cent to  a  second  municipal  unit  that  has  a  size  of  place  of  less  than  100 
people.    These  were  not  separated  in  tho  SMSA  code  used  in  Chapter  3. 

Other  factors  include  whether  the  respondent  is  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  or  not,  or  whether  the  interview  was  conducted  over  the  phone  or  in 
person. 

Table  4.10  examines  variation  in  the  index    of    participation    in  the 
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seven  core  activities  by  these  ten  factors  —  both  before  adjustment  (Table 

4. 10a)  and    after    adjustment    for    five    major    factors    (age,  education, 

ethnic-racial    group,    income  and  urbanicity)  in  Table  4.10b.    The  adjusted 

figures  in  Table  4.10b  reveal  the  following  patterns: 

Household  Type:  Arts  attendance  is  slightly  higher  overall  among 
residents  of  multiple  family  units  (mainly  apartments)  than  among 
residents  of  "detached  single-family  units"  (i.e.  houses)  and  in 
mobile  homes  than  in  multiple  family  units.  And  there  is  some  ten- 
dency for  overall  attendance  to  be  higher  in  progressively  larger 
apartment  buildings:  from  .88  in  two-unit  structures  to  .98  in 
three-unit  structures  to  1.06  and  1.00  in  four-unit  and  five-unit 
apartment  buildings,  all  the  way  up  to  1*20  for  apartment  buildings 
with  more  than  10  units.  These  pattern  differences  in  Table  4.10 
once  again  hold  after  control  for  age,  income,  education,  and  urban- 
rural  differences  between  house  and  apartment  dwellers.  Such  a  sys- 
tematic and  regular  pattern  suggests  a  role  that  attending  arts  per- 
formances may  play  in  allowing  residents  of  larger  apartments  to  "get 
away"  from  their  more  uniform  residences  to  attend  culture  in  more 
spacious  surroundings.  (There  are  too  few  respondents  living  in 
transient  hotels,  rooming  houses,  etc.  to  suggest  whether  living  in 
these  types  of  facilities  relate  to  participation.) 

Household  Tenure:  Individuals  who  own  or  are  buying  their  homes  at- 
tend arts  events  at  about  a  10%  higher  rate  on  the  index  than  people 
who  rent.  This  difference  again  holds  after  control  for  income  and 
type  of  household,  so  it  is  not  simply  a  result  of  renters  having 
lower  income  or  living  in  larger  apartment  buildings. 

Automobile  Ownership:  Ownership  of  automobiles  appears  to  have  no 
direct  or  systematic  relation  to  attending  arts  performances,  after 
adjustment  for  other  factors. 

Telephone  Ownership:  Respondents  who  had  no  telephone  in  their  hous- 
ing unit  reported  above  a  20%  lower  participation  rate  than  respon- 
dents who  had  a  telephone  in  their  housing  unit.  Thus,  telephone 
ownership  seems  a  more  important  factor  in  higher  arts  attendance 
rates  than  car  ownership. 

Household  Size:  Respondents  living  in  households  with  more  adults 
(over  age  18)  report  lower  participation  than  those  with  fewer  adults 
in  the  household.  After  adjustment,  the  pattern  in  index  scores  are 
as  follows:  one  adult  only  (1.15),  two  to  four  adults  in  the  house- 
hold (.78),  five-six  adults  (.64),  seven  or  more  adults  (.45).  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  having  more  adults  in  the  household  is  an 
inhibiting  factor  on  arts  participation  —  other  things  being  equal. 
Similarly,  if  one  is  a  child  or  relative  in  a  housing  unit  one  is 
less  likely  to  be  an  arts  pfcfiendee.  However,  if  one  is  a  non- 
relative  in  the  household/ one  is  more  likely  to  participate  in  arts 
events  —  perhaps  providing  an  opportunity  to  spend  time    in    a  more 
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spacious  environment. 

Interview  Mode:  Respondents  interviewed  by  telephone  indicated  they 
attended  more  arts  performances  than  those  interviewed  in  person,  but 
that  difference  was  insignificant  after  control  for  other  factors. 
(People  interviewed  by  phone  were  also  not  at  home  during  the  times 
of  the  in-home  interview,  indicating  they  simply  were  more  likely  to 
be  away  from  home  for  other  activities  besides  the  arts;  this  is 
again  consistent  with  the  "more-more"  principle.) 

Place  Size:  In  general  the  larger  the  place,  the  greater  the  atten- 
dance rates,  going  from  an  index  score  of  1.04  for  respondents  living 
in  communities  of  one  million  or  more  inhabitants  to  .53  for  those 
(few)  respondents  who  lived  in  communities  of  less  than  200  inhabi- 
tants. A  slightly  below  average  index  score  (.76)  was  found  for 
respondents  living  in  unincorporated  areas  with  no  central  popula- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  once  again,  however,  that  place  size 
refers  to  the  local  municipal  area  and  not  to  the  metropolitan  hub  to 
which  it  may  be  attached.  In  other  words,  a  small  city  of  30,000 
residents  that  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  a  rural  area  is  in  the 
same  category  as  a  suburb  of  30,000  which  is  part  of  a  large  city 
like  New  York  or  San  Francisco  (which  is  what  is  reflected  in  the  3- 
category  SMSA  variable  employed  in  the  Chapter  3  analysis). 

Armed  Forces:  After  control  for  other  factors,  members  of  the  armed 
forces  are  about  10%  less  likely  to  attend  arts  performances  than 
members  of  the  civilian  population. 

In  general,  then,  certain  of  these  "minority  groups"  of  indivi- 
duals (apartment  dwellers ,  non-relatives ,  telephone  non-owners , 
renters,  residents  of  larger  areas,  armed  force  members)  show  pat- 
terns of  arts  participation  that  deviate  above  or  below  the  average 
participation  rates  for  other  individuals  in  SPAf82  and  these  differ- 
ences deserve  further  explanation  and  analysis.  They  suggest  some 
potentially  important  theoretical  and  practical  factors  that  seem  to 
enhance  or  to  constrain  arts  attendance. 
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Table  4,10a:  Arts  Participation  Indices  by  Other  Background  Factors 
Grand  Mean  -  .83 


Telephone  in  housing  unit 

Yes,  in  the  unit  .85 

Yes,  outside  unit  .58 

No  phone  connection  .31 


Automobiles 

None  .83 

One  .79 

Two  .82 

Three  .80 

Four  or  more  .83 

Housing  Units  in  Building 

One,  single-family  .80 

Two  . 90 

Three  . 82 

Four  1.04 

Five  to  nine  1.02 

Ten  or  more  1.32 

Mobile  home,  trailer  .25 

Only  other  units  1.55 

Type  of  Dwelling  Unit 

House, apt, flat  .85 

Non-transient  hotel  .82 

Perm  hous  tr  hotel  .48 

Rooming  house  unit  1.70 

Mobile  home,  trailer  .36 

Other  housing  unit  .98 

Type  of  Interview 

Personal  .81 

Telephone  .89 

Armed  Forces  Member 

Yes  .93 

No  .88 

Not  ascertained  .49 


Relative 

Reference  person  .82 
Spouse  of  ref  person  .85 

Own  child  .77 

Other  relative  .48 

Nonrelative  1.33 

Number  of  Adults  Over 

18  Years  of  Age 

One  1.01 

Two  .82 

Three  .78 

Four  .76 

Five  .55 

Six  or  more  .30 


Population 

Under  200  .39 

200  to  499  .50 

500  to  999  .62 

1,000  to  1,499  .48 

1,500  to  1,999  .35 

2,000  to  2,499  .45 

2,500  to  4,999  .64 

5,000  to  9,999  .77 

10,000  to  19,999  .89 

20,000  to  24,999  .81 

25,000  to  49,999  .96 

50,000  to  99,999  1.08 

100,000  to  249,999  .81 

250,000  to  499,999  1.14 

500,000  to  999,999  .99 

1,000,000  or  irore  1.14 

Unincorporated  area  .91 
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Table  4.10b:  MCA-Adjusted  Arts  Participation  Indices  by 
Other  Background  Factors 


Grand  Mean  =«  .83 

Telephone  in  housing  unit 

Yes,  in  the  unit  .84 

Yes,  outside  unit  .82 

No  phone  connection  .66 


Automobiles 

None  .83 

One  .85 

Two  . 82 

Three  .81 

Four  or  more  .83 

Housing  Unit's  in  Building 

One,  single-family  .79 

Two  . 88 

Three  .96 

Four  1.04 

Five  to  nine  .98 

Ten  or  more  1. 18 

Mobile  home,  trailer  .71 

Only  other  units  .97 

Type  of  Dwelling  Unit 

House, apt, flat  .83 

Non-transient  hotel  .86 

Perm  hous  tr  hotel  .52 

Rooming  house  unit  1.50 

Mobile  home,  trailer  ,69 

Other  housing  unit  .90 

Type  of  Interview 

Personal  .82 

Telephone  .85 

Armed  Forces  Member 

Yes  .74 

No  .84 

Not  ascertained  .74 


Relative 

Reference  person 
Spouse  of  ref  person 
Own  child 
Other  relative 
Nonrelative 

Number  Over  18  Years 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 


Population 
Under  200 
200  to  499 
500  to  999 
1,000  to  1,499 
1,500  to  1,999 
2,000  to  2,499 
2,500  to  4,999 
5,000  to  9,999 
10,000  to  19,999 
20,000  to  24,999 
25,000  to  49,999 
50,000  to  99,999 
100,000  to  249,999 
250,000  to  499,999 
500,000  to  999,999 
1,000,000  or  more 
Unincorporated  area 


.82 
.85 
.77 
.48 
1.33 


1.15 
.78 
.80 
.77 
.61 
.60 


.53 
.62 
.75 
.67 
.63 
.69 
.75 
.84 
.90 
.77 
.92 
.89 
.74 
.96 
.89 
1.04 
.76 


*  The  background  factors  are  age,  education,  ethnic-racial  group,  income, 
and  urbanicity. 
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11)    HOUSEHOLD  PARTICIPATION  AND  INDIVIDUAL  PARTICIPATION 

One  unique  advantage  of  the  fact  that  SPA1 82  data  were  designed 
to  be  collected  from  all  members  of  the  household  is  that  it  makes  it 
possible  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  participation  by  one  house- 
hold memb2r  may  affect  participation  by  another.  •  In  particular  we 
can  examine  the  extent  to  which  married  people's  arts  participation 
is  an  activity  that  is  done  jointly  or  an  activity  done  individually. 
In  this  section,  then,  we  examine  cross-cutting  information  from  dif- 
ferent respondents  in  the  household:  if  o  e  spouse  in  the  household 
says  that  he  (she)  attends  a  particular  arts  performance,  does  the 
other  spouse  say  that  she  (he)  participates  when  asked  the  same  par- 
ticipation question? 

These  cross-tabulated  data  are  arrayed  in  Table  4.11  by  whether 
the  respondents  and  spouses  attended  the  same  type  of  event.  In  the 
case  of  attending  live  jazz  peformances,  for  example,  it  can  be  seen 
in  the  first  column  of  Table  4.11  that  56%  of  respondents  whose 
spouse  reported  attending  a  live  jazz  performance  also  independently 
reported  that  they  had  attended  a  live  jazz  performance  (not  neces- 
sarily the  same  live  jazz  performance).  In  contrast,  only  2%  of 
respondents  whose  spouse  reported  not  attending  a  jazz  performance 
themselves  reported  attending  such  a  performance;  the  rate  of  parti- 
cipation fox  those  with  no  spouse,  on  the  other  hand,  was  13%,  or 
four  percentage  points  higher  than  the  average  and  11  points  higher 
than  respondents  whose  spouses  did  not  attend. 

In  the  case  of  attending  classical  music  performances,  differ- 
ences of  a  similar  magnitude  are  found:  63%  attendance  if  the  spouse 
had  attended  and  only  5%  if  not  —  a  58  percentage    point  difference 
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Table  4*11:    Rates  of  Arts  Participation  by  Spouse's  Participation, 
Before  and  After  MCA  Adjustment 

Classical  Art 
Jazz     Music    Opera  Musicals  Plays    Ballet  Museums  Readini 


9% 

13% 

3% 

19% 

12% 

4% 

22% 

56% 

Unad lusted: 

i 

Spouse  attended 

56% 

63% 

56% 

71% 

66% 

51% 

66% 

j 

722 

Spouse  did  not  attend 

2 

5 

1 

7 

4 

2 

9 

39 

No  Spouse 

13 

14 

4 

19 

13 

5 

23 

56 

Differential 

54% 

58% 

55% 

64% 

62% 

49% 

57% 

33%; 

1 

Adjusted*! 

i 

Spouse  attended 

55% 

56% 

56% 

65% 

60% 

49% 

58% 

65% 

Spouse  did  not  attend 

3 

6 

1 

8 

5 

2 

11 

44 

No  Spouse 

12 

15 

9 

20 

13 

5 

24 

56 

Differential 

52% 

50% 

55% 

57% 

55% 

47% 

47% 

21% 

*  Adjusted  for  the  respondent's  age,  education,  income  and  sex 


Table  4.11a:    MCA-Adjusted  Rates  of  Arts  Participation  by  Spouse's 
Participation:    Men  and  Women  Analyzed  Separately 

Classical  Art 
Jazz     Music    Opera  Musicals  Plays    Ballet  Museums  Reading 


Men 

Spouse  attended 
Spouse  did  not  attend 


9% 


56% 

4 


Women 

Spouse  attended  55 
Spouse  did  not  attend  4 


13% 


49% 
3 


64 
8 


3% 


50% 
1 


62 
1 


19% 


59% 
6 


71 
10 


12% 


55% 
4 


65 
6 


4% 


39% 
1 


68 
3 


22% 


54% 
9 


62 
12 


56% 


59% 
36 


! 

76  ' 
56  ; 


do.. 
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vs«  the  54  point  difference  for  jazz  performances.  For  opera  atten- 
dance, the  differential  is  55  points  (56%  vs.  1%)  and  for  attending 
musical  theatre,  it  is  even  higher,  64  points  (71%  vs.  7%).  The  dif- 
ferential remains  similarly  high  for  non-musical  stage  plays  (62 
points),  for  ballet  (49  points)  and  for  attending  art  museums  (57 
points).  It  is  not  as  high  for  the  final  core  arts  activity,  reading 
literature  (33%);  nonetheless,  even  for  this  more  "private"  arts  ac- 
tivity, the  rate  of  reading  literature  is  almost  twice  as  high  among 
those  whose  spouses  also  read  (72%)  than  among  those  whose  spouses  do 
not  read  (39%). 

For  each  activity,  then,  if  one's  spouse  engages  ir.  the  activi- 
ty, the  likelihood  is  greater  than  50%  that  the  respondent  will  also 
participate*  But  the  question  again  arises  about  how  much  these  dif- 
ferentials are  a  function  of  mutually  shared  characteristics  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  such  as  income,  education  and  age. 

This  question  is  addressed  by  the  MCA-adjusted  results  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  Table  4.11.  It  can  be  seen  that  these  differentials 
are  virtually  as  high  as  those  found  prior  to  MCA  adjustment.  The 
largest  changes  in  differentials  are  only  10  points  and  12  points 
(for  attending  art  museums  and  reading  literature  respectively). 
Compared  to  the  pre-post  MCA  changes  in  other  predictors  (see 
Chapters  5-10),  this  is  a  relatively  small  change.  In  other  words, 
the  factor  of  spouse's  arts  participation  is  a  very  robust  predictor 
of  a  person's  arts  participation.  Even  after  control  for  other  demo- 
graphic predictors,  if  one's  spouse  participates  in  an  art  form,  the 
chances  are  usually  over  50%  that  the  respondent  will  also  partici- 
pate in  the  samn  art  fform'. 
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Table  4* 11a  breaks  these  MCA-adjusted  relations  down  separately 
for  men  and  for  women,  by  husbands  and  by  wives*  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  conclusion  about  the  Importance  of  spouse  participation  continues 
to  hold  for  both  men  and  women*  The  numbers  for  husbands  and  wives 
need  not  be  the  same  for  non-spouse  attendance  because  in  general 
more  women  attend  arts  events  than  do  men,  and  therefore  wives  could 
attend  alone  or  with  someone  .asides  their  husband*  For  that  reason, 
the  differentials  in  Table  4. 11a,  while  showing  the  same  phenomenon 
of  much  higher  attendance  of  husbands  (and  wives)  whose  spouses  at- 
tend, are  higher  for  women  than  for  men. 

However,  women  also  report  higher  attendance  with  their  spouses 
than  do  men,  which  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  reporting*  This 
may  mean  that  more  women  report  participation  in  the  arts  than  do 
men,  or  conversely  that  men  report  less*  For  example,  64%  of  wives 
whose  husbands  attend  live  classical  music  performances  attend  clas- 
sical concerts  compared  to  only  an  8%  rate  among  wives  whose  husbands 
do  not  attend;  for  husbands,  the  respective  rates  are  lower  in  both 
categories:  both  auiong  those  whose  wives  attend  (49%)  and  among 
whose  wives  do  not  attend  (3%)*  The  same  is  found  for  attending  mu- 
sicals, plays,  ballet,  and  art  museums;  it  also  holds  for  reading* 

Nonetheless,  whatever  the  inconsistency  or  its  source,  partici- 
pation is  far  higher  if  spouses  attend  than  if  not  for  both  husbands 
and  wives;  and  the  difference  is  not  3imply  a  result  of  higher  educa- 
tion, income  or  age  levels  among  wives  or  husbands* 


Chapter  5 

OTHER  CULTURAL  AND  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES 


Specific  types  of  arts  participation  are  often  thought  to  reflect  a 
particular  type  of  life-style*  It  is  easier  to  visualize  a  "cultured" 
opera  attendee,  for  example,  fixing  a  gourmet  meal  rather  than  fixing  an 
automobile  carburetor.  If  such  stereotypes  have  any  basis  in  fact,  then 
arts  participation  constitutes  but  one  element  in  a  person1?  overall  style 
of    life.      The  SPA '82  study  included  a  series  of  questions  on  recreational 


and  leisure  time  activities,  other  than  participation  in  the  art  forms  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  3.  The  objectives  of  these  questions  were  (1)  to  o  mpare 
the  rates  of  participation  in  these  other  leisure  activities  with  arts  par- 
ticipation and  (2)  to  classify  the  general  life-styles  of  each  respondent 
in  terms  of  responses  to  these  questions. 

This  chapter  examines  these  questions  and  ^he  tabulations  of  respon- 
dents' answers  to  them,  aggregated  for  the  months  in  which  they  were  in- 
cluded in  ttv*  survey.  Further  analysis  of  this  information  will  address 
the  following  questions: 


1)  What  is  the  extent  of  the  public's  involvement 

in  these  various  recreational  activities?    The  percentage 
of  the  population  involved  in  each  recreational  activity 
can  be  estimated  from  the  distribution  of  responses  in  the 
sample. 

2)  How  do  recreational  activities  differ  among  groups  with 
different  backgrounds?    For.  example,  what  population 
groups  are  most  likely  to  be  involved  in  production  work 
for  plays,  what  groups  are  likely  to  be  involved  in 
gardening? 

3)  What  are  the  most  important  factors  in  explaining 
differences  in  recreational  activities?    If  respondents 
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from  households  with  higher  incomes  are  more  likely 

to  visit  arts  and  crafts  fairs,  for  example,  is  this 

tendency  attributable  to  income  differences  or  to 

the  impact  of  other  associated  factors  such  as  education? 

4)  Do  recreational  activities  form  clusters  in  tarms  of 

of  an  overall  "life-style"  of  activity  combinations:  Is 
a  person  who  pursues  one  type  of  activity  (e.g.,  camping) 
more  or  less  likely  to  pursue  a  second  and  third  activity 
(e.g.,  movie-going  and  jogging)? 

5)  How  does  involvement  in  recreational  activities  differ 
by  background  factors?  What  are  the  social  character- 
istics of  people  who  tend  to  be  more  fully  engaged  in 
cultural,  intellectual  or  aesthetic  activity  or  in 
various  activities  at  home?    Are  the  best  predictors 

of  wider  involvement  also  the  most  important  explanatory 
factors? 

6)  Kow  do  various  life-styles  incorporata  participation  in  the 
arts?    Are  certain  recreational  activities  associated  with 
arts  participati'o;:,  or  does  involvement  in  particular  sets 
of  recreational  activities  increase  or  decrease  the 
likelihocu  of  participation  in  the  art3? 


1)    RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITY  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

In  addition  to  the  10  core  questions  on  arts  participation  discussed 
in  Chapter  3,  respoidents  in  certain  months  of  the  survey  were  asked  wheth- 
er they  were  active  in  a  variety  of  general  leisure  activities.  These 
questions  vore  all  ftaaed  in  terms  of  any  involvement  during  the  previous 
12  months.  One  set  of  14  questions  (questions  23a-23n  that  were  included 
in  the  March,  September,  and  November  surveys)  asks  about  a  wide  range  of 
general  recreational  activities: 


-  Attendance  at  movies,  sports  events, 
zoos  or  gardens,  amusement  parks 

-  Hobbies:  games  (card,  electronic),  collecting 
(e.g.,  stamps),  preparing  special  meals, 
gardening 

-  Physical  activities:  exercise,  sports,  or 
outdoor  recreation  (e.g.,  camping) 

-  Reading    (includes  more  general  reading  than  reading  of 
literature  which  is  one  of  the  core  questions  in  Chapter  3) 

-  Volunteer  work 
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Home  or  vehicle  repair 


A  second  set  of  12  questions  (questions  24-35  asked  in  the  May,  November, 
and  December  surveys)  concern  more  cultural  activities:  visits  to  non-art 
museums  and  historic  sites  as  well  as  various  arts  and  crafts  activities: 


-  Visit  to  a  (non-art)  museum,  to  a  historic  site,  or 
to  an  arts  or  crafts  fair 

-  Read  or  listen  to  poetry 

-  Lessons  in  the  arts 

-  Craft  activities  (including  jewelry  and  sewing) 

-  Artistic  activities  (including  photography) 

-  Nonperforming  work  for  live  arts  performances 

-  Creative  writing 


The  exact  wording  of  these  recreational  activity  questions,  can  be  examined 
in  Table  5.1. 

Table  5.1  also  shows  the  number  of  survey  respondents  who  reported 
participating  in  each  of  these  recreational  activities.  For  instance,  of 
the  5,571  respondents  questioned  in  four  survey  months,  3,484  said  they  had 
gone  to  a  movie,  while  2,076  said  they  had  not.  The  remaining  11  respon- 
dents did  not  give  codeable  responses.  Note  that  the  size  of  the  sample  is 
smaller  (n»4,255)  for  the  second  set  of  questions  (24-35),  which  were  asked 
during  only  three  of  the  survey  months. 


Table  5*1:    Numbers  of  Respondents  Reporting  Participation 
(N— 5571)  in  Recreation  Life-Style  Activities  (N-4255) 


M CMATIOM  LIPI  STYLf 


OTHIK  PARTICIPATION 


2Sc.  During  the  LAST  1 2  MOUTHS,  dM  YOU  go  out  to  the 


24.  During  the  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,  dk*  e  ju  visit  •  science 
immmw,  natural  history  muMum,  or  the  Hfce? 


oONo 
iDYm 


2076 
3484 


NA-11 


oD  No 
id  Yes 


3270 
971 


NA-14 


b.  DM  you  #•  to  eny  spsrts 
profooolonol  end  amateur 
whether  on  odmiocion  foe 

oDNo  2879 
iDys»  2675 


oton?  Ineiudsboth 
events,  regardless  of 


2f.  (During  tho  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM  you  visit  on  Motoric 
pork  or  monument,  or  tour  bulldlngc,  or  wolfhoorhoooo 
for  their  Motoric  or  design  value? 


NA-17 


0n  no 


2671 
1571 


NA-13 


DM  you  visit  s  aoe, 

oDNo  3766 

iDyss  1776 


arboretum,  or  botonioai  garden? 


NA-29 


4.  DM  you  pUy  cm4  pw ,  b— yum 
gomcc,  pinhoM,  or  of 

oDNo  1430 


i  □  y«»  3621 


NA-20 


• .  Durlnf  tho  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,  dM  you  oo  to  on 
moot  or  theme  pork,  o  carnival,  or  •  similar  piece  of 

2815 


oD  No 
iD  Yes 


2739 


NA-17 


f .  DM  you  Jog,  Mft  weights,  week,  or  participate  In  ony 
othor  cxorciee  program? 


oD  No 
Yes 


2693 
2858 


NA-20 


g.  DM  you  pordolpoto  In  ony  oporto  eetivity,  such  cc  eoftbeif, 
bookotkoN,  to",  oowkno ,  skiing,  tennis,  or  tho  tMco? 

oDNo  3372 


iDyii  2182 


NA-17 


h.  DM  you  do  ony  camping,  hlklnf ,  canoeing,  or  eny  othor 
simUer  outdoor  activity? 

oD  No 


iDYn 


3523 
2032 


NA-16 


i.  Durlnf  tho  LAST  12  MONTHS,  dM  you  rood  bcoke  or 
megasineo? 

oDNo  873 


□  Yes  4681 


NA-17 


J.  DM  you  do  volunteer  or  charity  work? 

oDNo  3987 

i  □  Ya*     1562  NA-22 


k.  DM  you  work  one  collection  such  ss  stamps,  coins, 
shells,  or  the  like? 

oDNo  4721 


iDYn 


835 


NA-15 


I.  DMyouproporoapoolal  oourmot  mealc  f or  tho  pMoouro 
ofdolnf  M? 

oDNo  3928 


.□Yes  1622 


NA-21 


m.  DM  you  make  ropalrs  or  improvements  on  your  own 
homo  or  motor  vahtolas? 


oD  No 
iDYn 


2245 
3305 


NA-21 


n.  DMysuvroricwtminctoorplartteordo^ 
pieeeure? 

ER^C  oDNo  2174 
"T1  3384  NA-13 


2t.  (DuHnf  th«  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM  you  r*a4,  or  Utmn 
to  •  reeding,  of  pootry? 

oDNo  3396 


iD  Yes 


846 


NA-13 


27.  (During  tha  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DM  you  vlalt  an  art  or 
oraft  f ok  or  foathrai? 


oG  No 
»□  Yes 


2577 
1666 


NA-12 


31.  |6urlng  tho  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM  you  taka  lessons  or 
a  ciese  In  Ntoroturo,  creative  writing ,  art,  photography, 
croft  arts,  ooHot,  music,  or  tho  like? 

oDNo  3790 


iD  Yet 


453 


NA-12 


2t.  (During  tho  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM  you  work  with 
pottery,  coramloa,  Jewelry,  or  do  ony  loothorwork, 
motolwork,  or  similar  crafts? 

oD  No 


>□  Ysi 


3709 
535 


NA-11 


30.  During  tho  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,  dM  you  do  any  weaving, 
erochotftnt ,  quitting,  needlepoint,  cowing ,  or  similar 
•rafts? 

on  No  2836 

NA-11 


□  Yss 


1408 


31 .  (During  tho  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM  you  do  any  work  in 
a  muaiool  or  non-musical  ploy,  an  oporo,  or  s  baMat 
production?  Include  worklnf  on  lis^ts,  sots,  costumes, 
promotion,  etc.,  but  not  performing . 

on  No  4123 


id  Yes 


119 


NA-13 


32.  (During  the  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM  you  do  ony  work  in  e 
joxz  or  classical  mueic  performance?  Include  working  on 
lights,  sou,  promotion,  etc.,  but  not  performing. 

©□No  4197 


iD  Yes 


45 


NA-13 


33.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  OM  you  work  on  eny 
creative  writings  such  ss  stories,  poems,  ploys,  and 
the  like?  Exclude  eny  writing  done  ee  part  of  e  course 
requirement. 

oDNo  3968 


)□  Yes 


274 


NA-13 


34.  (During  the  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  OM  you  make 
photographs,  movies,  or  vMoo  topee  ee  mi  ertletlc 
ectlvrty? 

oDNo  3810 


iD  Yes 


430 


NA-15 


38.  (During  the  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  OM  you  do  any 
pointing,  drawing,  sculpture,  or  printmekfng 
activities? 


oD  No 
\D  Yss 


2m 


3826 
417 


NA-12 
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2)    POPULATION  ESTIMATES  OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

After  weighting  to  correct  for  any  disproportionate  representation  in 
the  sample  by  age,  sex,  or  race,  the  responses  shown  in  Table  5.1  can  be 
generalized  to  population  estimates.  These  estimates,  expressed  in  terms 
of  percentages  and  numbers,  are  found  in  Tables  5.2a  and  5.2b.  The  esti- 
mates represent  the  proportion  of  the  U.S.  adult  population  involved  in 
various  recreational  activities. 

As  shown  in  Table  5.2a,  the  levels  of  participation  vary  greatly  for 
different  recreational  activities.  A  majority  participate  in  certain  ac- 
tivities such  as  movies,  while  only  a  small  percentage  participates  in  oth- 
er activities  such  as  creative  writing.  The  highest  levels  of  participa- 
tion (approximately  60-80%)  were  found  for  reading  books  and  magazines, 
playing  games,  going  to  the  movies,  gardening,  and  making  home  or  vehicle 
repairs.  Roughly  half  of  the  respondents  reported  exercising,  attending  a 
sports  event,  or  going  to  an  amusement  park.  Roughly  a  third  to  two-fifths 
claimed  to  have  played  sports,  visited  an  arts  or  crafts  fair,  engaged  in 
an  outdoor  activity  (e.g.,  hiking),  visited  historic  sites,  engaged  in  nee- 
dle crafts  or  visited  a  zoo  or  garden.  About  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  the 
respondents  reported  doing  volunteer  work,  preparing  gourmet  meals,  visit- 
ing 3l  non-art  museum,  or  reading  or  listening  to  poetry,  while  ten  to  fif- 
teen percent  said  that  they  worked  on  collections,  engaged  in  crafts  such 
as  pottery,  took  art  lessons  or  classes,  made  photographs  or  movies,  or  en- 
gaged in  arts  activities  such  as  drawing.  Finally,  less  than  ten  percent 
of  the  respondents  reported  being  involved  in  creative  writing  or  working 
in  a  nonperformance  capacity  for  an  arts  event. 

The  distribution  of  responses  in  the  sample — after  weighting  for  age, 
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Table  5#2a:    Adult  Participation  in  Various  Recreational  Activities 

in  the  Past  12  Months:  Weighted  Percentage  Estimates 

23  a)  Attend  movies  63% 

b)  Attend  sports  events  48 

c)  Visit  zoo  32 

d)  Play  games  65 

e)  Visit  amusement  park  49 

f)  Exercise  51 

g)  Play  sports  39 

h)  Outdoor  activities  36 

i)  Read  books,  magazines  84 
j)  Volunteer  work  28 
k)  Collecting  15 
1)  Prepare  gourmet  meals  29 
m)  Repair  home,  car  60 
n)  Gardening  60 

24 .  Visit  non-art  museum  23 

25 •  Visit  historic  sites  37 

26 •  Read  poetry  20 

27 ♦  Visit  arts/crafts  fair  39 

28 •  Take  art  classes  11 

29 •  Craft  activities:  pottery,  ceramics,  12 
jewelry,  etc. 

30.  Needle  crafts  32 

31 •  Backstage  theatre  help:    play,  musical,  3 
opera,  ballet 

32»  Backstage  music  concert  help  1 

33 •  Creative  writing  7 

34 •  Artistic  photography,  video  11 

35*  Painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  printmaking  10 
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sex,  and  race — can  be  generalized  to  provide  population  estimates  of  the 
number  of  Americans  involved  in  each  activity.  These  estimates  are 
presented  in  Table  5.2b. 
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Table  5.2b:  Adult  Participation  in  Various  Recreational  Activities  in  the 
Past  12  Months:    Weighted  Population  Estimates  (in  millions) 


23  a)  Attend  movies  104 

b)  Attend  sports  events  80 

c)  Visit  zoo  53 

d)  Play  games  107 

e)  Visit  amusement  park  81 

f)  Exercise  84 

g)  Play  sports  65 

h)  Outdoor  activities  60 

i)  Read  books,  magazines  138 
j)  Volunteer  work  46 
k)  Collecting  25 
1)  Prepare  gourmet  meals  47 
m)  Repair  home,  car  98 
n)  Gardening  99 

24.  Visit  non-art  museum  38 

25.  Vioit  historic  sites  61 

26.  Read  poetry  33 

27.  Visit  arts/crafts  fair  65 

28.  Take  art  classes  18 

29.  Craft  activities:  pottery,  ceramics,  20 
jewelry,  etc. 

30.  Needle  crafts  53 

31.  Backstage  theatre  help:  play,  musical,  5 
opera,  ballet 

32.  Backstage  music  concert  help  2 

33.  Creative  writing  \\ 

34.  Artistic  photography,  video  17 

35.  Painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  printmaking  16 
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3)    BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

People  with  different  demographic  characteristics  tend  to  engage  in 
different  recreational  and  leisure  time  activities.  Tables  5.3a  and  5.3b 
present  the  rates  of  participation  in  each  recreational  activity  for  dif- 
ferent sub-groups.  These  rates  are  presented  in  terms  of  their  difference 
from  the  average  or  grand  mean  for  the  whole  sample  * 

Thus,  over  64%  of  the  population  went  to  a  movie  in  the  last  year* 
But  for  those  in  households  earning  under  $5,000,  only  39%  (64%-25%)  had 
gone  to  a  movie,  a  rate  considerably  below  the  average  for  that  activity. 
In  contrast,  in  households  earning  $50,000  or  more,  85%  (64%  +  21%)  had 
gone  to  a  movie,  considerably  above  the  average c 

Tables  5.4a  and  5.4b  present  the  same  data  after  adjustment  for  the 
impact  of  the  other  demographic  factors  listed  in  the  table.  In  this  case, 
a  comparison  of  income  categories  shows  an  estimated  54%  (64%  -  10%)  of 
those  in  households  earning  under  $5,000,  and  76%  (64%  +  12%)  in  the 
$50,000  and  over  group  attending  a  movie  —  if  the  impact  of  other  associ- 
ated variables  is  statistically  adjusted.  Thus,  at  least  part  of  the 
difference  between  the  low  and  high  income  groups  can  be  attributed  to  fac- 
tors other  than  income  (e.g.,  education). 

A  brief  description  of  the  influence  of  various  demographic  factors  on 
each  recreational  activity,  both  before  and  after  adjustment  for  other 
background  variables  is  given  below.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the 
trends  after  adjustment  remain  largely  unchanged. 
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Mlt  $.3..    Nrtl.lp.tlO.  Ut..  f.r  UMfd  M.r..tl...l  totl.ltl..  by  *.k,r«*  hrt.r.1    F.r.«,tH..  »•«.  W  hi-  th.  Cr«<  »«. 


CriiwJ  Kerns 

lllMIt 

UnStr  15,000 

is.ooo  -  $9,999 

110,000  -  919.999 
120. COO  -  124,999 
(25,000  -  149,999 
150,000  ta4  eter 
Net  aseer telnet 

SNUt 

cent  tity  tf  smsa 
9KSA,  not  cent  elty 
Not  in  *5A 

*••» 

ie-2i 

25-3* 
3M« 
45-54 
55-** 
65-7  * 
75-96 

Marital  ttetuet 
Kerrleo 
Widows 
Divorcee* 
Separatee 
Never  Married 

Ethele/leeleli 
White,  Other  Origin 
White,  British  Islss 
White,  W.  Europe 
White,  E.  Euros* 

lUok  (ox.  Hlseeolc* 
Other  Kmh 

VhlU  (unknown  origin) 

Moll 
Final  e 

Educations 
Gride  school 
Seai  high  Mhool 
High  Mhool  iresmti 

SOOt  oelll|l 

Colle|e  irsduets 
Graduets  school 

Work  Koures 
None 

I  to  29 
30  to  39 
10  hre. 

II  to  «9 
50  or  oorc 

Occupations 
Professional 
Manas,  "lal 
Salss,  Clsrlcal 
Crifteoen 
Operatives 
Lee or ere 
Sorvlss  Worker  e 
Not  Working 
Kecslnc  Houos 
Student 
Retired 

Prittnci  of  Children: 
No  Children 
0ns  6*11 
Two*  o-11 
0ns  under  6 
0ns  1-11,  Ons  under  6 
0ns  under  6,  Two*  6-11 
Two*  under  6 
Ons  6-11,  Two*  under  6 
Two*  6-11,  Two*  undsr  6 


Sserte 
Msvls  Event 

63S  «f 


-25.7 
-19.1 
-1.9 
4.6 
15.5 
21.2 
-2.0 


-22.1 
-11.1 
-4.4 

3.3 
16.3 
33.1 
-7.1 


1,5 
1.0 
-10.2 


24.5 
11.6 
5.2 
-S.t 
-21.1 
-34.4 
-46.1 


Zoo 

321 


-17.1 
.12.9 
-3.1 

3.3 
13.9 
16.6 

-e.5 


-1.6 
5.7 
-5.5 


16.1 

12.3 

e.9 
-o.t 

-16.1 
-26. 1 
-42.9 


-2.0 
-33.2 
4.3 
-2.5 
19.7 


2.5 
3.0 

f.e 

2.3 
4.1 
-18.7 

:  * 

-12.6 


3.6 
-2.2 


•40.2 
-22.4 
2.5 
t5.1 
20.0 
24.4 


-14.7 
10.  t 
11.3 
1.3 
10.3 
12.7 


21.4 
14.2 
16.0 
3.1 
-2.0 
-4.0 
6.7 
-4.5 

-20.7 
20.3 

-32.9 


-3.3 
6.4 
9.4 
8.4 
11.9 
2.7 
10.2 
17.5 
-4.4 


65* 


-20.5 
-13.9 
-2.7 
4.1 
12.5 
17.* 
-5.5 


4.6 
••3 
-6.2 


2.5 
15.2 
6.5 
-5.0 
-9.9 
-11.1 
-27.1 


-1.6 
5.7 
-5.2 


22.5 
16.0 
5.6 
-7.0 
-23.* 
-24.0 
-36.1 


0.3 
-31.0 
-1.1 
-7.3 
13.6 


2.5 
3.8 
6.9 
-9.5 
-4.9 
-14.0 
-15.9 
-1.1 


7.7 
-6.8 


-34.  S 
-21. 9 
0.5 
15.3 
25.7 
17.5 


-13.9 
6.3 
6.9 
7.3 
9.5 
11.5 


19.9 
16.5 
15.7 
4.9 
-4.1 
2.5 
0.1 
-5.2 
-20.  t 
33.7 
-21.8 


-2.3 
12.1 
9.7 
2.6 
4.1 
4.4 
4.4 
10.2 
-12.7 


-22.2 
-17.6 
-3.7 
11.8 
19.1 
26.1 


-6.5 
2.1 
1.9 
4.5 
6.3 
1.8 


21.5 
1.3 
1.2 
-2.1 
-7.6 
-12.1 
-3.* 
-3.5 
-7.0 
8.7 
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-11.9 
-16.7 
1.5 
7.6 
9.1 
4.5 
-1.4 


-2.1 

2.6 
-2.0 


11.4 
16.4 
7.3 
-7.4 
-17.4 
-29.9 
-40.4 


Pity      Cut Soar      Books ,  Volunteer 


Geuraet 


Ccrdcn- 


2.1 
-20.1 
5.1 
-4.4 

0.2 


2.3 

1.1 
-0.2 

1.9 
-0.3 
-12.4 

6.7 
-4.4 


-1.7 

1.6 


-1.6 
-21.2 
-1*1 
-7.8 
14.3 


5.9 
-0.3 
3.2 
-5.7 
-15.0 
-16.6 
-7.0 
-4.0 


2.4 
-2.1 


-38.3 
-14.4 
5.9 
12.1 
14.4 
13.8 


-6.5 
8.2 
3.1 
4.0 
9.4 
9.5 


15.5 
7.1 
11.3 
3.4 
-4.1 
-0.0 
-0.2 

2.r 

-13.4 
20.9 


-16.0  -25.0 


-5.3 
5.t 
13.5 
16.6 
12.2 
12.0 
25.0 
18.0 
'  4.0 


-4.2 
11.2 

9.1 

7.5 
12.9 

6.3 
16.1 
17.2 

4.1 


1.7 
-30.8 

2.6 
-4.9 

9.* 


3.7 
-5.9 

4.6 
-5.9 

4.4 
-14.7 
-2.5 

0.2 


-1.5 


-28.8 
-14.9 
5.6 
9.5 
11.9 
9.0 


-9.9 

7.6 
8.3 
6.| 
5.8 
6.0 


13.9 
3.* 

11.3 

-1.5 
0.4 
6.9 
5.8 

-1.9 
-12.0 

16.2 
-26.2 


-7.9 
17.7 
10.6 
13*2 
24.5 

8.7 
29.9 
25.0 

6.6 


511 


-13.4 
-14.6 
-3.1 
2.7 
U.9 
15.4 
-5.2 


1.0 
5.6 
-4.4 


18.8 

13.0 
2.7 
-4.4 
-14.7 
-18.4 
-31.5 


-2.2 
-25.5 
4.4 
-3.5 
14.4 


3.* 
2.4 
0.1 
-1.6 
-12.9 
-9.0 
-4.7 
-9.5 


2.9 
-2.6 


-31.9 
-15.1 
-1.7 
13.6 
22.2 
24.4 


-7.1 
9.7 
7.0 
2.0 
4.7 
8.5 


23.7 
7.2 
12.3 
-7.6 
-13.6 
-5.6 
2.5 
0.0 
-14.8 
30.0 
-13.5 


-1.3 
2.4 
2.0 
5.0 
-1.7 
-4.0 
9.3 
6.2 
1.0 


39* 


-14.4 
-15.7 
-4.0 
2.2 
13.3 
24.it 
-4.5 


1.6 
6.3 
-4.3 


24.6 
15.4 
4.2 
-4.0 
-20.7 
-32.4 
-38.9 


-2  8 

-33.9 
-4.7 
•2.2 
20.5 


4.8 

-0.9 
2.5 

-2.5 

-4.3 
-11.0 

-9.9 
-10.0 


9.2 
-6.0 


-33.3 
-20.2 
-1.6 
17.6 
23.9 
20.  t 


-13.9 
8.5 
7.7 
7.9 
13.3 
16.6 


21.6 
15.2 
13.7 
7.8 
-6.1 
3.* 
5.0 
1.1 
-23.5 
30.6 
-26.7 


-2.1 
1.2 
2.0 
6.5 
7.4 
9.4 
5.2 
11.2 
-4.2 


341 


-16.1 
-11.4 
-4.9 
5.8 
11.3 
6.2 
-3.* 


-4.0 
3.6 
0.4 


15.4 
11.9 
1.4 
-4.1 
-13.1 
-24.9 
-33,7 


2.6 
-28.2 
-5.9 
-9.3 

9.7 


7.4 
2.7 
0.3 
-9.5 
-15.7 
-26.3 
-13.3 
1.1 


7.7 
-6.6 


-25.7 
-14.2 
2.6 
11.2 
8.7 
12.2 


-9.* 
7.4 

2.7 
5.3 
7.5 
13.0 


11.3 
10.6 
7.5 
16.7 
-0.4 
3.4 
2.4 
-1.4 
-16.1 
16.0 
-18.3 


-3.9 
3.6 
10.5 
5.2 
7.2 
16,7 
12.3 
19.7 
-5.6 


84f 


-19.7 
-11.5 
-1.6 
2.5 
10.5 
13.7 
-O.J 


-0.4 
4.3 
-5.0 


5.9 
7.5 
2.1 
-1.0 
-5.6 
-10.5 
-20.6 


0.5 
-11.0 
0.9 
-4.4 
4.6 


2.2 
4.3 
4.7 
1.2 
-12.4 
-13.9 
-4.2 
-1.5 


-2.9 
2.7 


-32.1 
-15.9 
3.9 
10.0 
13.5 
14.4 


-5.8 
4.6 
6.6 
2.T 
4.1 
5.5 


13.6 
9.5 
9.4 
-1.1 
-9.9 
-10.0 
0.6 

tl 

13.7 
-15.9 


-1.2 
7.7 
2.9 
3.t 
2.8 

-5.3 
4.8 
2,0 

-5.5 


28S 


-4.4 
-9.0 
-3.9 
1.0 
8.5 
15.4 
-4.2 


-1.1 
1.0 
-0.3 


-5.0 
0.4 
6.2 
3.1 
1.4 

-2.8 
-12.8 


3.9 
-5.1 
-6.4 
-11.4 
-4.0 


t.3 
3.1 
3.3 
-3.7 
-4.4 
-9.6 
-4.8 
-2.2 


-2.6 
\4 


-14.1 
-12.7 
-2.3 
5.5 
14.6 
25.6 


-1.2 
6.0 
-5.6 
-2.1 
3.7 
6.3 


18.5 
7.7 
0, 

-5 
-12 

-7 

-1 

-3 
0 

-2.1 
-7.5 


-2.5 
9.2 
3.5 
-3.6 
10.2 
11.5 
-2.4 
13.0 
4.9 


15* 


-3.0 
-7.3 
2.8 
2.3 
3.0 
1.3 
•4.0 


-0.T 
0.2 
-0.2 


6.9 

5.1 
-3.6 
-3.1 
-3.5 
-5.1 
-9.t 


-0.4 
-4.1 
-3.1 
-7.8 
4.7 


2.7 
1.2 
0.1 
5.5 
-0.2 
-9.4 
-1.0 
-7.4 


0.1 

-o.r 


-11.7 
-9.5 
0.5 
4.5 
7.5 
5.5 


-2.6 
3.8 

-2.7 
1.9 
1.0 
2.6 


4.4 

1.9 
5.1 
2.3 
-4.4 
-3.9 
-2.7 
2.2 
-4.5 
t2.7 
-6.7 


-1.0 
2.3 
6.4 
2.5 
6.8 
2.2 

-0.5 
4.9 

-5.7 


Heals  Nesalrs 

inc 

29* 

60S 

60S 

-9.1 

-24.8 

-12.4 

-*-.3 

-16.1 

-6.4 

-3.3 

-2.2 

1.2 

1.9 

7.0 

3.9 

4.5 

15.7 

5.4 

17.9 

10.2 

9.3 

2.2 

-7.6 

-5.5 

2.0 

-4.5 

-5.6 

2.9 

5.3 

4.0 

-4.9 

-3.6 

-1.0 

2.7 
2.2 
4.5 
1.2 
-4.0 
-3.6 
-16.4 


0.0 
-3.3 

5.0 
15.4 
-2.4 
-4.5 
15.9 
-11.7 


-4.3 
7.2 


-16.7 
-14.8 
2.4 

2.6 
12.3 
12.3 


-1.7 
3.2 
4.t 
-1.1 
•6.5 
1.4 


6.7 
8.0 
7.2 

-9.8 

-7.4 
-18.7 
1.9 

-4.5 
4.3 

-4.5 
-13.3 


-0.2 
1.0 
7.6 

-5.8 
7.5 
2,3 
3.7 

-4.5 

-9.3 


7.5 
11.7 
6.1 
3.2 
-7.C 
-21.9 
-43.4 


3.4 
1.7 
7.6 
4.0 
-9.2 
-17.0 
-19.1 
-10.8 


14.3 
-12.5 


-26.6 
-22.7 
2.5 
10.5 
13.4 
17.5 


-14.| 
5.0 
7.1 
5.9 
12.0 
16.3 


15.5 
15.3 
6.9 
24.7 
1.0 
13.5 
•1.6 
-5.6 
-23.4 
4.0 
-15.0 


-4.6 

8.0 
15.3 

3.6 
13.2 

7.0 
14.2 

€.2 
13.5 


-13.0 
4.5 
8.5 
1.6 
1.5 
3.6 
-5.5 


0.3 

6.1 

5.9 

-7.5 

-34.5 

-0.3 

11.1 

-4.1 

9.5 

-9.9 

-18.5 

-19.* 

-1.6 

-1.5 

-17.9 

4.3 
-2.1 
5.6 
3.7 
-20.0 
-14.3 
-2.0 
-12.9 


-11.7 
9.3 


-15.2 
-9.5 
.1.8 
4.5 
6.7 
10.6 


2.0 
5.2 
2.2 
-2.1 
-7.6 
-7.5 


7.2 
2.7 
8.3 
-12.3 
-13.7 
-19.7 
-3.6 
-8.7 
9.4 
-15.8 
-3.1 


-2.5 
4.2 
6.4 
1.2 
9.2 
4.6 

12.7 
5.3 

24.7 
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Table  5.3b:    Participation  Ratea  for  Cultural  Actlvltlta  by  Background  Factors:  Percentage  of  Feapondents 
Abovt  or  Etlow  the  Average  for  the  Tota\  Sanple. 


Ncn-Art  Klatorlc 


Arta/Crafta  Art 


Craft 


Eackatage  Backstage 
Needle   Theatre   Kuaic     Creative  Photography  Painting 


Grand  Mean  j 

Incccet 
under  $5, COO 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10, COO  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,p.9 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  ascertained 

SMS  A  j 
City  of  £MSA 
SKSA,  not  cent  city 
Not  In  SMSA 

Ace: 

T8-24 
25-3^ 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Marital  Status s 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Never  Harried 

Ethnic-Race : 
White,  Cther  Crigin 
White,  Erltlsh  Isles 
White,  V.  Europe 
White,  E.  Europe 
Hispanic 

Black  (ex.  Hispanic) 
Other  Races 

White  (unknown  origin) 
Sex; 


Kuatuaa 

51  tea 

Poetry 

Fair 

Claaacs 

Activities  Crsfts 

Kelp 

Help 

Writing 

Videos 

etc, 

23? 

37J 

2C1 

'39? 

TTJ 

121 

32J 

3J 

12 

7? 

115? 

-11.5 

-21.6 

2,5 

-21. C 

5.0 

0.4 

-3.7 

1.3 

2.  1 

1.2 

-4.6 

•1.9 

-10.2 

-12.6 

-6.5 

-11*3 

-4.2 

-4.4 

-2.0 

-1.1 

-1.7 

-3.6 

-7.5 

-4.4 

-3*4 

-5.3 

-2.1 

-3*9 

-2.5 

-0.3 

1.9 

-1.6 

-1.8 

-0.5 

1.9 

1.4 

2.2 

1.C 

-0.5 

4.7 

-1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

O.t 

0.1 

-1.5 

0.1 

0.2 

7.7 

13.  t 

4.8 

12.6 

4.5 

2.5 

1.8 

1.7 

O.T 

T.8 

5.9 

2.5 

14.4 

18.9 

6.7 

8.8 

4.6 

0.3 

2.9 

0.5 

0.3 

2.6 

1.2 

-3.8 

5.2 

1.7 

-2.6 

-2.2 

-4.9 

-2.7 

-1.2 

-1.2 

-0.5 

2.5 

-3.5 

2.7 

0.4 

-0.0 

1.8 

-1.2 

0.5 

-2.8 

-2.8 

0.3 

0.2 

2.9 

0.2 

1.8 

3.4 

4.0 

C.2 

2.6 

T.5 

1.2 

2.6 

-O.T 

-0.3 

O.t 

M 

O.t 

-4.4 

-5.6 

-1.9 

-2.0 

-1.0 

O.T 

-0.4 

-O.t 

0.2 

-2.6 

-2.9 

-1.8 

1.6 

-3.1 

7.5 

-4.4 

13.9 

5.  t 

-  -2.  c 

2.2 

2.6 

6.: 

3.6 

5*.  4 

10.8 

9.7 

1.5 

9.4 

3.7 

3.2 

4.2 

0.5 

-O.T 

1.4 

6.9 

5.4 

2.r 

8.7 

4.7 

7.0 

-2.2 

0.6 

0.2 

1.9 

-0.3 

-O.t 

2.7 

-1.4 

-2.4 

2.6 

-2.5 

1.9 

-4.7 

-O.t 

-3.7 

-1.9 

-0.3 

-2.8 

-3.1 

-3.2 

-6.5 

-6.4 

-6.T 

-1.6 

-6.3 

-5.2 

-2.5 

-2.6 

-0.5 

-5.7 

-4.2 

-6.7 

-8.6 

-9.6 

-5.2 

-12.5 

-6.2 

-4.  t 

3.9 

-2.9 

-1.5 

-3.1 

-7.9 

-4.2 

-17.0 

-24.4 

-7.9 

-26.8 

-10.3 

-10.9 

-5.1 

-2.8 

-1.0 

-4.2 

-9.0 

-7.4 

0.2 

3.1 

-2.4 

3.0 

-3.9 

-0.2 

0.0 

-0.5 

-0.3 

-2.1 

-0.2 

-1.2 

-10.1 

-18.1 

-2.4 

-12.8 

-7.0 

-7.7 

12.5 

-2.3 

-1.C 

-5.6 

-7.3 

-6.3 

4.0 

-1.5 

4.6 

2.8 

-2.0 

1.3 

4.9 

1.1 

:.5 

3.7 

-4.5 

2.8 

-3.4 

-4.9 

1.6 

-13.8 

-3.3 

-5.5 

6.7 

0.3 

-1.C 

3.9 

3.5 

-2.9 

3.7 

-3.6 

7.2 

-4.2 

13.2 

3.2 

-7.6 

2.0 

1.4 

7.4 

4.2 

6.7 

2.0 

2.4 

0.4 

3.3 

t.C 

1.8 

3.7 

O.T 

0.0 

1.5 

0.4 

1.6 

-0.4 

5.8 

6.2 

4.5 

0.5 

1.9 

-0.0 

1.6 

-0.3 

2.5 

1.4 

-1.0 

-0.3 

3.9 

-1.5 

7-T 

-1.8 

4.0 

-1.9 

0.5 

-O.T 

-2.8 

1.7 

1.2 

5.6 

8.3 

-1.6 

-0.2 

t.9 

-7.t 

1.8 

0.2 

1.6 

-1.1 

1.9 

0.0 

-0.3 

-10.9 

-2.2 

-12.8 

1.6 

-3.0 

-9.5 

0.4 

0.0 

1.9 

-2.T 

-1.6 

-10.2 

-16.8 

-4.4 

-22.3 

-3.7 

-5.4 

-9.7 

-1.3 

O.T 

-1.7 

-2.5 

-3.8 

5.4 

0.0 

2.3 

-5.6 

-1.6 

-6.2 

1.2 

-2.9 

-0.0 

-1.3 

-4.5 

3.9 

-6.2 

-17.4 

-7.6 

-8.7 

-6.6 

-1.7 

-1.3 

6.T 

0.5 

-5.1 

-5.6 

-7.9 

Male 

0.2 

0.5 

-3.5 

-6.2 

-2.3 

-2.6 

-27.9 

-1.6 

0.0 

-2.7 

2.2 

-1.2 

Feu tie 

-0.2 

-0.4 

3.0 

5.4 

2.0 

1.4 

23.5 

1.5 

-0.0 

2.5 

-2.9 

1.C 

Education: 

Cride  school 

-19.0 

-25.1 

-14.9 

-27.  t 

-9.6 

-10.2 

-12.9 

-3.8 

-1.0 

-6.5 

-9.: 

-8.7 

Sceit  high  achool 

-14.9 

-22.7 

-1*1.7. 

-22.1 

-7.4 

-6.6 

-4-7 

-2.7 

-1.5 

-5.6 

-7.8 

-6.8 

High  school  graduate 

-3.7 

-5.6 

-3.3 

-1.2 

-3.8 

1.3 

4.9 

-1.9  < 

-0.2 

-2.9 

-3.7 

-1.7 

Some  college 

6.9 

9.2 

6.4 

9.5 

(0.3 

3.4 

3.T 

2.1 

1.8 

4.6 

3.8 

4.6 

College  graduate 

14.  t 

24.5 

12.4 

20.2 

7.8 

3.5 

0.2 

2.5 

0.2 

5.2 

11.2 

6.9 

Gr&ducte  school 

30.6 

35.6 

23.4 

26.3 

2.1 

4.6 

-5.8 

3.: 

T.2 

8.9 

14.3 

6.9 

Work  Hours: 
None 
1  to  29 
30  to  35 
4C  hrs 
41  to  49 
50  or  sore 

Occupation: 
Profeaaional 
Managerial 
Salca,  Clerical 
Craft aaen 
Operatives 
laborers 
Service  Workers 
Not  Working 
Keeping  House 
Student 
Retired 

Preaence  of  Children 
No  Children 
One  6-11 
Two*  6-11 
One  under  6 
One  6-11,  One  under  6 
One  under  6,  Two*  6-11 
lwo+  under  6 
One  6-11,  Iwo*  under  6 
Two*  6-r.,  Two*  undtr  6 


-5.0 

-7.5 

-2.8 

-6.5 

0.5 

-1.5 

7.2 

-1.5 

0. 1 

-1.6 

-3.2 

-1.2 

2.6 

8.7 

11.6 

9.0 

8.5 

4.1 

10.9 

3.6 

1.5 

4.8 

5.8 

5.6 

4.5 

3.5 

2.T 

T.t 

3.5 

1.4 

2.3 

-0.5 

0.2 

1.0 

-1.9 

1.9 

2.6 

1.7 

-3.8 

0.4 

-*.5 

1.1 

-6.5 

-1.C 

-1.7 

-1.2 

-0.  T 

-1.4 

2.t 

4.3 

-1.3 

4.0 

-2./ 

1.9 

-11.0 

l.t 

T.7 

-1.3 

3.2 

6.6 

9.5 

11.9 

2.6 

8.8 

-3.3 

-2.5 

-19.8 

0.4 
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General  Leisure  Activities 
Attending  Movies 

Age  is  strongly  related  to  movie  attendance  as  young  respondents  are 
much  more  likely  to  attend  than  are  older  groups.  Those  with  higher  income 
and  educational  levels  are  also  more  likely  to  attend,  but  about  half  the 
variation  in  both  cases  can  be  attributable  to  other  factors.  Males  are 
more  likely  than  females  to  go  to  the  movies,  but  most  of  this  difference 
disappears  when  other  factors  are  controlled  (Table  5.4a), 

Attending  Sports  Events 

Younger  respondents  are  also  much  more  likely  to  attend  sports  events. 
People  with  higher  levels  of  income  or  education  attend  at  higher  than 
average  rates,  but  this  relationship  is  weakened  considerably  when  other 
factors  are  controlled.  Non-whites  are  notably  below  average  in  attending 
.sports  events.  On  the  other  hand,  males  are  likely  to  attend  sports  events 
whether  or  not  other  factors  are  held  equal. 

Visiting  Zoos,  Arbor etums,  or  Botanical  Gardens 

Older  people  and  those  in  lower  income  brackets  are  generally  less 
likely  to  visit  zoos,  arboretum*,  or  botanical  gardens.  (Much  of  the  vari- 
ation, however,  is  due  to  the  impact  of  other  factors  such  as  education.) 
Non-whites  visit  less  often  than  the  average,  with  blacks  being  much  less 
likely  than  the  average  to  visit  these  places.  Males  are  slightly  less 
likely  than  females  to  visit.  Those  with  higher  educational  levels  are 
considerably  more  likely  to  visit,  even  after  adjustment  for  other  factors. 
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Playing  Games 

Playing  games  such  as  cards  or  pinball  is  strongly  related  to  age  — 
as  younger  people  are  much  more  likely  to  participate.  Those  with  higher 
1evels  of  education  or  income  are  also  more  likely  to  participate,  but  much 
of  the  variation  is  due  to  other  factors*  Males  are  more  likely  to  play 
these  games  than  females,  while  Hispanics,  blacks,  and  other  non-whites 
play  these  games  less  often  than  the  average. 


Visits  to  an  amusement  or  theme  park,  a  carnival,  or  similar  places 
are  more  common  among  younger  age  groups.  These  visits  also  tend  to  be 
more  likely  among  those  with  higher  levels  of  income  or  education—except 
for  the  highest  levels  ($50,000  or  more  income  and  graduate  education). 
Much  of  the  variation  for  education  and  income  is  attributable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  other  factors.  Males  are  slightly  more  likely  than  females  to 
go  to  such  places  of  amusement,  but  this  reverses  after  adjustments  are 
made  for  other  factors;  presumably  differential  income  and  education  ac- 
count for  these  original  differences.  After  adjustment  for  the  impact  of 
other  factors,  blacks  and  members  of  "other11  racial  groups  are  least  likely 
to  visit  such  places  of  entertainment. 

Exercising 

People  with  higher  levels  of  income  and  education  are  more  likely  to 
exercise  as  are  younger  people.  On  the  other  hand,  Hispanics  and  non- 
whites  are  the  least  likely  to  exercise.  Males  are  more  likely  to  exercise 
than    females,  but  this  difference  is  attributable  to  other  background  fac- 


Visiting  Amusement  Parks  or  Carnivals 
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tors,  such  as  income  and  education. 
Playing  Sports 

Involvement  in  sports  tends  to  be  an  activity  of  the  young.  In  addi- 
tion, those  with  higher  educational  levels  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  those 
with  higher  income  levels  are  more  likely  to  be  active  in  sports.  Hispan- 
ics  and  non-whites  are  least  likely  to  participate.  Females  are  also  less 
likely  than  males  to  participate  in  sports  activities  and  this  tendency 
persists  after  adjustment  for  other  factors. 

Outdoor  Activities 

The  young  also  are  much  more  likely  to  engage  in  outdoor  activities 
such  as  camping,  hiking,  or  boating.  The  likelihood  of  participation  in 
outdoor  activities  rises  with  income  except  for  the  highest  income  bracket 
(perhaps  reflecting  the  older  average  age  in  this  category),  but  these 
differences  by  income  are  mostly  attributable  to  other  factors.  Hispanics 
and  non-whites  are  notably  less  likely  than  the  average  to  participate  in 
outdoor  activities.  Females  are  less  likely  than  average  to  participate. 
Those  with  higher  levels  of  education  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  outdoor 
activities,  but  much  of  this  variation  is  due  to  other  factors. 

Reading  Books  or  Magazines 

Reading  books  and  magazines  is  strongly  related  to  higher  levels  of 
education.  This  type  of  reading  is  more  common  among  those  who  are  younger 
or  earning  higher  incomes,  but  these  differences  decrease  when  other  vari- 
ables are  taken  into  account.  Females  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  read 
above  the  average.    Blacks -and  Hispanics  are  less  likely   than    average  to 
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read  books  and  magazines.  Education  is  probably  the  major  variable  ex- 
plaining differences  in  reading  rates. 

Volunteer  Work 

Higher  levels  of  education  are  associated  with  participation  in 
volunteer  or  charity  work.  Volunteer  work  also  rise^  with  income  but  this 
is  largely  due  to  other  associated  f£..ors  such  as  education.  In  the  unad- 
justed data,  the  likelihood  of  doing  volunteer  work  increases  with  age  un- 
til 35-44  and  then  decreases,  (However*,  in  the  adjusted  figures,  the 
likelihood  increases  through  the  65-74  group,)  Blacks  and  Hispanics  are 
least  likely  to  do  volunteer  work.  Males  are  somewhat  less  likely  to  par- 
ticipate in  volunteer  activities  than  are  females  and  this  trend  persists 
after  adjustment  for  other  factors. 

Collecting 

Collectors  tend  to  be  better  educated  and  somewhat  younger  than  aver- 
age after  control  for  other  factors. 

Preparing  Gourmet  Meals 

Those  earning  $50,000  and  more,  those  with  college  degrees,  and  those 
of  wotherH  races  are  markedly  more  likely  than  average  to  prepare  gourmet 
meals,  Cn  the  other  hand,  males  and  those  over  the  age  of  75  are  notice- 
ably less  likely  than  the  average  to  engage  in  gourmet  cooking. 

Repairing  Home  or  Vehicle 

In  general,  those  who  are  younger  or  better  educated  are  more  likely 
to   do   home  or  vehicle  repairs.    Males  an^thgze  in  higher  income  brackets 
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2.6 

2.4 

7.8 

3.4 

4.0 

-1.3 

-3.7 

1.9 

0.4 

-7.5 

-9»9 

8.7 

-6.7 

l.t 

-5.8 

-8.6 

-5.7 

-1.4 

-1.2 

-5.1 

5.5 

0.9 

14.2 

-7.7 

-3.0 

-3.2 

-1.6 

-4.7 

-2.5 

6.1 

-0.9 

0.2 

-0.2 

2.2 

8.6 

-5.7 

-6.:: 

-8.9 

16.4 

0.0 

16.2 

f.8 

-7.3 

-0.4 

-1.1 

5.9 

2.2 

13.1 

7.2 

16.6 

1.9 

2.8 

9.5 

-0.6 

-I.I 

-9.7 

1.2 

0.3 

2.1 

-0.6 

-7.2 

-3.9 

-5.0 

-14.1 

-6.0 

-10.4 

-12.1 

-12.5 

-11.8 

-4.7 

-13.3 

-12.4 

-9.1 

-1.9 

-0.3 

1.1 

1.5 

0.2 

5.7' 

1.6 

0.9 

5.5 

5.2, 

12.7 

5.5 

11.1 

5.7 

7.1 

21.7 

9.9 

14.3 

6.1 

to.o 

-0,1 

0.8 

1.9 

-1.0 

-2.4 

-1.1 

-1.4 

-0.7 

1.9 

1.9 

T.4 

l.t 

-0.6 

•  1.4 

-C.3 

1.7 

-0.6 

0.7 

4.6 

•  3.4 

0.1 

0.3 

-*.3 

-0.4 

-2.0 

-7.9 

-2.2 

1.2 

-4.5 

5.3 

-4.3 

-0.7 

-8.0 

-4.6 

-14.7 

-2.4 

2.5 

-2.4 

-13.0 

-ll.t 

2.4  . 

1.2 

4.7 

2.9 

4.7 

3.5 

0.4 

-2.4 

-0.7 

3.0 

-6.3 

-3.4 

-0.8 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-3.7 

-0.3 

-*<3 

-2.6 

-3.7 

0.7 

-1.6 

-10.9 

-2.4 

-9.7 

0.3 

-1.1 

-0.4 

-3.6 

-1.7 

7.0 

-0.4 

-0.3 

6.6 

3.7 

1.5 

0.1 

9-3 

3.2 

5.9 

-0.7 

3.5 

3.5 

4.4 

4.7 

-1.2 

2.6 

2.3 

8.6 

-3.6 

-4.3 

-4.0 

2.1 

-1.5 

•2.8 

-0.1 

0.3 

-5.1 

10.7 

-5.1 

2.4 

-1.6 

2.0 

1.8 

-0.4 

0.0 

2.1 

-4.2 

-3.7 

-3.5 

-1.3 

-2.0 

-2.3 

-9.3 

-2.2 

-3.6 

3.7 

-11.5 

-2.9 

-5.0. 

-3.2 

-0.9 

-5.0 

-5.3 

0.5 

-1.5 

-0.9 

1.3 

-0.4 

-1.2 

8.6 

5.5 

-2.5 

1.0 

o.t 

2.2 

7.8 

3.4 

6.9 

2.7 

-2.6 

0.8' 

-1.7 

-6.. 

-0.3 

10.7 

5.0 

3.2 

5.2 

4.3 

11.4 

3.3 

-1.3 

1.6 

3.9 

-3.9 

-4.9 

-2.5 

2.7 

1.1 

14.4 

4.1 

-10.0 

-1.8 

2.6 

7.4 

-4.1 

-14.6 

12.3 

20.1 

axe 
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Table  5.4b:   HCA-Adjuated  Participation  Ratea  for  Cultural  Activitiea  by  Background  Factora:    Percentage  of  Aeapondanta 
Above  or  Below  the  Grind  Kean 


Non-art 

HUfltUB 


Klatorlc 
SUea 


Arts/crafti  Art 
Poetry      Fair  daaau 


Eackstage  Backstage  Photo* 
Pottery   Needle  Theatre     Kuaic     Creative      graphy  Painting 
etc.      Crafta     Help      Kelp      Writing       Video  etc. 


Grand  Keen; 

Inccao: 
Under  $5,000 
$  5, CCO  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $1*. 599 
$15,000  -  $2«,999 
$25,000  -  $19,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  aacertained 


22X 

3« 

20? 

m 

MX 

12* 

321 

3* 

It 

7* 

lot 

10J 

-4.8 

-6.7 

3.8 

-6.2 

2.3 

4.5 

-3.8 

1.6 

1.8 

0.7 

-i.r 

0.8 

-4.9 

-2.0 

-2.T 

-0.8 

-2.0 

-t.O 

-1.2 

-0.2 

-0.5 

-1.2 

-2.0 

-2.4 

-0.9 

-2.f 

0.4 

-0.5 

-0.9 

0.2 

-0.2 

-0.3 

-0.6 

0.2 

2.6 

1.9 

1.0 

0.0 

0.2 

2.0 

-1.0 

0.5 

1.3 

o.r 

O.T 

-0.2 

-0.2 

0.0 

1.5 

5.r 

0.7 

4.2 

2.8 

-0.9 

2.2 

o.  t 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

-o.l 

9.1 

3.0 

-3.8 

-5*1 

1.2 

-2.5 

0.6 

-0.9 

-o.r 

-1.5 

-3.6 

-5.2 

4.7 

C.4 

-1.9 

-3.7 

-3.5 

-1.3 

-3.5 

-1.0 

-0.4 

1.8 

-1.9 

2.2 

Agt: 
18-24 

25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Ethnic-Race: 
White,  Other  Origin 
White,  Eritiah  Xalea 
White,  W.  Europe 
White,  E.  Europe 
Hispanic 

Black  (ex.  Hispanic) 

Other  ftacea 

White  (unknown  origin) 

Sex: 
Malt 
Feiale 


1.8 

0.5 

3.4 

-2.2 

6.6 

4.6 

O.t 

0.9 

0.7 

3.0 

1.2 

3.6 

6.6 

3.7 

-2.3 

5.2 

3.4 

3.2 

4.3 

0.2 

-0.2 

0.1 

4.5 

4.2 

-1.6 

1.9 

2.5 

4.2 

-0.8 

-0.3 

0.7 

1.2 

-0.3 

C.t 

1.2 

-1.4 

-3.3 

0.4 

0.0 

1.6 

-2.2 

-0.4 

-3.t 

-0.5 

-0.7 

-o.r 

-2.6 

-2.6 

-3.8 

-3.9 

-3.2 

0.6 

-4.4 

-5.7 

-3.6 

-1.C 

-O.T 

-3.0 

-3.0 

-4.9 

-1.7 

-LP 

0.2 

-7.9 

-4.7 

-2.7 

2.4 

-1.0 

0.2 

-0.2 

-4.2 

-1.7 

-6.2 

-12.7 

-1.2 

-19.4 

-9.2 

-7.6 

-6.3 

-2.0 

-0.2 

-0.7 

-5.6 

-4.0 

1.4 

1.7 

-0.2 

2.5 

0.3 

0.5 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.3 

C.4 

-2.6 

1.9 

4.6 

0.7 

0.6 

1.0 

-0.6 

0.4 

-0.4 

1.3 

0.8 

-i.r 

-0.8 

1.9 

-1.0 

6.5 

o.t 

4.0 

1.2 

-0.4 

o.c 

-1.2 

0.5 

1.9 

4.9 

6.6 

-0.2 

-0.2 

3.2 

-6.9 

1.9 

0.6 

0.8 

-0.4 

1.4 

0.9 

4.4 

-2.9 

3.3 

-5.9 

1.3 

-1.2 

-$.3 

0.9 

0.3 

1.0 

-0.3 

O.C 

-5.9 

-IC.t 

-2.6 

-16.5 

-2.9 

-4.6 

-8*7 

-1.3 

0.0 

-1.2 

-1.C 

-2.6 

-3.2 

-9.3 

-2.3 

-11.6 

-3.2 

-7.6 

-0.5 

-2.9 

-0.2 

-3.7 

-7.6 

0.9 

-1.0 

-10.7 

-2.9 

-2.0 

-2.0 

0.4 

1.4 

6.6 

0.8 

-3.C 

-2*5 

-5.5 

-2.2 

-2.5 

-4.9 

-6.4 

-2.7 

-2.3 

-27.0 

-1.  t 

-o.r 

-3.4 

1.4 

-1.9 

1.9 

2./ 

4.3 

7.4 

2.4 

2.0 

23.5 

1.0 

0.1 

3.0 

-1.2 

1.7 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Scat  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Soae  college 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 


-11.5 

-16.8 

-12.4 

-18.0 

-3.7 

-6.6 

-7.7 

-1.9 

-0.9 

-3.t 

-4.2 

-4.4 

-9.8 

-17.f 

-13.5 

-18.6 

-5.5 

-4.7 

-6.5 

-1.7 

-0.8 

-3.8 

-4.2 

-4.7 

-a. 9 

-4.6 

-2.7 

-2.5 

-2.7 

1.3 

1.7 

-0.6 

O.T 

-1.9 

-2.- 

-1.0 

3.8 

7.5 

4.2 

7.4 

6.7 

1.8 

3.0 

1.3 

0.4 

2.2 

0.9 

2.4 

9.9 

18.7 

12.  f 

17.4 

5.5 

2.5 

1.9 

2.0 

0.2 

4.6 

7.8 

5.0 

24.4 

27.9 

23.6 

23.6 

5.S 

2,2 

2,4 

2.2 

0.8 

7.7 

10.0 

5.2 

SKSA: 
Cent  city  of  SMSA 
SKSA,  not  cent  city 
Not  in  SKSA 

Marital  Status: 
Harried 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 
Ktvtr  Harried 


1.0 

1.7 

0.3 

1.7 

o.t 

-1.1 

-o.t 

0.4 

0.2 

t.5 

0.4 

1.  r 

0.7 

-O.T 

-1.3 

-1.3 

-0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-0.3 

C.2 

-0.7 

-1.6 

-1.3 

1.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

-0.3 

o.  t 

0.2 

-0.8 

-0.6 

-O.t 

-0.5 

1.8 

-1.2 

1.6 

-1.0 

0.9 

1.7 

-o*: 

0.0 

-I.J 

-0.3 

-0.4 

1.8 

-1.6 

3.3 

3.6 

-1.4 

-1.5 

1.6 

-0.6 

-0.6 

-2.6 

1.0 

-1.9 

4.0 

-0.6 

2.r 

-1.5 

-2.2 

-0.2 

-4.5 

0.5 

0.5 

1.7 

-2.6 

1.4 

2.6 

4.T 

2.9 

-4.7 

-3.0 

-4.t 

T.7 

0.7 

-1.1 

3.4 

5.8 

-0.9 

-0.7 

-5.6 

1.7 

-5.4 

5.t 

-1.8 

-4.6 

0.2 

0.2 

4.t 

0.9 

1.7 

Work  Hours: 
None 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hrs. 

41  to  49 
50  or  nore 


-1.0 

7.4 

2.3 

3.0 

4.1 

2.5 

3.5 

0.3 

0.0 

2.1 

a.r 

T.9 

0.0 

O.C 

5.8 

2.0 

3.0 

0.3 

3.5 

1.6 

0.3 

0.2 

2.5 

1.7 

2.8 

-4.7 

-0.7 

-4.8 

-0.6 

-1.2 

-3.1 

-1.2 

0.2 

-1.4 

-2.6 

-1.1 

-0.2 

-7.5 

-4.4 

-4.8 

-5.1 

-1.4 

-3.5 

-0.9 

-0.6 

-2.6 

-*.3 

-3.2 

-2.4 

-6.5 

-3.8 

-1.7 

-4.5 

-1.9 

-3.1 

0.6 

0.8 

-2.8 

-1.8 

3.3 

3.4 

-4.2 

-2.5 

1.7 

-4.5 

-4.$ 

-4.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.0 

-0.2 

-2.T 

Occupation: 
Profesaional 
Managerial 
Salea,  Clerloal 
Creftaaen 
Operativea 
laborers 
Service  Workers 
Not  Working 
Keeping  House 
Student 
Retired 


4.6 

9.4 

4.9 

3.1 

1.3 

6.4 

1.2 

2.5 

1. 1 

2.9 

5,6 

2.5 

-0.2 

12.3 

5.7 

-i.o 

3.1 

t.7 

-0.2 

-1.0 

-0.9 

2.6 

4.6 

1.  T 

-0.7 

3.2 

1.2 

6.4 

0.9 

0.9 

-1.2 

-0.2 

-o.r 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

4.2 

3.2 

0.6 

l.t 

-1.2 

2.2 

3.7 

0.0 

-o.t 

2.7 

0.6 

2.5 

-6.0 

-1.3 

-1.4 

-2.9 

T.l 

0.7 

1.1 

-0.3 

-0.3 

0.6 

-0.8 

o.r 

-0.3 

1.5 

0.2 

-2.4 

-1.6 

-1.3 

-C.2 

0.0 

o.3 

0.5 

-2.4 

0.9 

-3.2 

6.0 

0.5 

1.9 

3.0 

0.3 

2.9 

-0.1 

-0.6 

C5 

1.1 

-0.3 

0.8 

-4.9 

1.3 

-j.6 

-1.7 

-1.0 

3.2 

0.0 

0.3 

1.9 

-3.6 

2.7 

-1.5 

-11.7 

-6.8 

-6.2 

-4.7 

-4.9 

-2.2 

•1,7 

-0.6 

-6.T 

-2.7 

-3.3 

10.3 

-1.9 

16.0 

6.6 

23.8 

2.0 

-2.6 

7.C 

5.5 

4.6 

7.0 

5.5 

2.* 

-4.6 

-3.7 

2.5 

-3.t 

-2.4 

-3*3 

0.0 

-0.7 

-0.9 

-3.9 

-3.2 

9 
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Presence  of  Children: 

No  Children  J.2  0.0 

One  6-11  M  <.7 

Two*  6-11  1-2  -«.0 

One  Under  6  -2.8  -2.6 

One  6-11,  Cne  under  6  -2.7  0.0 

One  Under  6,  Two*  6-11  -12. C  -0.2 

Two*  undtr  6  0,4  3.7 

Cne  6-11,  Two*  under  6  0,7  -10.0 

Tw«*  6-11,  Tvo*.  under  6    °**  3.3 


0.5 
2.6 
-5.6 
-4.5 
-3.7 
4.5 

JA 


0.5 

t.t 

C.9 

0.7 

0.2 

o.r 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

-3.8 

-0.8 

-0.1 

.1.8 

-1.3 

-0.7 

-3*3 

-1.6 

-0.5 

-9.6 

-4.3 

-1.6 

•5.5 

-0.8 

0.0 

i. : 

-1.5 

-2.7 

0.7 

-5.1 

-3.2 

•2.3 

0.2 

-0.2 

-2.2 

0.7 

-0.9 

0.3 

1.8 

-2.4  -1.1 

-1.7 

-0.9 

-0.7 

-6.7 

-6.3 

9.8 

5.2 

-5.5 

4.7 

0.0 

2.1 

5.4 

-6.2 

-2.r 

fl  0.6 

-7.6 

-3.2 

•2.5 

-1.1 

-0.7 

-1.5 

2.7 

2.4 

,\-2.1 

/n-6.4 

-1.8 

5.3 

2.7 

1. 1 

6.8 

2.8 

1.5 

V-3.1 

,3.8 

-0.7  -2*2 

-1.6 

-0.3 

2.2 

-4.5 

3.3 
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are  also  more  likely  than  average  to  make  such  repairs.  However4,  much  of 
Jie  income  and  educational  differences  in  making  repairs  are  attributable 
to  the  effects  of  other  factors.  Hispanics  and  non-whites  are  the  less 
likely  to  do  such  repairs  than  are  whites. 

Gardening 

Those  with  higher  levels  of  income  and  education  are  more  likely  to  do 
indoor  or  outdoor  gardening.  Gardening  activities  are  less  common  among 
those  aged  18-24,  blacks  and  Hispanics.  Females  are  considerably  more 
likely  than  males  to  garden. 

Cultural  Recreational  Activity 

Visiting  Non-Art  Museums 

Those  with  higher  educational  and  income  levels  are  more  likely  to 
visit  science  and  natural  history  museums.  Those  aged  25— 3^  are  most  like- 
ly to  attend.  Attendance  generally  decreases  with  age  among  those  over  45 
years  of  age. 

Visiting  Historic  Sites 

Those  with  higher  incomes,  those  aged  25-44,  those  with  higher  educa- 
tional levels,  and  whites  have  higher  than  average  attendance  rates  at  his- 
toric sites.  Much  of  the  variation  by  income  and  age  groups  seems  attri- 
butable to  other  factors  like  education. 

Reading  Poetry 

Listening  to  or  reading  poetry  is' more  common  among  those  with  higher 
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educational  levels.  It  also  tends  to  be  more  common  among  those  with 
higher  incomes,  but  other  factors  (particularly  education)  appear    to  con- 


the  rates  of  those  in  lower  income  brackets.  Younger  people,  and  women  are 
more  likely  than  the  average  to  listen  to  or  read  poetry. 

Visiting  Arts/Crafts  Fairs 

Attendance  of  arts  or  craft  fairs  is  more  common  among  those  with 
higher  incomes,  with  more  education,  those  aged  25-44,  among  whites,  and 
females.  Other  factors,  however*,  account  for  much  of  the  differences  in 
attendance  by  income  or  age,  with  education  once  again  probably  being  the 
major  explanatory  factor. 

Taking  Art  Classes 

Those  with  higher  incomes  are  generally  more  likely  to  have  taken  les- 
sons or  classes  in  literature,  creative  writing,  art,  photography,  craft 
arts,  ballet,  musid,  etc.  However*,  those  earning  under  $5,000,  those  aged 
18-24,  and  those  with  some  college  education  (all  typical  characteristics 
of  current  college  students)  are  even  more  likely  to  have  taken  such 
classes  in  the  last  12  months.  In  contrast,  males,  blacks,  people  without 
any  college  education,  and  adults  older  than  age  35  are  less  likely  than 
average  to  participate  in  these  classes. 

Craft  Activities 

The  better  educated,  those  under  35,  and  whites  are  more  likely  to 
have  engaged  in  crafts  such  as  pottery,  ceramics,  jewelry,  leather4,  metal, 
or  similar  materials.    Those  earning  $5,000-$9i999i  males— and    other  fac- 


siderably  inflate  the  rates  of  those  in  higher  income  brackets  and  suppress 
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tors  being  equal,  those  making  over  $25|000~are  less  likely  than  the  aver- 
age to  engage  in  these  crafts. 
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Needle  Crafts 

Females  and  whites  in  particular  are  more  likely  than  average  to  en- 
gage in  weaving,  crocheting ,  quilting,  needlepoint,  sewing  or  similar 
crafts.  These  with  higher  incomes  are  slightly  more  likely  than  the  aver- 
age tp  be  involved  in  such  crafts.  These  crafts  are  also  somewhat  more 
common  among  a  younger  group  aged  25— M2*  9  and  the  older  group  aged  65-74* 
but  less  common  among  those  without  high  school  diplomas  and  those  with 
post-graduate  .educaton.  However  after  adjustments  for  the  impact  of  other 
factors,  all  educational  groups  past  high  school  are  about  equally  likely 
to  do  needle  crafts. 

Backstage  Theatre  Help:  Play,  Musical >  Opera,  Ballet 

Very  young  adults,  those  earning  under  $5,000,  or  those  with  higher 
levels  of  education  are  more  likely  to  have  done  nonperforming  "backstage" 
production  work  for  a  play,  musical,  opera,  or  ballet. 

Backstage  Music  Concert  Help 

Very  young  adults,  those  earning  under  $5,000,  and  those  with  higher 
levels  of  education  are  also  more  likely  to  have  done  nonperforming  pro- 
duction work  for  a  jazz  or  classical  music  performance. 

Creative  Writing 

Very  young  adults  and  those  with  at  least  some  college  education  are 
more  likely  to  do  creative  writing.  To  a  lesser  extent,  female^,  the  least 
or  most  affluent,  and  whites  are  also  more  likely  than  the  average  to  pur- 
sue creative  writing. 
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Artiatic  Photography,  Video 

Younger  age  groups  (18-44),  whites,  males,  those  with  higher  levels  of 
education,  and  those  earning  at  least  $10,000  are  more  likely  then  the 
average  to  engage  in  making  photographs,  movieS,  or  videotapes.  Only  the 
education  factor  remains  a  strong  influence  after  control  for  other  fac- 
tors. 

Painting,  Drawing,  Sculpture  Printmaking 

Younger  people  (aged  18-34),  people  with  intermediate  earning  levels, 
and  those  with  at  least  some  college  education  are  more  likely  than  the 
average  to  engage  in  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  or  printmaking  activi- 
ties. 

In  sunt,  respondents  with  certain  background  characteristics  are  no- 
ticeably more  likely  to  engage  in  each  of  these  recreational  activities. 
The  background  characteristics  of  groups  with  higher  rates  are  often  the 
same  for  each  activity:  higher  educatiort,  relatively  younger  age  groups  and 
the  more  affluent.  Nevertheless,  these  characteristics  are  not  always  the 
best  predictors  or  explanatory  factors.  Income  in  particular  is  often  a 
more  effective  predictor  than  explanatory  factor;  educatiort,  which  is 
closely  associated  with  income,  is  usually  the  major  explanatory  variable 
after  statistically  controlling  for  the  effect  of  other  factors. 
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4)    DIMENSIONS  AND  CLUSTERS  OF    LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES 

As  already  noted,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  was  to  identify  how 
recreational  and  leisure  time  activities  clustered  into  particular  pat- 
terns. The  manner  in  which  the  more  cultural  of  these  activities  formed 
into  clusters  was  of  particular  interest.  A  factor  analysis,  therefore, 
was  performed  on  all  26  of  the  items  in  Table  5.2a. 

The  result  of  this  factor  analysis  was  the  identification  of  five 
separate  dimensions  of  recreational  activity.  However,  four  of  these  di- 
mensions were  "weak",  in  the  sense  that  the  factor  loadings  that  identified 
them  were  in  the  .3  to  .5  or  "low"  range  for  such  loadings,  and  only  two  to 
four  activities  were  identified  on  each.  The  main  result  from  this 
analysis  was  that  all  the  activities  were  related  positively  to  each  other, 
and  that  one  "general  activity"  factor  was  a  more  apt  descriptor  of  the 
data  than  the  five  dimensions  that  emerged  from  the  analysis. 

Nonetheless,  the  structure  of  these  five  dimensions  is  shown  in  Table 
5.5.  The  first  dimension  in  Table  5.5  included  going  to  the  movies,  at- 
tending sports  events,  playing  games,  visiting  amusement  parks,  jogging  (or 
other  exercise  programs),  engaging  in  sports  activities,  camping,  reading 
books,  improving  or  repairing  the  home  or  vehicles,  and  (to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent) visiting  a  zoo  or  arboretum,  or  an  arts/crafts  fair.  This  cluster 
represents  a  life-style  organized  primarily  around  activities  away  from 
home,  many  involving  physical  activity. 

A  second  dimension  includes  painting/drawing/sculpturing/printmaking, 
lessons  in  the  arts,  creative  writing,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  pottery  (and 
similar  crafts),  listening  to  poetry,  and  making  artistic 
photographs/movies/videotapes.      This    dimension,    then,    clusters  activity 
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Table  5.5:  Dimensions  of  Recreational  Activities:  Varimax  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 


Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

Factor  4 

Factor  5 

Movie 

*.587 

.148 

.064 

.167 

.015 

Sports  events 

*.566 

.092 

.010 

.136 

.069 

Zoo 

.328 

.139 

.159 

*.439 

.023 

Games 

*.607 

.104 

.144 

.095 

.011 

Amusement  Park 

*.510 

.062 

.137 

.152 

.063 

Exercise 

*.507 

.204 

.131 

.083 

.059 

Play  Sports 

*.624 

.161 

-.073 

.091 

.050 

Outdoor  activities 

*.446 

.141 

.055 

.182 

-.004 

Volunteer  work 

.171 

.137 

.240 

.226 

.168 

Books,  magazines 

*.425 

.100 

.296 

.107 

.017 

Collecting 

.160 

.209 

.159 

.110 

.052 

Gourmet  Meals 

.149 

.199 

*.402 

.133 

-.003 

Repairs 

*.445 

.086 

.174 

.104 

-•008 

Gardening 

.123 

-.001 

*.581 

.115 

-•013 

Non-art  Museums 

.197 

.128 

.088 

*.562 

.058 

Historical  sites 

.308 

.173 

.217 

*.570 

.021 

Poetry 

.120 

*.318 

.233 

.191 

.179 

Arts/crafts  fair 

.307 

.188 

*.358 

*.357 

.052 

Art  classes 

.144 

*.440 

.077 

.049 

.154 

Craft  activities 

.133 

*.327 

.184 

.027 

.048 

Needle  Crafts 

-.004 

.131 

*.485 

.035 

.051 

Backstage  theatre 

.056 

.132 

.041 

.056 

*.667 

help 

Backstage  music 

.008 

.061 

.013 

.012 

*.399 

concert  help 

Creative  Writing 

.064 

*.421 

.036 

.101 

.228 

Photography,  video 

.159 

*.334 

.134 

.177 

.042 

Painting,  etc. 

.103 

*.531 

.095 

.063 

-.072 

*    Indicates  variables  within  each  factor 
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directly  involving  more  creative  arts  and  crafts* 

A  third  dimension  comprises  needle  crafts,  gardening,  weaving  (and 
similar  needle  crafts),  preparing  gourmet  meals,  and  (to  a  lesser  extent) 
visiting  arts  and  crafts  fairs.  This  cluster  reflects  involvement  in 
creative  domestic  activities  that  may  be  considered  as  traditionally  fem- 
inine* 

A  fourth  dimension  clusters  visiting  science  and  history  museums,  his- 
toric sites,  zoos  or  arboreturas,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  arts  and  crafts 
fairs*  In  contrast  to  the  first  cluster,  this  group  of  activities  is  or- 
ganized around  more  intellectual  and  aesthetic  appreciation  rather  than 
physically  active  activities  away  from  home.  It  also  differs  from  the  em- 
phasis on  creation  of  arts  and  crafts  in  the  second  and  third  clusters. 

A  fifth  dimension  somewhat  loosely  groups  "backstage"  production  work 
—  both  for  plays,  musicals,  operas,  and  ballets,  and  for  jazz  or  classical 
music  performances.  It  suggests  that  people  who  have  the  interests  and 
skills  to  perform  such  support  activities  for  one  type  of  performance  are 
more  likely  to  be  interested  in,  and  recruited  for,  similar  work  for  other 
kinds  of  performances. 

Thus,  factor  analysis  suggests  five  separate  groupings  of  recreational 
activities  and  leisure  time  activities.  The  first  cluster  largely  excludes 
arts  and  crafts  activities,  except  for  a  somewhat  weak  association  with  at- 
tending arts  and  crafts  fairs.  The  fourth  cluster  has  a  stronger  associa- 
tion with  visiting  arts  and  crafts  fairs,  and  seems  to  represent  art  spec- 
tators rather  than  creators.  The  fifth  cluster  involves  a  closer,  active, 
3upportive  involvement  with  the  arts  community,  but  as  a  nonperformer.  The 
third  cluster  includes  some  active  involvement  in  the  arts  (and  crafts),  as 
well  as  a  weaker  association  with  less    active    appreciation    at    arts  .and 
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crafts  fairs.  Finally,  the  second  cluster  reflects  activities  involving 
creation  of  arts  and  crafts.  In  short,  this  analysis  suggests  that  pat- 
terns of  general  life-styles  do  exist  and  arts  and  crafts  stand  in  dif- 
ferent relationships — active  vs.  passive,  intellectual  vs.  manual,  and 
domestic  vs.  away-from-home  —  with  each  life-style. 

These  types  of  clusters,  then,  can  be  cross-tabulated  by  attendance  at 
"core"  arts  events  to  see  whether  they  correlate  with  arts  participation  in 
terms  of  the  core  questions  in  Chapter  3.  At  the  same  time,  we  also  see 
value  in  utilizing  a  general  activity  factor  —  one  involved  in  any  leisure 
activity  whether  at  home  or  away  from  home,  and  with  or  without  an  aesthet- 
ic character. 

A  spatial  representation  of  these  first  two  dimensions  of  the  factor 
analysis  is  shown  in  Figure  5.1.  The  clustering  of  more  general  away- 
from-home  activities  (movies,  zoos,  etc.)  is  shown  at  the  right  hand  side 
of  Figure  1.  The  clusters  of  more  active  cultural  activities  (photography, 
painting,  backstage  work,  etc.)  is  shown  more  at  the  top  of  Figure  1.  (The 
other  three  clusters  require  more  than  a  two-dimensional  representation 
that  cannot  be  shown  in  a  diagram  like  Figure  1.) 
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Diagram  5.1:  Clustering  of  Activities  in  First  Two  Dimensions 
from  Factor  Analysis 
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5)    BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  INDICES  OF  RECREATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

Our  first  analysis  described  how  respondents  with  certain  background 
characteristics  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  particular  recreational  ac- 
tivities. We  have  now  just  found  how  these  activities  tend  to  cluster  into 
overall  dimensions  or  patterns  that  make  it  possible  to  simplify  the  prior 
analyses,  by  identifying  persons  with  particular  social  backgrounds  who  may 
be  more  likely  than  others  to  engage  in  patterns  of  activities •  In  this 
section,  we  will  analyze  these  relationships. 

Involvement  in  patterns  of  activity  is  defined  operationally  through 
indices  which  measure  the  number  of  activities  within  a  given  set  or  clus- 
ter in  which  a  respondent  was  involved •  Thee  indices  are  based  on,  but  not 
strictly  dictated  by,  the  results  of  the  factor  analysis  in  the  preceding 
section.  As  in  Chapter  3,  each  respondent  was  given  one  point  for  each 
relevant  activity  in  which  they  had  participated  in  the  previous  12  months. 

Our  analysis  will  treat  five  such  indices:  1)  all  26  recreational  ac- 
tivities; 2)  nine  general  activities  carried  on  away  from  home — going  out 
to  movies,  sports  events,  zoos  (or  arboretums  or  gardens),  games,  amusement 
parks,  jogging,  playing  sports,  outdoors  activities,  and  volunteer  activi- 
ties; 3)  five  general  activities  usually  carried  on  at  home — reading  books, 
collecting,  making  gourmet  meals,  making  repairs  or  improvements,  and  gar- 
dening; 4)  four  cultural  away-from-home  activities  —  visiting  science 
museums,  historic  sites,  and  arts  and  crafts  fairs  as  well  as  poetry  read- 
ings; 5)  eight  arts  and  crafts  activities  — lessons  such  as  literature, 
pottery  work,  weaving,  production  work  for  play/musical/opera/ballet,  pro- 
duction   work    for    jazz/classical    music    productions,    creative  writing, 
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photography/film,  and  painting/drawing/sculpturing/or  printmaking. 

Table  5.6  examines  the  associations  between  ten  background  factors  and 
the  average  index  scores  on  each  of  these  five  sets  of  "life-style"  activi- 
ties for  each  group  (i.e.,  the  average  number  of  activities  within  that 
set).  Table  5.7  shows  the  same  association  for  each  variable,  adjusted  for 
the  impact  of  the  other  background  variables.  These  data  indicate  whether 
the  factor  is  still  a-  strong  predictor  (i.e.,  a  useful  explanatory  factor) 
after  controlling  for  other  variables.  The  more  important  relationships 
will  be  described  below  for  each  of  the  indices. 

i)  Index  of  All  Recreational  Activities 

In  Table  5.6  better  educated,  wealthier,  and  younger  people  tend  to  be 
involved  in  more  activities.  In  contrast,  blacks,  non-employed  men, 
housewives,  widows,  separated  spouses,  and  the  non-working  engage  in  fewer 
recreational  activities  than  the  average  individual,  as  represented  by  the 
grand  mean. 

When  other  factors  are  taken  into  account  in  Table  5.7,  the  relation- 
ship between  income  and  the  index  is  considerably  lessened,  and  widows  and 
separated  people  also  move  to  about  average  in  their  participation  and 
those  with  children  show  increased  participation.  However,  both  age  and 
education  remain  strong  predictors  of  participation  after  controlling  for 
other  variables. 

ii)  Index  of  Recreational  Activities  Away  from  Home 

Younger,  better  educated,  wealthier  individuals  are  also  more  likely 
to  participate  in  a  broad  range  of  recreational  activities  away  from  hose. 
After  adjustment  for  the  influence  of  other  factors,  the  influence    of  age 
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Table  5.6:    Indicia  of  Recreational  Activltiea  by  Background  Faceora: 
Unadjuatad  Percantagea  Abova  or  Below  the  Grand  Maan  on 
tha  Xndax  of  Actlvltlaa 

Away 

All       ,     Proa         At  Cultural 
Actlvltlaa  ,     Host        Ho«e  Vlalta 


Grand  Maan: 

Xncova : 
Uadar  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  ovar 
Not  applicabla 

SMSA: 

Cant  city  of  SMSA 
SMSA,  not  cant  city 
Not  In  SMSA 


8.9 


-2.6 

-1.6 

-0.6 

-0.5 

0.0 

-2.3 

-1.3 

-0.5 

-0.4 

-0.3 

-0.5 

-0.2 

0.1 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

2.0 

1.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

2.3 

1.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

-0.3 

-0.4 

-0.2 

0.0 

-0.1 

-0.2 
0.7 
-0.7 


A|a: 

11  - 

24 

yaara 

1.8 

25  - 

34 

yaara 

2.1 

35  - 

44 

yaara 

0.8 

45  - 

54 

yaara 

-0.7 

55  - 

64 

yaara 

-1.9 

65  - 

74 

yaara 

-3.0 

75  - 

96 

yaara 

-5.4 

Marital: 

Married 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

Vldovad 

-3.6 

-2.4 

-0.6 

-0.4 

-0.2 

DiVA*?«4 

0.4 

Q.O 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

Saparatai 

-1.8 

-0.5 

-0.4 

-0.2 

0.0 

Navar  married 

1.2 

1.0 

-0.2 

0.0 

0.3 

Ethnic/Iaca: 
Vhite,  othar  origin 
Vhlta,  Brltlah  talea 
Vhita,  V.  Europe 
Vhlta,  E.  Europa 
Uiapanlc 

Black  (ax.  H<-?anlc) 
Othar  racaa 


4.8 


1.9 


0.0 
0.4 
-0.5 


1.5 
1.2 
0.5 
-0.5 
-1.4 
-2.2 
-3.1 


-0.1 
0.1 
-0.1 


0.1 
0.3 
0.3 
0.0 
-0.1 
-0.4 
-0.5 


1.2 


0.0 
0.1 
•-0.1 


0.0 
0.3 
0.2 
0.0 
-0.2 
-0.4 
-0.7 


Arta 
and 
Crafta 

0.9 


0.0 
0.1 
-0.1 


0.3 
0.2 
0.0 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.3 
-0.5 


0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.0 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.3 

-0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

-0.1 

-1.2 

-0.6 

-0.4 

-0.2 

-0.1 

-2.9 

-1.3 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0.2 

-1.0 

-0.5 

-0.1 

0.1 

-0.1 

Gandar/Vork: 

-0.3 

Man  employed 

0.4  * 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

Man  othar 

-1.6 

-0.6 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-0.4 

Women  employed 

1.5 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Rouaawlf a 

-1.6 

-1.3 

-0.2 

-0.3 

0.0 

Women  othar 

0.4 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.2 

0.6 

Education: 

Grada  School 

-5.3 

-2.8 

-1.1 

-0.9 

-0.6 

Attandad  High  School 

-3.7 

-1.6 

-0.6 

-0.7 

-0.4 

High  School  Graduata 

0.1 

0.2 

0.0 

-0.1 

0.0 

Attandad  Collaga 

2.0 

1.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Collaga  Graduata 
AW*H  Grad  School 

3.2 

1.5 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

4.0 

1.6 

0.7 

1.1 

0.3 

Vork  Houra: 

Nona 

-1.2 

-0.8 

-0.2 

-0.2 

0.0 

1  to  29 

1.6 

0*6 

0.2 

'  0.3 

0.4 

30  to  39 

0.6 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

40  hra. 

0.3 

0.5 

0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

41  to  49 

0.9 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

50  or  sora 

1.3 

0.9 

0.3 

0.3 

-0.2 

Praaence  of  Childran: 

No  Childran 

-0.5 

-0.3 

-0*1 

0.0 

0.0 

One  6-11 

1.1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.0 

Tvo+>  6-11 

1.2 

0.7 

0.3 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Ona  undar  6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Ona  6-11,  Ona  undar  6 

1.5 

0.8 

0.4 

0.1 

0.0 

Ona  undar  6,  Tvo+  6-11 

L2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Tvo+  undar  6 

2.1 

1.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Ona  6-11,  Tvo+  undar  6 

1.4 

1.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

Two+  6-11,  Two+  undar  6 

0«4 

-0.2 

0.2 

-0.1 

0.0 

»1 
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remains  strong,  but  the  influences  of  income  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  edu- 
cation are  attenuated.  Those  who  have  never  been  married  and  those  with 
young  children  are  also  more  likely  to  engage  in  these  activities,  but  sta- 
tistical adjustment  shows  that  both  of  these  higher  rates  are  attributable 
to  other  factors,  such  as  age  or  education, 

iii)  Index  of  Recreational  Activities  at  Home 

Better  educated  and  wealthier  individuals  are  more  likely  to  engage  in 
the  five  selected  recreational  activities  at  home.  Older  persons,  blacks, 
HispanicS,  widows  and  separated  spouses  generally  participate  in  fewer  of 
the  domestic  recreational  activities,  but  part  of  these  lower  rates  seems 
attributable  to  other  factors,  such  as  income  and  education, 

iv)  Index  of  Visits  to  Cultural  Facilities 

The  better  educated  and  the  wealthier  are  more  likely  to  visit  cultur- 
al facilities  (science  museums,  historic  sites,  etc)  but  after  statistical 
adjustment,  education  shows  the  strongest  relationship  to  such  activity. 
Older  persons,  HispanicS,  blacks,  non-employed  meri,  housewives  and  widows 
are  less  likely  than  average  to  engage  in  this  type  of  activity.  After  ad- 
justment, only  the  differences  by  education  remain  clear  and  consistent, 

v)  Index  of  Arts  and  Crafts  Activities 

Better  educated  and  younger  persons,  women  other  than  housewives,  and 
never  married  persons  tend  to  involve  themselves  in  a  greater  range  of  arts 
and  crafts  activities.  The  relatively  high  rate  for  the  never  married 
seems  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  age. 
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In  suri,  these  indices  recapitulate  how  respondents  of  certain  social 
backgrounds  tend  to  be  more  involved  in  varying  types  and  dimensions  of  re- 
creational activities.  Several  relationships  hold  across  the  sets  of  ac- 
tivities, although  in  varying  degrees  of  strength.  They  suggest  how  these 
five  factors  seem  more  interrelated  than  distinct  from  one  another4,  as  one 
would  like  to  find  if  the  activities  were  used  to  construct  hypothetical 
life-styles  based  on  these  ten  questions.  Thus,  we  find  younger* , 
wealthier*,  better  educated  individuals,  worker*,  residents  of  SMSA's  out- 
side of  central  cities,  and  employed  women  tend  to  engage  in  more  activi- 
ties within  each  set  (all  activities,  at-home  activities,  away-from-home 
activities,  cultural  activities,  arts  and  cr. fts).  Interestingly,  the  com- 
mon assumption  that  children  inhibit  recreational  activities  is  not  sup- 
ported by  these  data;  individuals  without  children  at  home  do  not  partici- 
pate in  a  greater  number  of  activities  within  each  set  than  do  individuals 
with  children.  Generally,  education  is  the  strongest  predictor  of  wider  in- 
volvement in  any  of  these  sets  of  recreational  activities,  much  as  it  was 
for  the  core  arts  activities. 

Education  is  also  the  most  powerful  explanatory  variable.  The  pattern 
of  association  between  education  and  each  set  of  activities  is  generally 
maintained  after  controlling  all  the  other  background  variables.  However* , 
many  of  the  other  background  variables  are  fairly  weak  explanatory  factors. 
For  example,  after  adjustment  for  other  factors,  income  and  SMSA  account 
for  little  variation  in  any  of  the  sets  of  activities. 
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Tablt  5.7:    MCA-Adjuatad  Indicts  of  Jtecrtational  Activities  by  Background 

Fectore:  Kuabar  of  Actlvltlaa  Participated  In,  Abovt  or  Below  tha 
Grand  Haan 


Away 

Art  a 

All 

Fro* 

At 

Cultural 

and 

Actlvltlaa 

Hoaa 

Hoc* 

Vlalta 

Crafti 

Grand  Haan: 

8*9 

4.8 

1.9 

1.2 

0.9 

Incoaa: 

Under  $5,000 

-0*7 

-0.6 

-0.1 

-0.2 

0.1 

-u.e 

_rt  r 
~U  .  J 

~U  .  L 

_T|  1 
~U  .  I 

— M»  1 

$10,000  -  $u, m 

-0*2 

-0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

$15,000  -  $24, m 

0*2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

$25,000  -  $49,999 

0*7 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

$50,000  and  over 

0*1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.0 

-0.1 

Hoc  appllcabla 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-0.2 

0.0 

-0.1 

SMSA: 

Cant  city  of  SMSA 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

SMSA.  not  cant  citv 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Not  In  SMSA 

-0.3 

-0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Aga: 

If  -  24  yaars 

1.9 

1.5 

0.1 

0.0 

0.2 

25  -  34  yaara 

1.4 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

35  -  44  yaara 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

45  ~  54  yaara 

-0.7 

-0.5 

U.U 

U.U 

— U.  1 

.55  -  64  ytara 

-1.6 

-1.2 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.3 

65  -  74  yaara 

-1.8 

-1.5 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.2 

75  -  96  yaara 

-3.6 

-2.2 

-0.5 

-0.4 

-0.5 

Marital: 

Marrlad 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Vldowad 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

0.1 

-0.1 

Dlvorcad 

0.3 

0.2 

-0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

dtps  nica 

-0.2 

0. 1 

-0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

Never  serried 

-0.4 

-0.1 

-0.3 

-0.1 

0.1 

Ethnic/tact: 

Whlta,  othar  origin 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

Whlta,  Brltleh  Ialaa 

0.3 

0.2 

,  0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

Whlta,  V*  Europt 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Uhi  t  •    I.  Ftirnn« 

0.8 

0. 1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

Hlapanlc 

-0.7 

-0.3 

-0.2 

0.0 

-0.1 

Black  (ax.  Hlapanlc) 

-2.1 

-1.0 

-0.3 

-0.4 

-0.2 

Othar  racaa 

-2.2 

-1.1 

-0.3 

-0.2 

-0.3 

Gtndar/Vork: 

Man  employed 

0.1 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

-0.3 

Men  othar 

-0.9 

,-0.4 

-0.1 

-0.3 

-0.3 

Woaan  aarployad 

1.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Roueevlfe 

-0.8 

-1.0 

-0.1 

-0.3 

0.1 

Voaen  othar 

0.2 

-0.7 

0.0 

0.2 

0.5 

Education: 
Grada  School 
Attandad  High  School 
High  School  Graduata 
Attandad  College 
Collaga  Graduata 
Attandad  Grad  School 

Work  Hour a: 
Nona 
1  to*  29 
30  to  39 

40  hra. 

41  to  49 
50  or  twra 

Praaanca  of  Children: 
Mo  Chlldran 
Ona  6-11 
Two+  6-11 
Ona  undar  6 
One  6-11,  One  under  6 
Ona  undar  6,  Two+  6-11 
Two+  under  6 
One  6-11,  Two+  undar  6 
Two+  6-11,  Two+  uftier  6 
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-3.0 

-1.3 

-0.6 

-0.9 

-0.4 

-2.8 

-1.1 

-0.5 

-0.7 

-0.3 

-0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

-0.1 

-0.1 

1.1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

2.5 

1.0 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

3.6 

1.1 

0.6 

1.1 

0.4 

0.9 

0.7 

0.1 

0.0 

0,1 

0.0 

-0.4 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

-0.7 

-0.4 

-0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

-0.9 

-0.6 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-Jl.O 

-0.5 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.5 

-0.4 

0.0 

0.1 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

-0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

-0.3 

-0.2 

-0.9 

-0.3 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 

0.3 

0*0 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

0.5 

-0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

-0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.0 

-0.2 

0.1 

-0.2 

-0.4 

0.2 

-0.1 

0.0 
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6)    RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES,  LIFE-STYLE  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS 

Single  Recreational  Activities:  A  major  question  in  this  study  involved  the 
relationship  between  recreational  activities  (or  patterns  of  life-styles) 
and  participation  in  the  arts.  Table  5.8  shows  the  correlations  between 
each  recreational  activity  and  participation  in  each  of  the  eight  core  arts 
activities.  Table  5.9  shows  the  same  basic  type  of  conditional  data  except 
using  a  different  measure  —  the  odds  ratio.  The  odds  ratio  is  the  ratio 
of  the  probability  of  a  person  participating  in  Activity  2  given  that  they 
participate  in  Activity  T  divided  by  the  probability  of  doing  Activity  2  if 
they  do  not  do  Activity  t.  The  odds  ratio,  then,  has  a  more  directly  in- 
terpretable  quality  to  it  than  the  correlation  coefficient. 

Almost  all  the  correlations  are  positive  in  Table  5.8  and  above  T,0  in 
Table  5. 9t  suggesting  that  arts  participation  is  greater  among  those  who 
are  more  active  in  other  recreational  and  leisure  time  activities. 

That  indicates  that  the  view  that  involvement  in  other  recreational 
activities  inhibits  arts  participation  is  in  need  of  re-examination.  In- 
stead we  are  faced  with  the  situation  of  "the  more,  the  more".  Somewhat 
paradoxically,  the  more  one  engages  in  potentially  "competing"  leisure  ac- 
tivities, the  more  one  attends  arts  events  as  well. 

However*,  most  of  the  correlation  coefficients  are  relatively  low 
(under  ,20)  indicating  that  recreational  activity  is  not  a  strong  predictor 
of  arts  participation.  Some  of  the  stronger  predictors  of  arts  attendance 
are  discussed  below,  (Correlations  of  0,20-0,29  will  be  referred  to  as 
moderate;  correlations  of  0,30-0,39  as  substantial?  correlations  of  0,40- 
0,49  as  strong.)  At  the  same  time,  the  odds  ratios  indicate  that  while  the 
correlation  between  going  to  movies  and  going  to  jazz  performances  is  only 
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#  T7f  those  who  attend  movies  are  more  than  four  times  as  likely  to  attend 
jazz  performances  as  those  who  do  not  go  to  movies. 
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Table  5.8:  Correlations  between  Life-Style  Activities  and  Core  Arts 
Activities 


Classical 

Ml  i « 1  r» 
nuoxu 

vpers 

nuv  xc 

?ii7 

?22 

.  u^t 

TilQ 

.  Uol 

nam** 

•  i.  »  v 

071 

ni  o 

.  U  I  y 

Amusement  nflrW 

0Q6 

Ofifi 
•  uuu 

—  on  1 

LACt  UXOC 

TR7 

T2fi 

•  033 

.  T41 

.  T06 

.  ucy 

Outdoor  fir»t1v1t1#* 

—  •  UU  ( 

Books .mas azines 

.  *28 

nfi  1 

•  UO  I 

Volunteer  work 

*            Mil                ■         "V  4  It 

•  095 

•  207 

Collecting 

•  066 

•  086 

-.01  T 

Gourmet  meals 

.T24 

.  T51 

.079 

Repairs 

•  084 

.077 

.028 

Gardeninc 

•052 

.095 

024 

Non«*&rt  museums 

.245 

•  l.  to 

Historic  sites 

.734 

.227 

.087 

Poetry 

.T3C 

.250 

.705 

Arts/crafts  fair 

.734 

.207 

.067 

Art  classes 

.T57 

.159 

.068 

Craft  activities 

.C70 

.070 

.033 

Needle  crafts 

.025 

.091 

.036 

Backstage  theatre 

.086 

•  T63 

.060 

help 

Backstage  music 

.146 

.750 

.058 

concert  help 

Creative  writing 

.192 

.T44 

.028 

Photography,  video 

.092 

,T22 

.C41 

Painting,  etc. 

.T05 

.035 

Art 

Musicals    Plays    Ballet  Museums  Reading 


771 

•  M  » 

Tfie; 

mil 

917 

.  Cut 

T67 

*2fl 

•  .CO 

.  uuu 

•  i^fc 

»sj2 

T76 

»  '3j 

PflO 

.  TT7 

.0*59 

•  ijy 

277 

.  T06 

.089 

.  T28 

.  781 

.  T72 

0Q1 

203 

2Q7 

.T51 

.  :4o 

.077 

.754 

.204 

.T04 

.085 

.054 

.739 

.765 

.  747 

.T31 

.078 

.770 

.407 

,T8b 

.7.90 

.T09 

.796 

.791 

.088 

.098 

.084 

.  777 

•  Ml 

.  769. 

.  T73 

.  T*n 

.  724 

.217 

210 

.085 

.073 

.035 

.  779 

•  T51 

.112 

.093 

.067 

.720 

.788 

.253 

.223 

.T78 

.422 

.242 

.236 

..232 

.747 

.343 

.306 

.T81 

.204 

.732 

.254 

.320 

.223 

.T89 

.149 

.288 

.337 

.  TTT 

.  T33 

.094 

.203 

.779 

.048 

.048 

.027 

.779 

.736 

.084 

.049 

.075 

.092 

.208 

.  T73 

.T75 

.069 

.726 

.707 

.057 

.058 

.057 

.085 

.058 

.  T04 

.T39 

.090 

.208 

.774 

.T08 

.  T06 

.048 

.208 

.751 

.072 

.077 

.044 

.219 

.754 
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Jazz 

*  In  general i  the  recreational  activities  examined  in  this  study  do  not 
seem  very  useful  in  predicting  attendance  of  jazz  performances.  The  best 
odds  ratios  for  attendance  of  jazz  performances,  are  creative  writing,  go- 
ing to  movies  and  doing  backstage  work  at  musical  .performances* 

Classical  Music 

Several  recreational  activities  have  a  moderate  relationship  with  at- 
tending classical  music  performances.  Those  who  visit  non-art  museums,  who 
listen  to  or  read  poetry,  who  visit  historic  sites,  who  visit  arts  or 
crafts  fair 3,  who  do  volunteer  work,  or  who  read  books  or  magazines  are 
somewhat  more  likely  to  attend  classical  music  performances  than  those  who 
do  not  engage  in  these  activities. 

Opera 

None  of  the  life-style  activities  was  even  a  moderately  strong  corre- 
late of  opera  attendance  in  Table  5*8.  (although  the  low  correlations  may 
be  a  function  as  well  of  the  low  frequency  of  opera  attendance).  The 
highest  odds  ratios  for  opera  are  very  similar  to  those  found  for  classical 
music:  visiting  science  museums,  historic  sites,  reading  poetry,  doin^' 
backstage  work  at  musical  performances,  and  reading  books  and  magazines. 

Musicals 

Several  of  the  recreational  activities  were  moderately  strong  corre- 
lates of  attending  live  musicals.  Persons  who  visit  either  science  muse- 
ums, arts  or  crafts  fairg,  historic  sites,  zoojS,  or  the  movies  are  somewhat 
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Table  5.9:    Cdds-Ratios  of  Participation  in  Various  Recreational  Activities 
Arts  Participation 

Classical  Art 


T*.  mmmm 

Jazz 

kit  .  M  4  _ 

NUS2C 

Opera  Musicals  Plays 

Ballet 

Museums  Reading 

MOV  16 

3.2 

2.9 

3.0 

1.2 

it  it 

3.8 

1.8 

Sports  event 

2.6 

2.  i 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

1.5 

Zoo 

2.7 

2.0 

c.  •  0 

2.7 

3.2 

1.5 

Games 

3.2 

1.9 

1.1 

2.T 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

1.8 

Amusement  park 

2.T 

T.6 

1.T 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

1.1 

exercise 

3o 

2.5 

1.6 

2.1 

2.6 

2.6 

1.2 

1.7 

riay  sports 

1.9 

1.5 

2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.0 

1.1 

outdoor  activities 

2.  T 

1.7 

.9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.3 

Book/ Magazine 

2.7 

4*  T 

3.3 

2.7 

3.7 

1.8 

3.2 

3.2 

Volunteer  work 

T.9 

3.T 

2.6 

2.2 

2.8 

3.0 

1.7 

1.1 

Collecting 

1.8 

1.8 

1.T 

T.6 

1.8 

2.5 

2.3' 

1.1 

Gourmet  meals 

2.2 

2.6 

2.6 

2.  T 

2.6 

3.T 

2.5 

1.5 

Repairs 

T.9 

1.8 

1.1 

1.5 

1.6 

1.1 

1.9 

1.3 

Gardening 

2.  T 

T.8 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

1.3 

Non-art  museum 

2.4 

2.5 

1.7 

2.9 

2.0 



3.2 

5.  r 

T.6 

Historic  sites 

2.7 

1.T 

2.9 

3.0 

1.0 

5.3 

1.6 

1.7 

Poetry 

2.7 

3.7 

3.9 

2.2 

3.T 

1.3 

2.8 

1.1 

Arts/crafts  fair 

2.6 

1.0 

2.5 

2.9 

3.0 

6.T 

3.6 

1.8 

Art  classes 

3.T 

2.6 

3.2 

1.9 "" 

2.1 

3.3 

2.1 

1.5 

Craft  activities 

T.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.1 

1.5 

1.5 

2.T 

T.1 

Needle  crafts 

r.2 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.1 

2.1 

1.6 

1.1 

Backstage  theatre 

3.3 

1.0 

2.6 

3.T 

1.T 

l.r 

2.1 

1.5 

help 

Backstage  music 

6.1 

1.3 

3.9 

2.2 

2.8 

5.2 

2.T 

T.6 

concert  help 

Creative  writing 

4.0 

3.T 

2.T 

2.  r 

3.0 

1." 

2.7 

1.5 

Photography,  viueo 

2.2 

2.2 

1.7 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.T 

T.5 

Painting,  etc. 

2.6 

2.T 

2.0 

1.6 

1.9 

2.3 

2.5 

1.1 

*  Entries  can  be  read  as  follows:    The  probability  of  attending  a  live  jazz 

performance  among  respondents  who  reported 
going  out  to  a  movie  was  4.4  times  higher 
than  among  respondents  who  did  not  report 
going  out  to  a  movie. 
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more  likely  to  attend  than  non-participants  in  these  activities.  Much  the 
same  assumptions  are  suggested  by  the  odds  ratio. 

Plays 

Many  of  the  same  recreational  activities  related  to  attendance  at  mu- 
sicals are  moderate  correlates  of  attendance  at  stage  plays.  Agaitf,  visit- 
ing science  museum*,  historic  sites,  and  arts  and  crafts  fairs  are  moderate 
correlates  of  attendance  at  stage  playS,  as  is  reading  or  listening  to  poe- 
try. Eackstage  theatre  work,  movie  attendance  and  visiting  historic  sites 
have  relatively  high  odds-ratio  relations  with  attending  plays. 

Ballet 

None  of  the  life-style  activities  is  a  moderate  correlate  of  atten- 
dance at  ballet  performances,  although  this  again  may  be  a  function  of  the 
low  proportion  who  go  to  the  ballet.  The  odds  ratios  suggest  much  the  same 
pattern  of  correlates  for  ballet  as  for  the  previous  activities,  but  with 
additional  associations  with  volunteer  work,  gourmet  meal  preparation  and 
art  classes. 

Art  Museums 

A  number  of  recreational  activities  are  at  least  moderate  correlates 
of  attendance  at  art  museums  or  galleries.  While  visiting  science  museums 
or  historic  sites  is  strongly  related  to  visiting  art  museums,  going  to 
arts  or  crafts  fairs  or  visiting  a  200  are  also  substantially  related  to 
such  attendance.  Other  recreational  activities  that  are  moderately  corre- 
lated include;  attending  the  movieS,  jogging,  reading  books  or  magazines, 
doing  charity  work,  preparing  gourmet  mealS,  reading  or  listening    to  poe- 
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try,  writing  literature,  making  photographs/movies/video tapeS f  and 
painting/drawing/sculpturing/  printmaking.  Much  the  same  variables  are 
highlighted  by  the  odds-ratios  mean. 


Agairi,  many  recreational  activities  correlate  with  increased  partici- 
pation. As  might  be  expected,  general  reading  is  a  very  strong  correlate. 
Visiting  arts  and  crafts  fairs,  reading  or  listening  to  poetry,  and  visit- 
ing historic  sites  are  also  substantial  predictors.  The  moderate  predic- 
tors are  numerous:  going  to  the  movie*,  going  to  sports  events,  visiting 
the  zo6,  playing  gameS,  jogging,  engaging  in  sports  activities,  preparing 
gourmet  meals,  visiting  science  museums,  and  weaving/sewing.  However*,  the 
odds  ratios  suggested  a  much  lower  degree  of  association  with  core  arts 
participation  (except  for  reading  books  and  magazines),  with  participants 
usually  less  than  twice  as  likely  to  read  literature  as  non-participants. 

To  summarize,  the  degree  to  which  recreational  activities  relate  to 
arts  attendance  varies  considerably.  Virtually  all  of  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities correlate  positively  with  all  of  the  core  arts  participation 
itemS,  meaning  again  that  the  more  one  does  each  of  these  recreational  ac- 
tivities, the  more  one  participates  in  the  arts,  Eut  some  recreational  ac- 
tivities correlate  more  highly  than  others  in  both  Table  5.8  and  Table  5.S. 
The  strongest  correlates  of  attendance  are  visiting  science  museums,  visit- 
ing historic  sites,  general  reading,  listening  to  poetry,  visiting  arts  or 
crafts  fairs  and  going  out  to  the  movies.  While  even  these  activities  gen- 
erally  are    only   moderately   correlated  with  attendance  at  arts  events  or 
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with  reading  literature,  participation  is  still  generally  associated  with 
from  two  to  six  times  as  high  a  likelihood  of  arts  participation  as  non- 
participatiort,  in  general  being  about  three  times  as  high. 

In  general,  the  recreational  activities  that  relate  least  well  to  arts 
participation  are  going  to  amusement  parks,  outdoor  activities  like  camp- 
ing, working  on  stamp  or  other  collections,  doing  home  and  auto  repairs, 
gardening  and  plant  car*,  potting  and  similar  crafts.  Still  these  recrea- 
tional activities  are  related  to  up  to  twice  as  high  levels  of  arts  parti- 
cipation, averaging  about  50%  more  participation. 

Examined  from  the  other  perspective,  asking  which  arts  activities  are 
related  to  recreational  activity,  the  one  activity  that  stands  out  in  both 
Tables  5*8  and  5.9  is  operS,  which  has  the  weakest  relationship  with  other 
recreational  activities. 

Recreational  Dimensions;  A  second  level  of  analysis  examines  whether  in- 
volvement in  dimensions  or  clusters  of  recreational  activities  is  associat- 
ed with  participation  in  the  arts.  In  other  words,  we  relate  arts  partici- 
pation to  certain  combinations  of  activities  suggested  in  the  factor 
analysis. 

The  correlational  data  relevant  to  this  analysis  are  presented  in 
Tables  5. TO  and  5.TT.  As  in  the  previous  section,  the  degree  of  activity 
on  each  dimension  is  measured  by  the  simple  index  of  recreational  activi- 
ties the  respondent  engaged  in  within  that  cluster  of  activities.  The  four 
indices  used  are  those  in  our  earlier  analysis:  activities  at  home,  cultur- 
al activities  and  arts  and  crafts  activities. 

Table  5.  TO  shows  the  association  between  the  number  of  activities  on 
that    dimension    and  the  rate  of  participation  in  each  arts  activity.  Data 
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Table  5.  TO:  Participation  Bates  for  Various  Arts  Activities  by  Number  of 
Recreational  Activities  Away  From  Home  or  At  Home:  Percentage 
of  Respondents  Above  or  Below  the  Grand  Mean 

Arts 

Classical  Art  Participation 

Jazz    Music     Opera   Musicals    Plays     Ballet  Museums  Index 

Grand  Mean*    9.5%    11.735      2.8%    18.6%       1 1.8%        4.0*    21.9%      0.8  ** 
Away  from  Home: 


0  -9.7 

-11.14 

-2.8 

-18.3 

-11.8 

-3.6 

-21.5 

-0.8 

1  -8.5 

-10.2 

-2.7 

-16.14 

-10.7 

-3.T 

-19.  T 

-0.7 

2        -6.  T 

-8.T 

-1.14 

-12.7 

-8.7 

-2.8 

-16.2 

-0.6 

3  -6.9 

-3.0 

-0.3 

-7.6 

-14.9 

-2.7 

-11.7 

-0.14 

H        — .  14 

-1.8 

0.3 

-1.3 

-1.T 

-0.9 

-14.5 

-O.T 

5  -O.T 

3.0 

0.9 

14.8 

1.9 

0.5 

0.2 

O.T. 

6  1.7 

2.3 

1.8 

2.7 

1.14 

0.0 

5.6 

0.2 

7  3.0 

H.  T 

T.O 

9.5 

6.T 

2.5 

12.9 

0.14 

8        12.  r 

6.6 

0.3 

10.9 

8.14 

3.0 

19.2 

0.6 

9  15.8 

1H.T 

0.3 

18.8 

T4. 2 

5.7 

22.6 

0.9 

At  Home: 


0 

-5.T 

-9.9 

-2.0 

-13.3 

-8.7 

-3.7 

-16.7 

-0.6 

1 

-3.7 

-6.8 

-1.14 

-7.6 

-5.9 

-2.0 

-10.8 

-0.14 

2 

-1.14 

-0.7 

0.14 

-0.2 

-O.T 

0.2 

-1.6 

-0.0 

3 

14.14 

7.7 

0.5 

8.T 

H.7 

0.5 

10.6 

0.14 

14 

7.9 

12.8 

3.6 

17.3 

13.7 

6.T 

26.0 

0.9 

5 

13.7 

19.14 

2.14 

18.6 

17.6 

10.6 

28.3 

1.T 

ERIC 


Grand  Mean*    9.7%    11.9?        2.2*    19.  TJt     1T.2?        3.6?    22.2?  0.8? 

Cultural 
Activities: 


0 

-5.2 

-9.9 

-1.8 

-12.8 

-8.2 

-3.T 

-18.8 

-0.6 

1 

-1.7 

-3.6 

-0.2 

-3.2 

-3.8 

-1.8 

-9.2 

-0.2 

2 

1.14 

5.2 

0.8 

8.3 

3.7 

1.7 

1T.5 

0.3 

3 

8.0 

15.  T 

T.14 

21.5 

15.0 

5.2 

314.14 

1.0 

14 

20.6 

32.5 

8.14 

27.2 

26.6 

1T.5 

52.2 

1.8 

drafts: 

0 

-14.  T 

-5.8 

-1.0 

-6.3 

-14.14 

-2.T 

-10.3 

-0.3 

1 

-0.5 

1.3 

O.T 

3.3 

1.2 

0.7 

2.5 

O.T 

2 

5.8 

8.8 

2.0 

6.T 

5.0 

1.2 

1T.6 

0.14 

3 

8.3 

9.7 

1.14 

7.2 

7.9 

3.5 

22.9 

0.6 

14 

22.9 

20.7 

2.5 

214.8 

17.7 

9.3 

147.2 

1.5 

5 

33.9 

214.2 

6.0 

33.7 

18.14 

16.14 

1414.5 

1.8 

6 

25.3 

149.0 

13.6 

39.2 

H7.T 

25.6 

143.6 

2.14 

7 

37.7 

88.  T 

-2.2 

80.9 

88.8 

H3.8 

25.2 

3.6 

*  Different  grand  means  are  due  to  different  sample  sizes  for  responses  to 
rotated  questions. 

**  Participation  index  based  on  jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musical* ,  playd, 
ballet  and  art  museum*,  but  does  not  reflect  reading  activity. 
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are  presented  in  term3  of  deviation  from  the  total  proportion  for  each  of 
the  art  forms.  Table  5.TT  shows  the  same  associations,  adjusted  for  nine 
demographic  variables  by  MCA.  These  associations  indicate  to  what  extent 
variations  in  arts  participation  can  be  attributed  to  background  factors, 
rather  than  to  a  particular  set  of  activities.  As  in  Table  5.10,  the  data 
in  Table  5.  IT  are  shown  in  terms  of  deviations  below  and  above  the  average 
proportion  for  the  entire  sample.  We  will  here  confine  our  discussion  to 
these  adjusted  figures  (which  are  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  range  of 
the  unadjusted  figures).  ThuS,  the  -7.2  er.t*  y  Tor  jazz  in  Table  5.  TO  for 
the  0  Activity  group  means  that  7.2JS  should  be  subtracted  from  the  overall 
9.5%  percentage  rate  for  the  entire  sample,  leaving  the  proportion  partici- 
pating in  the  0  Activity  group  as  2.3X  —  a  very  low  rate  in  comparison  to 
the  T2.5  +  9.5  =  22%  rate  for  those  doing  all  nine  away-from-home  activi- 
ties. 


Attendance  at  jazz  music  performances  relates  positively  to  greater 
involvement  in  all  of  the  recreational  dimensions.  In  each  case  (activi- 
ties away  from  home  or  at  home;  cultural  activities  and  arts-crafts),  the 
larger  the  number  of  activities,  the  greater  the  deviation  above  the  mean 
in  terms  of  attendance.  Thus,  in  contrast  to  those  who  engage  in  none  of 
the  away-from-home  activities  (7.2J  below  average)  were  those  involved  in 
nine  such  activities  are  12. 5%  above  the  mean  in  attendance.  Other  dimen- 
sions show  the  same  pattern  of  association;  with  the  arts  and  crafts  index 
showing  a  stronger  association,  with  a  difference  of  over  25  percentage 
points  between  the  lowest  and  highest  number  of  activities. 
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Table  5. It:  MCA-Adjusted  Participation  Rates  for  Various  Arts  Activities  by 
Number  of  Recreational  Activities  Away  From  Home  or  At  Home; 
Percentage  of  Respondents  Avove  or  Eelow  the  Grand  Mean 


Classical 

Jazz   Music     Opera   Musicals  Plays 


Arts 

Art  Participation 
Ballet  Museums  Index** 


Grand  Mean*    9.5*    11.7*      2.8*    18.6*       11.8*        H.O*  21.9* 


0.8 


Away  from  Home: 


0  • 

-7.2 

-5.3 

-1.3 

-12.7 

-7.3 

-0.7 

-1T.8 

-0.5 

1 

-5.4 

-5.7 

-1.5 

-12.2 

-6.9 

-1.0 

-11.7 

-0.5 

2 

-3.7 

-4.8 

-0.7 

-9.7 

-6.0 

-1.3 

-11.3 

-0.4 

3 

-5.0 

-1.7 

-0.2 

-6.8 

-3.6 

-2.2 

-9.5 

-0.3 

4 

-3.3 

-1.6 

O.T 

-1.9 

-1.2 

-1.1 

-4.6 

-0.  T 

5 

-O.t 

2.4 

0.8 

4.T 

-t.9 

0.3 

-0.6 

0.  T 

6 

0.6 

0.4 

1.5 

0.9 

-O.T 

-0.7 

3.T 

O.T 

7 

1.0 

2.3 

0.5 

8.t 

4.6 

1.5 

9.5 

0.3 

8 

9.6 

3.4 

-0.3 

8.5 

5.6 

1.7 

14.  T. 

0.4 

9 

12.5 

9.T. 

-0.6 

15.2 

10.2 

3.8 

14.9 

0.7 

le: 

0 

-1.6 

-4.7 

-1.0 

-3.4 

-2.6 

-2.2 

-6.8 

-0.2 

T 

-1.5 

-3.9 

-0.9 

-3.0 

-2.7 

-0.8 

-5.6 

-0.2 

2 

-1.4 

-0.7 

0.4 

-0.7 

0.2 

0.4 

-1.9 

-0.0 

3 

2.0 

4.3 

-0.2 

2.0 

0.7 

-0.8 

4.4 

0.  T 

4 

3.6 

7.T 

2.6 

8.0 

7.2 

3.8 

15.6 

0.5 

5 

8.4 

11.9 

1.3 

6.4 

8.7 

7.8 

15.0 

0.6 

Grand  Mean*  9.7*  1T.9* 
Cultural  Activities; 


Arts-i 


0 

-3.T 

-6.T 

1 

-1.T 

-2.8 

2 

O.T 

3.T 

3 

5.0 

9.9 

4 

14.3 

21.9 

Jrafts: 

0 

-2.6 

-1.8 

T 

0.0 

-0.9 

2 

3.4 

3.9 

3 

3.7 

3.7 

4 

15.3 

8.3 

5 

24.2 

TO. 6 

6 

16.8 

31.8 

7 

22.6 

58.5 

2.2X    19. T*  11.2J 


-1.2 

-7.9 

-4.8 

-O.T 

-2.7 

-2.9 

0.5 

5.T 

T.5 

0.5 

14.9 

10. T 

6.4 

15.2 

17.0 

-0.3 

-0.9 

-0.7 

-0.3 

0.4 

-0.2 

1.T 

-0.7 

0.2 

0.6 

-0.6 

2.0 

0.5 

8.6 

4.6 

3.2 

18.4 

4.8 

10.5 

20.8 

30.0 

-9.6 

59.3 

64.  T 

3.6$    22. 2%  0.89 


-1.7 

-14.2 

-0.4 

-1.5 

-8.7 

-0.2 

1,  T 

8.6 

0.2 

3.2 

28.2 

0.7 

7.3 

41.6 

1.2 

-0.4 

-2.7 

-O.T 

-0.3 

-0.4 

0.0 

-0.6 

1.4 

0.  T. 

1.2 

9.3 

0.2 

5.2 

21.9 

0.7 

1T..2 

15.  T 

0.8 

19.9 

13.9 

1.4 

33.5 

-23.5 

2.0 

Control  factors  are  income,  SMSA,  agg,  ethnicity,  gender/work 
education,  marital  status,  number  of  children  and  number  of  work  hours. 

«  Different  grand  means  are  due  to  different  sample  sizes  for  responses 
to  rotated  questions. 
FRir"   M  Participation  index  *bas?d  on  Jazz*  classical  musid,  opera,  musical*, 
play*,,  ballet  and  iii^museumi ,  but  does  no£ jje^lect  reading  activity. 
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Classical  Music 

Attendance  at  classical  music  performances  is  also  related  to  more  in- 
volvement on  all  four  indices  but  in  varying  degrees  of  strength.  For  the 
away-from-home  recreational  activities  the  range  of  attendance  between 
lowest  and  highest  involvement  is  over  for  at-home  activities,  it  is 
about  T6J.  But  for  cultural  activities  and  arts/craftA,  the  associations 
are  much  stronger  with  a  spread  of  28%  and  over  60T  respectively  between 
those  with  lowest  versus  highest  participation  scores  on  the  index. 

Opera 

The  relationships  between  recreational  indices  and  opera  attendance 
are  generally  weaker  than  for  jazz  or  classical  music  performances.  Eoth 
at-home  and  away-from-home  activities  show  relatively  small  deviations  from 
the  mean.  Involvement  in  cultural  activities  has  some  association  with  at- 
tendance while  arts/crafts  involvement  shows  an  association  which  actually 
reverses  at  the  highest  level  (7)  of  activity,  although  there  are  relative- 
ly few  respondents  involved. 

Musicals 

More  regular  and  positive  associations  are  found  between  all  four  in- 
dices and  attendance  at  musicals.  The  association  is  strongest  for 
arts/ crafts  which  shows  a  range  from  1>  below  the  mean  (no  activities)  to 
59*  above  the  mean,  for  those  engaging  in  seven  arts/crafts  activities. 
The  other  dimensions  show  similarly  consistent  patterns  but  the  associa- 
tions are  not  as  strong.  As  will  be  found  with  plays  (below),  attendance 
is  more  strongly  related  to  away-from-home  recreational  activities  than  to 
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at-home  activities. 
Plays 

Attending  non-musical  stage  plays  is  also  associated  with  each  recrea- 
tional dimension  in  varying  degrees  of  strength.  The  following  figures 
show  the  range  of  deviation  from  the  mean  between  those  with  no  involvement 
and  those  with  highest  involvement  on  each  dimension: 


Again  involvement  on  the  arts/crafts  activity  index  shows  the  strong- 
est association  with  arts  attendance  in  the  case  of  plays. 


Cnce  agairi,  the  arts/crafts  dimension  is  the  major  predictor  of  at- 
tending the  ballet  with  38*  of  those  reporting  all  seven  arts/crafts  ac- 
tivities going  to  the  ballet  compared  to  less  than  4*  of  those  reporting  no 
arts/crafts  activities.  For  ballet,  participation  in  at-home  activities 
relates  more  consistently  with  attendance  than  participation  in  away-from- 
home  activities,  which  shows  lowest  ballet  attendance  for  those  with  inter- 
mediate amounts  of  away-from-home  activities.  This  pattern  stands  in  con- 
trast to  musicals  and  plays  where  away-from-home  activities  correlated  more 
strongly. 

Art  Museums 

Here  the  relations  with  the  arts/ crafts  index  are  lower  than  for  the 
other    three   dimensions    (activities  at-home,  away-from-hom6,  and  cultural 


Away-from-home 
At-home 

Cultural  activities 
Arts/crafts 


TT.3 
21.8 
64.8 


T7.5  percentage  points 


Ballet 
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activities).  The  strongest  association  is  with  cultural  activities,  with  a 
range  of  over  55%  between  those  with  least  and  most  involvement.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  cultural  activities  include  visits  to  non-art  museums, 
suggesting  considerable  overlap  in  visits  to  both  art  and  non-art  museums. 


Reading  literature  is  strongly  asiociated  with  all  four  recreation  in- 
dices, but  particularly  for  the  away-from-home  activities  —  which  is 
surprising  in  the  sense  that  such  reading  is  usually  done  at  home  and  not 
away  from  home.  The  relation  with  the  arts/crafts  index  shows  some  incon- 
sistencies in  the  overall  relation  unlike  the  case  for  most  other  arts  ac- 
tivities. 

Briefly,  fuller  involvement  in  each  recreational  dimension  (as  meas- 
ured by  participation  in  a  greater  number  of  activities  on  each  dimension) 
is  generally  associated  with  more  participation  in  each  of  the  arts.  More- 
over, this  pattern  is  maintained  after  controlling  for  a  series  of  nine 
background  variables  (Table  5.T.I).  People  who  report  themselves  as  more 
active  in  any  cluster  of  recreational  and  leisure  time  activities  are  also 
more  likely  to  report  attending  arts  events  —  and  reading  serious  forms  of 
literature.  The  arts/crafts  dimension  (which  involves  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  population)  is  a  particularly  strong  predictor  of  parti- 
cipation in  the  arts. 

These  relations  are  summarized  conveniently  in  the  final  columns  of 
Tables  5. TO  and  5. IT,  which  show  differences  in  the  overall  index  of  arts 
participation  (with  the  average  score  of  .8  as  described  in  Chapter  3)  by 
each   of  the  four  recreational  life-style  indices.    It  can  be  seen  in  Table 
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5#1T  that  arts  participation  rises  quite  regularly  and  consistently  for  all 
four  recreational  indices.  Consistent  with  the  pattern  of  results  noted 
abov*,  the  differences  in  participation  are  sharpest  for  the  arts/crafts 
dimension,  then  for  the  cultural  visits  dimensiort,  then  for  the  away-from- 
home  and  at-home  dimensions.  In  general,  the  range  of  adjusted  differences 
in  Table  5#TT  is  only  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  range  of  unad- 
justed differences  found  in  Table  5. TO.  That  rough  rule-of-thunb  probably 
should  be  applied  to  the  other  unadjusted  figures  we  have  examined  in  this 
chapter. 
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SUMMARY 


Several  findings  about  recreational  and  cultural  activities  have  em- 
erged in  this  chapter.  The  extent  of  adult  involvement  in  a  aeries  of  26 
separate  activities  ranged  considerably  from  a  high  of  84?  who  read  books 
or  magazines  to  a  low  of  T?  for  those  doing  backstage  work  for  jazz  and 
classical  music  performances. 

Involvement  in  these  activities  varies  among  sub-groups  of  the  popula- 
tion; the  better  educated,  those  from  wealthier  households >  and  younger 
adults  are  typically  most  likely  to  engage  in  each  recreational  activity 
generally,  with  education  being  the  single  strongest  predictor.  Evsn  after 
adjustment  for  other  demographic  variables,  education  emerges  as  the 
strongest  explanatory  factor  for  involvement  in  recreational  and  leisure 
time  activities  —  much  as  was  true  for  the  core  arts  participation  ques- 
tions in  Chapter  3. 

In  addition  to  considering  these  activities  individually,  we  deter- 
mined how  responses  formed  into  dimensions  or  clusters  of  activities  which 
tend  to  be  associated  with  each  other.  These  were  used  to  construct  in- 
dices of  leisure  life-styles.  Five  clusters  of  activities  were  identified 
and  tnese  were  classified  into  four  broad  categories:  activities  carried 
on  at  home;  those  occurring  away  from  home;  cultural  activities  and  arts 
and  crafts  activities.  An  analysis  of  population  sub-groups  again  revealed 
that  the  better-educated,  the  more  affluent  and  younger  adults  were  more 
likely  to  participate  in  each  of  these  life-styles  based  on  sets  of  recrea- 
tional activities. 

The  final  sections  of  this  chapter  examined  the  relationship  between 
arts  participation  and  each  recreational  activity  and  these  four  dimensions 
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of  recreational  life-styles.  Certain  recreational  activities  emerged  as 
moderate  correlates  of  arts  participation  —  particularly  visiting  (non- 
art)  museums,  historic  sites  and  arts/crafts  fairs;  general  reading  and 
readings  of  poetry;  and  attending  movies.  However*,  almost  all  recreational 
activities  were  related  to  more  arts  participation,  and  few  distinct  clus- 
terings of  recreational  activities  and  arts  activities  were  found. 

When  recreational  activities  were  clustered  into  general  life-style 
indices,  they  again  emerged  as  successful  predictors  of  arts  participation; 
the  greater  the  involvement  on  all  four  dimensions  (as  measured  by  number 
of  activities),  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  participation  in  the  arts. 
The  index  of  arts  and  crafts  participation  was  particularly  strong  in  its 
predictive  ability.  These  associations  were  maintained  when  controls  on 
background  factors  were  introduced. 
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Chapter  6 

ARTS  PARTICIPATION  VIA  THE  MASS  MEDIA 

The  mass  media  make  art  performances  available  to  the  general  public 
on  a  scale  far  beyond  that  of  live  performances  or  art  events,  Televisiori, 
radib,  and  recordings  can  transmit  the  arts  from  a  public  setting  to  more 
private  settings.  Performances  in  New  York,  Milari,  or  New  Orleans  can  be 
enjoyed  in  one's  own  home  or  car  or  even  at  the  beach.  In  order  to  azzezz 
the  nature  and  extent  of  arts  participation  through  the  mass  media ,  respon- 
dents were  asked  a  series  of  questions  on  this  subject  (Table  6.1). 

This  chapter  examines  respondents1  answers  to  these  mass  media  ques- 
tions (aggregated  for  the  three  months  «  Jun6,  November* ,  and  December  for 
which  they  were  asked).  The  following  questions  are  also  treated  by  furth- 
er analyses  of  the  responses: 

T)  What  is  the  extent  of  public  participation  in  each  of 
the  arts  via  each  of  three  mass  media?    What  are  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  arts  audiences  reached  through 
the  mass  media?    How  do  the  sizes  of  the  audiences 
compare  to  those  on  attendance  of  the  same  arts? 

2)  Do  people  with  certain  background  characteristics 
have  higher  rates  of  participation  in  the  arts  via 
the  mass  media? 

3)  Can  patterns  be  discerned  between  the  use  of  specific 
mass  media  and  participation  in  particular  arts? 
Does  participation  tend  to  be  organized  around  a 
specific  medium  for  a  variety  of  arts  or  around 

a  variety  of  media  for  a  particular  art?    For  example, 
are  respondents  more  likely  to  follow  several  art  forms 
through  recordings  or  follow  jazz  through  several  media? 

4)  Do  people  of  different  backgrounds  rely  on  a  broader 
range  of  mass  media  to  participate  in  a  particular  art 
forms?    Blacks  may  be  more  likely  to  listen  to  jazz  via 
the  radio,  but  are  blacks  or  whites  likely  to  follow 
jazz  through  more  types  of  media?    Are  these  differences 
better  accounted  for  by  other  factors? 
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5)  Do  people  of  different  backgrounds  participate  in  varying 
numbers  of  arts  through  television,  radid,  or  recordings? 
Are  these  differences  better  accounted  for  by  other  factors? 

6)  How  does  media  exposure  influence  attendance  of  public 
performances?    Media  exposure  could  either  substitute 
for  or  supplement  attendance  of  live  art  performances. 

7)  Are,  people  who  participate  in  the  arts  through  more 
media  channels  also  more  likely  to  attend  art  performances? 

1)  MASS  MEDIA  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

The  survey  included  questions  to  determine  the  usage  of  mass  media 
during  the  last  %2  months  for  arts  presentation — jazi,  classical  musid, 
oper&,  musicals*  non-musical  stage  playS,  ballet,  and  art  displays.  The 
mass  media  included  television,  radid,  and  audio  recordings  (tapes  or 
records).  Media  participation  in  non-musical  plays  was  restricted  to  radio 
and  television;  media  participation  in  ballet  and  the  visual  arts  was  res- 
tricted to  television. 

In  addition  to  these  questions  about  the  specific  use  of  the  media  for 
arts  participation,  an  additional  question  was  asked  about  the  extent  of 
the  respondents1  daily  televijion  viewing.  This  question  provides  a  better 
perspective  as  to  whether  television  viewing  facilitates  or  inhibits  atten- 
dance at  arts  performances.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to  see  whether 
greater  viewing  of  television  is  related  to  the  use  of  the  medium  for  arts 
events. 

Table  6.T  shows  the  exact  wording  of  the  questions  as  well  as  the 
responses  for  them.  For  example,  of  the  4037  respondents,  ?08  watched  a 
jazz  performance  on  television  and  3315  did  not;  no  data  were  available  for 
14  respondents.  Question  14,  which  has  a  unique  format  indicates  that  226 
respondents  reported  watching    television  less  than  half  an  hour    per  ds^, 
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745  respond entc  reported  watching  one  hour  per  day,  T040  respondents  (the 
mode)  reported  watching  two  hours  per  day',  etc. 
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Table  6,1:    Number  of  Respondents  Using  Media 
for  Arts  Content  (N-40371 


MIMA  PAJtTtCIPATtO* 


1* 


3" 


,  NumlMf  of  hours 


•  □  Nono/Pn't  wldi  ttoivlrion 


IS* 


0-  226  6- 

1-  745  7- 

2-  1040  8- 

3-  755  9- 
A-  551  10- 

■5-  274  11 


199 
44 
76 
11 
43 
47- 


17*. 


1ta. 


•  □No 


LAST  12  MONTHS,  m  ym  MM  a  |m 


14 


3315 
708 


•  □N« 


LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DM 


24 


3316 
697 


••  (OwHm§#mLJ^IT  12  MONTHS,) 1 


•  □No  3206 
iDYm  781 


50 


it*. 


LAST  12  MONTHS,  4M  ymt 


oDNo 
i  □  Ym 


3013 
1009 


15 


oDNo 


*•  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DM  you 


3211 
794 


32 


«.  (OwHnf  #M  LAST  12  MONTHS,)  DM  you 

3109 


oQ  No 
iQYn 


881 


47 


«w  LAST  12  MOUTHS,  OH  yn  wo**  — 


oDNo 
i  □  Yot 


3524 
499 


14 


».  (OmHusSm LAST  12 MOUTHS,) DM you  Knout* mm 


•  □No 

i  □  Ym 


} 


0*  to  17c 


3715 
282 


40 


LAST  11  MONTH!)  J I 


oDNo 

iDYn 


304 


23 


•  □Ho  3l«9 
'DY-  824 


24 


i  *•  last  1 2  monthsj  dm  ym 


•  □No 

iQYoo- 


3836 
171 


30 


LAST  1 2  MONTHSJ  DM  ymt  Mm  M  • 


••□Ho  3653 
i  □  Yoo  347 


37 


on  no 

i  □  Yoo 


>  LAST  12  MONTHS,  4M 

nl  I 
,  Of  TV 

2979 
1040 


18 


b.  Start*  «m  LAST  1 2  MONTHS,)  DM  ft 

» •(  •  mi  w«ilnl  o*o«o  p4oy7 

3836 

158  43 


•  □No 
i  □  Yoo 


20.  (During  Mm  LAST  12  MONTH*,)  DM  you 


26 


oDNo  3341 
i  □  Yoo  670 


21.  DwHnflSM  LAST  12  MONTHS,  «i 

oDNo  3088 


iDYoo 


920 


29 
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2)  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  FOR  MEDIA  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS 

After  the  sample  is  weighted  to  correct  any  discrepancies  in  propor- 
tions of  ag<y  se*f  and  rec*,  the  distribution  of  responses  can  be  general- 
ized to  the  U.S.  adult  population.  Table  6.2a  presents  these  estimated 
percentages  of  the  population  participating  in  the  arts  through  the  media, 
while  Table  6.2b  translates  these  percentages  into  numbers  of  adults  in  the 
U.S.  population.  For  purposes  of  comparisori,  the  population  estimates  of 
those  attending  live  performances  are  also  presented  in  the  first  table. 
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Table  6.2a:    Estimated  Percentages  of  U.S.  Adults  Participating  in  the 
Arts  via  TV,  Radio  and  Recordings 


Jazz 

Classical 
Music 

Cpera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Art 
Museums 

Via  TV 

18. OX 

24.8 

12.0 

20.4 

26.0 

16.4 

22.8 

Via  Radio 

18.0 

20.0 

7.2 

4.4 

3.6 

NA 

NA 

Via  Records/ 
tapes 

20.0 

22.0 

7.6 

8.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(Attended) 

(9.6) 

(13.0) 

(3.0) 

(18.7) 

(11.9) 

(4.0) 

(22. T) 

Table  6.2b:    Estimates  of  U.S.  Adults  Participating  in  the 

Arts  via  TV,  Radio  and  Recordings    (in  thousands) 


Jazz 

Classical 
Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Art 
Museums 

Via 

TV 

29,724 

40,604 

19,776 

33,384 

42,568 

26,820 

37,344 

Via 

Radio 

29,740 

32,660 

11,576 

7,096 

6,248 

NA 

NA 

Via 

Records/ 

32,928 

36,  TOO 

12,228 

13,668 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Tapes 


Table  6.2c:    Percentage  of  U.S.  Adults  Watching  TV  Various  Numbers  of  Hours 
on  an  Average  Day 


Cumulative 

0  hours  5.6%  5.6% 

1  18.4  24.0 

2  26.0  50.0 

3  18.8  68.8 

4  13.6  82.4 

5  6.8  89.2 

6  4.8  94.0 

7  1.2  95.2 
8+  hours            4.8  100.0 
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Reading  across  Table  6.2a  provides  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of 
the  adult  public  who  u&e  one  medium  to  participate  in  various  art  forms. 
Classical  music,  playd,  and  art  exhibits  draw  the  largest  audiences  on 
television;  jazz  and  classical  music  attract  the  largest  audiences  via  ra- 
dio as  well  as  through  recordings.  (The  comparisons  are  not  entirely 
parallel  since  not  all  arts  activities  are  distributed  through  each  of 
these  media.) 

On  the  other  hand,  reading  down  the  columns  of  Table  6.2a  indicates 
the  proportion  of  the  public  reached  by  each  medium  for  each  art  form. 
Each  of  the  three  media  reaches  a  jazz  audience  of  about  one-fifth  of  the 
adult  public  or  an  audience  roughly  double  that  of  recent  attendees  of  live 
jazz  performances.  A  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  U.S.  adults  participate  in 
classical  music  through  each  of  the  media  (not  necessarily  the  same  indivi- 
duals through  each  medium),  which  is  also  about  twice  the  audience  size  of 
recent  attendees  of  a  live  performance.  The  opera  audience  via  either  ra- 
dio or  recordings  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  opera's  television  audience, 
which  is  fou*  times  as  large  as  the  audience  of  recent  live  performances. 
Two  to  four  times  as  many  people  follow  musicals  on  television  as  on  radio 
or  recordings,  an  audience  size  which  is  only  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
live  musicals.  Similarly,  a  much  larger  audience  follows  ballet  on  televi- 
sion than  at  live  performances.  Finally,  the  number  of  people  who  visit 
art  exhibits  is  approximately  equal  to  the  television  audience  for  discus- 
sion and  presentations  of  visual  art.  In  short,  television  usually  cap- 
tures a  larger  audience  for  the  arts  than  do  other  media  or  lwe  "core"  art 
performances. 

The  percentage  of  respondents  who  estimated  the  number  of  hours  spent 
watching    television    is^resented  in  Table  6,2c.    (The  percentages  reflect 
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corrective  weightings  for  ag<,  se*,  and  race  to  approximate  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation more  accurately.)  Based  on  the  respondents f  reports  of  their  view- 
ing habits,  half  of  American  adults  watch  two  or  fewer  hours  of  television 
per  day,  while  a  sizeable  proportion — almost  a  third — watches  four  or  more 
hours  per  day,  and  only  a  very  sm8ll  proportion  watch  less  than  a  half  hour 
per  day.  Television  viewing  has  truly  become  an  ingrained  part  of  the 
everyday  leisure  activities  of  the  American  public. 
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3)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  MEDIA  USAGE 

Media  usage  varies  among  sub-groups  based  on  background  factors  such 
as  income,  ag*f  ethnicity-rac*,  gender*,  and  education.  Tables  6.3a  and 
6.3b  present  these  variables  as  predictors  of  media  usag*,  while  Tables 
6.4a  and  6.4b  show  the  same  associations  for  each  variable  after  adjustment 
for  the  impact  of  the  other  four  variables.  Comparing  the  two  tables  re- 
veals the  most  important  predictors  and  explanatory  factors  of  participa- 
tion in  five  arts  activities  via  the  ftass  media. 

The  most  important  predictor  of  participating  in  the  arts  through  the 
media  is  typically  educational  level.  The  other  predictors  fluctuate  in 
importance,  but  gender  is  almost  always  the  poorest  predictor.  The  more 
important  relationships  for  arts  participation  through  the  mass  media  are 
discussed  below. 

Before  discussing  the  results  of  these  analysed,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  caution  is  needed  in  considering  the  ethnicity-race  factor.  The 
Census  Eureau  interviewers  did  collect  information  about  the  respondents1 
ethnic-racial  background,  including  the  country  or  the  ethnic  group  with 
which  the  respondent  identified  or  felt  was  their  country  of  origin.  How- 
ever*, ethnic-racial  background  can  be  very  difficult  to  measure;  respon- 
dents sometimes  don't  even  know  their  ethnic-racial  origins,  Because  of 
such  measurement  problems,  we  have  presented  no  formal  analysis  of  this 
variable  in  the  text,  although  ethnic  distinctions  are  provided  in  the 
tables  in  this  chapter. 

Amount  of  Television  Viewing 
The  number  of  hours  of  viewing    television    generally   decreases  with 
higher    age    and    education  levels,  but  most  of  the  variation  within  income 
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Table  6,3a:    Arts  Participation  Via  Hedia  and  Average  Number  of  Daily  TV  Hours  by 

Background  Factors:  Parcentage  of  Respondents  Above  or  Belov  the  Grand  Mean 


Grand  Mean: 

Income; 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  over 
Not  ascertained 

Age: 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Ethnic-Race: 
White,  Other  Origin 
White,  British  Isles 
White,  W.  Europe 
White,  E.  Europe 
Hispanic 

Black  (ex.  Hispanic) 
Other  Races 

White  (unknown  origin) 

Sex: 
Male 
Female 

Education: 
Grade  school 
Some  high  school 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
College  graduate 
Graduate  school 


Claaaical 

Claaaical 

Claaaical 

Jazz  on 

Jazz  on 

Jazz  on 

Muaic 

Muaic 

Muaic  on 

TV 

Radio 

Recording 

on  TV 

on  Radio 

Recording 

TV  Hot 

18.  IX 

18.3Z 

20. 2X 

24. 7X 

20.  IX 

22. 2X 

2.95 

-5.3 

-2.3 

-6.9 

-10.2 

-8.2 

-11.3 

.62 

-6.3 

0.3 

-5.7 

-8.8 

-5.5 

-8.2 

.41 

-3.5 

-2.2 

-3.3 

-3.2 

-5.5 

-3.9 

.17 

1.8 

0.7 

2.0 

2.5 

0.7 

1.5 

.07 

3.5 

1.1 

4.1 

5.0 

5.1 

5.5 

-.48 

8.3 

2.1 

9.9 

21.7 

19.5 

15.9 

-.53 

3.9 

0.4 

1.6 

1.2 

3.6 

6.5 

-.35 

0.1 

6.8 

6.9 

-8.9 

-7.9 

-6.1 

.22 

5.0 

7.7 

8.0 

-3.3 

2.2 

3.7 

-.09 

-1.0 

-2.0 

-2.1 

1.2 

4.£ 

3.1 

-.51 

0.9 

-1.5 

-0.8 

9.4 

3.2 

3.6 

-.19 

1.9 

-4.2 

-4.5 

8.3 

2.6 

3.8 

.04 

-5.7 

-10.2 

-10.2 

1.0 

-2.8 

-5.7 

.47 

-14.6 

-16.4 

-18.8 

-5.1 

-7.1 

-12.7 

.70 

-1.8 

-2.3 

-1.8 

-0.4 

0.1 

1.3 

-.06 

2.1 

-1.8 

-2.5 

4.5 

1.5 

4.0 

.00 

-1.3 

-3.2 

-1.5 

2.6 

-0.5 

-2.0 

-.16 

-2.1 

-1.7 

1.2 

15.8 

11.0 

12.2 

-.03 

-1.1 

0.1 

-0.5 

-3.0 

-0.4 

-6.4 

.00 

9.9 

18.3 

16.7 

-8.8 

-4.2  • 

-10.0 

.66 

3.0 

4.7 

0.5 

5.4 

8.4 

8.6 

-.58 

-5.7 

-6.8 

-17.0 

-6.0 

-13.4 

-6.0 

-.06 

1.6 

2.2 

1.2 

-1.2 

0.5 

-0.9 

-.21 

-1.4 

-1.9 

-1.0 

1.1 

-0.5 

0.8 

.19 

-13.1 

-10.9 

-15.6 

-14.8 

-11.2 

-15.9 

.26 

-7.9 

-6.6 

-8.4 

-12.2 

-8.4 

-12.1 

.77 

-1.4 

-2.1 

-2.9 

-2.9 

-6.6 

-6.3 

.25 

3.5 

3.0 

5.4 

3.7 

1.1 

4.5 

-.31 

8.0 

9.1 

12.2 

15.4 

19.7 

20.5 

-.71 

17.8 

16.0 

18.9 

24.2 

31.2 

33.3 

-1.04 
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Table  6.3b:    Arts  ?erticipetion  Via  Madia  by  Background  fectore:    Percentage  of  Reepondente 
Abova  or  Below  tha  Grand  Kaan 


Opera 

Opera 

Muaical 

Muaical 

Mufflcsl  on 

?lav 

?lav 

Ballet 

Art  Muai 

on  TV 

on  Kadio 

Recording 

on  TV 

on  Radio 

Recording 

on  TV 

on  Radio 

on  TV 

on  TV 

Grind  Mash ! 

12,  IX 

7.2* 

7.6X 

20.62 

4.5* 

8.5* 

26. 4% 

3.8% 

16.7X 

23. 1*X 

- 

xncome  * 

Und«r  S5  000 

-5.0 

-2.0 

-4.3 

-9.5 

-0.9 

-4.1 

-13.3 

-0.1 

-5.1 

-10.3 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

-4.1 

-1.9 

-3.3 

-5.8 

-2.0 

-4.1 

-7.7 

0.2 

-5.8 

-7.3 

$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 

-2.7 

-0.8 

-1.2 

-4.1 

-0.8 

-3.7 

-5.9 

-0.7 

-5.2 

-5.4 

1.1 

-0.8 

0.3 

1.3 

-0.4 

-0.3 

1.8 

0.3 

1.6 

0.3 

325  000  -  SAQ  999 

2.9 

0.9 

1.7 

5.7 

0.1 

4.1 

7.5 

0.8 

4.9 

9.6 

$50,000  and  ovar 

12.0 

7.5 

5.8 

15.1 

7.0 

11.9 

28.3 

-1.7 

12.1 

19.6 

0.8 

3.4 

4.1 

1.8 

3.5 

2.4 

-0.3 

-1.0 

1.5 

-2.4 

A**! 

18-24 

-6.6 

-3.0 

-4.5 

-4.6 

-2.1 

-1.7 

-4.7 

0.7 

«*.2 

-5.0 

25-34 

-3.8 

-1.2 

-2.3 

1.3 

-0.1 

-1.2 

3.0 

0.9 

-0.4 

3.3 

35-44 

0.7 

-1.1 

1.2 

-1.0 

0.4 

2.2 

1.5 

-0.5 

1.8 

1.0 

45-54 

6.3 

4.6 

4.0 

4.3 

3.6 

5.4 

4.6 

0.3 

3.5 

3.7 

55-64 

6.5 

2.4 

4.9 

2.0 

-0.4 

1.2 

0.5 

-0.7 

4.2 

2.6 

65-74 

1.6 

0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

-1.1 

-3.8 

-2.8 

-1.1 

0.0 

-3.1 

75-96 

1.3 

-0.2 

-0.6 

-3.4 

-0.3 

-5.6 

-9.1 

-1.5 

-2.5 

-10.8 

Ethnic-Race : 

White,  Othar  Origin 

-0.1 

0.2 

-0.1 

-0.9 

-0.3 

0.7 

-0.4 

0.1 

-0.3 

0.2 

White,  Britiah  Xalaa 

-0.4 

-1.6 

2,1 

3.9 

-0.6 

-  3.3 

5.6 

1.3 

1.6 

2.6 

White,  W.  Europe 

-0.2 

-0.8 

0.8 

1.1 

'-0.3 

0.5 

3.6 

-1.4 

-0.0 

1.7 

White,  E.  Europe 
Hispanic 

14.8 

13.8 

11.1 

12.3 

4.4 

3.8 

19.2 

-0.3 

15.3 

4.1 

-1.8 

-1.7 

-4.2 

-1.6' 

-0.1 

-4.9 

-11.2 

2.6 

-1.1 

-6.4 

Black  (ex.  Hiapanic) 

-2.7 

-1.5 

-3.6 

-2.6 

0.4 

-6.4 

-7.2 

-1.0 

-5.5 

-3.0 

Other  Racee 

7.5 

4.9 

0.8 

-1.3 

3.7 

0.9 

-4.6 

-1.6 

9.1 

0.9 

White  (unknown  origin) 

6.7 

-3.7 

-2.4 

-2.5 

0.8 

-1.8 

-2.6 

-2.1 

-2.0 

-6.1 

Sex: 
Male 

-1.6 

0.1 

-0.3 

-1.5 

0.3 

-1.2 

-0.7 

-0.1 

-4.4 

0.3 

Female 

1.4 

-0.1 

0.3 

1.3 

-0.2 

1.1 

0.6 

0.1 

3.8 

-0.3 

Education: 

Grade  achool 

-7.8 

-3.0 

-4.8 

-11.4 

-3.3 

-6,5 

-19.6 

-2.9 

-8.8 

-18.0 

Some  high  achool 

-4.3 

-2.9 

-4.1 

-11.5 

-1.2 

-5.7 

-14.7 

-1.5 

-8.0 

-11.1 

High  achool  graduate 

-1.6 

-3.0 

-1.2 

-2.6 

-1.6 

-3.3 

-3.1 

-0.7 

-3.7 

-2.1 

Some  college 

2.1 

1.5 

0.2 

6.0 

0.5 

0.4 

5.8 

1.0 

1.7 

5.9 

College  graduate 

6.4 

6.4 

7.7 

9.6 

4.7 

13.2 

17.2 

1.6 

15.5 

13.4 

Graduate  achool 

11.3 

11.0 

10.1 

18.8 

6.3 

15.4 

27.3 

5.2 

17.7 

19.9 

9 
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can  be  accounted  for  by  associated  background  variables,  Eoth  younger  and 
older  individuals  are  likely  to  spend  more  time  viewing  television  than 
averag*,  but  much  of  the  difference  in  the  higher  rate  for  older  individu- 
als is  attributable  to  other  factors.  Males  are  slightly  less  likely  to 
watch  more  hours  than  females,  but  this  difference  essentially  disappears 
if  other  variables  are  held  equal.  Blacks  are  markedly  more  likely  than 
the  average  to  watch  televisiori,  while  "other"  races  are  markedly  less 
likely  than  average.  About  two-thirds  of  the  greater  than  average  rate  for 
black  viewing  seems  due  to  race  per  se. 

Jazz 

Watching  jazz  on  television  is  more  frequent  among  the  better  educated 
and  more  affluent.  These  differences  are  only  slightly  reduced  after  ad- 
justment for  other  background  factors.  Those  aged  25-34  are  most  likely  to 
watch  jazz  on  television  but,  when  other  background  factors  are  controlled, 
the  55-64  year  group  emerge  as  the  most  frequent  viewers  of  jazz  on  televi- 
sion. Among  all  ethnic-racial  group*,  blacks  are  most  likely  to  watch  jazz 
on  televisiori,  a  rate  which  is  slightly  increased  when  other  factors  are 
held  equal. 

Those  with  higher  incomes  are  only  slightly  more  likely  to  listen  to 
jaz",  on  the  radio.  The  rate  of  listening  to  jazz  on  the  radio  increases 
fairly  strongly  with  rising  education  levels,  but  drops  with  rising  age 
levels.  Women  are  slightly  less  likely  to  listen  to  jazz  on  the  radio  than 
are  males.  The  rate  of  listening  to  jazz  on  the  radio  for  blacks  is  not- 
ably the  highest. 

Listening  to  jazz  on  recordings  increases  with  higher  income  and  edu- 
cation  levels,    but  gradually  decreases,  however*,  with  age.    Women  and  men 
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do  not  significantly  differ  in  rate  of  listening  to  jazz  recordings.  As  is 
the  case  with  television  and  radio,  blacks  are  also  the  group  most  likely 
to  listen  to  jazz  recordings. 

Classical  Music 

Watching  classical  music  on  television  is  more  prevalent  among  those 
in  higher  income  bracket*,  but  most  of  the  differences  are  attributable  to 
other  factor*,  most  likely  education.  Younger  groups  are  least  likely  to 
watch  classical  music  on  television;  those  aged  45-64  are  most  likely  tc 
watch.  Gender  differences  in  this  case  are  small,  with  men  slightly  lower 
than  women.  Blacks  are  least  likely  to  watch  classical  music  on  televi- 
sion.   The  rate  of  watching  rises  strongly  with  educational  level. 

Both  increased  levels  of  income  and  education  are  associated  with 
greater  likelihood  of  listening  to  classical  music  on  the  radio,  but  much 
of  the  strength  of  income  as  a  predictor  is  due  to  other  associated  fac- 
tors; agairt,  education  is  the  probably  explanatory  variable.  The  young  and 
tne  old  are  less  likely  to  listen  to  this  music  on  the  radio,  but  the  low 
rate  for  the  elderly  (over  65)  is  due  largely  to  other  factors. 

Just  as  in  radio  and  television  consumptiori,  listening  to  classical 
music  recordings  has  a  strong  positive  relationship  to  education  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  to  income.  Agairi,  in  contrast  to  educatiori,  the  strength  of 
income  as  a  predictor  is  largely  attributable  to  other  associated  factors. 
Classical  recordings  are  most  popular  among  those  aged  25-64,  but,  other 
with  factors  held  equal,  these  recordings  gain  increased  popularity  with 
age  until  there  is  a  drop  among  those  aged  65-74.  Males  are  slightly  less 
likely  than  females  to  listen  to  classical  recordings.  Whites  of  East  Eu- 
ropean descent  are  notably  more  likely  to  listen  to    classical  recording*, 
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while  blacks  have  a  markedly  lower  rate.  However*,  if  the  influence  of  oth- 
er background  factors  is  removed,  blacks  are  the  only  ethnic-racial  group 
that  markedly  diverges  from  the  national  average, 

Cpera 

Watching  opera  on  television  becomes  r.ore  common  in  groups  with  higher 
income,  but  much  of  this  difference  is  due  to  other  related  factors.  It  is 
also  more  frequent  as  age  increase*,  peaking  with  those  aged  45-64.  More- 
over*, the  effect  of  age  is  diminished  by  other  factors— those  over  45  are 
much  more  likely  to  watch  opera  on  television  than  those  younger  if  adjust- 
ments are  made  for  other  background  variables.  "Other"  races  are  also  more 
likely  to  watch  opera  on  television.  Females  are  only  slightly  more  likely 
to  watch  than  males.  Education  is  th3  strongest  of  these  predictors  fcr 
watching  opera  on  televisiori,  even  though  this  relationship  Is  somewhat 
suppressed  after  adjustment  for  other  factors.  In  this  cas£,  agi,  income 
and  education  together  explain  most  of  the  variation. 

Listening  to  opera  on  the  radio  is  noticeably  more  common  among  those 
with  incomes  greater  than  $50,000,  but  most  of  this  difference  is  due  to 
other  factors  such  as  age  and  education.  It  is  also  more  frequent  among 
persons  over  44  years  old,  and  adults  with  higher  education  levels. 

Those  with  higher  incomes  and  educational  levels  are  more  likely  to 
listen  to  classical  music  recording*,  but  once  again  the  differences  by  in- 
come are  largely  attributable  to  other  factors.  The  rate  of  listening  to 
these  recordings  increases  until  the  ages  of  55-64,  and  then  drops  shar- 
ply. 
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Musicals 


Watching  musicals  on  television  is  considerably  more  common  3mong 
those  with  higher  incomes  (about  half  of  the  variation  is  due  to  other  fac- 
tors) and  among  those  with  higher  education  levels.  The  youngest  and  old- 
est groups  are  least  likely  to  watch,  while  those  aged  45—54  are  most  like- 
ly to  watch.  When  other  factors  are  controlled  those  over  45  years  old  are 
more  likely  than  younger  groups  to  watch  musicals  on  television.  Females 
are  slightly  more  likely  to  watch  than  are  males,  particularly  when  other 
factors  are  held  equal.  "Other"  races  watch  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the 
average  when  other  background  factors  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Few  groups  deviate  much  from  the  average  in  terms  of  listening  to  mu- 
sicals on  the  radio.  Those  earning  over  $50,000,  those  aged  45-54.  and 
"other"  races  are  the  exceptions — each  of  these  groups  is  clearly  more 
likely  than  the  average  to  listen  to  musicals  on  the  radio.  (The  greater 
propensity  does  not  hold  for  "other"  races  after  adjustments  for  the  impact 
of  other  factors.)  Moreover4,  higher  levels  of  education  are  clearly  associ- 
ated with  higher  rates  of  listening. 

Those  in  higher  income  brackets  or  educational  levels  are  more  likely 
to  listen  to  musicals  on  recordings.  The  likelihood  of  listening  to 
recordings  also  rises  with  ag6,  but  begins  to  drop  among  those  aged  55-64. 
Hispanics  and  blacks  (as  well  as  "other"  races  if  other  factors  are  held 
equal)  are  the  ethnic-racial  groups  least  likely  to  listen  to  musicals  on 
recordings.  Females  are  slightly  more  likely  than  males  to  listen  to 
recordings  of  musicali,  but  gender  is  not  a  major  factor  here. 


Watching  plays  on  television  is  mere  common  among    those    with  higher 


Plays 
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income  and  education  levels.  Those  under  24  years  and  those  over  65  years 
are  least  likely  to  watch.  Hispanic* ,  blacks  and  "other"  races  are  less — 
likely  than  the  average  to  watch.  Males  are  slightly  less  likely  than  fe- 
males to  watch  television  plays. 

The  rates  for  listening  to  plays  on  radio  exhibit  little  variation 
across  the  background  variables.  Those  earning  $50,000  or  mor*,  the  older 
aged  groups,  "other"  races  and  whites  of  unknown  origiri,  are  less  likely 
than  the  average  to  listen  to  plays  on  the  radio.  The  strongest  associa- 
tion is  with  education — those  with  higher  education  are  more  likely  to 
listen  to  plays  on  the  radio. 

Ballet 

Those  with  higher  income  or  education  levels  are  more  likely  to  watch 
ballet  on  television.  Watching  also  rises  with  age,  peaking  with  those 
aged  55-64.  "Other"  races  are  more  likely  than  the  average  to  watch,  while 
blacks  are  the  least  likely.  Women  are  markedly  more  likely  than  men  to 
watch  ballet  on  television.  These  trends  are  maintained  after  adjustment 
for  other  factors. 

Art 

Watching  art-related  programs  on  television  is  more  common  among  those 
with  higher  income  and  educational  levels.  The  viewing  of  these  programs 
has  a  curvilinear  relation  with  sg6,  peaking  with  those  aged  45-54. 
Hispanics  and  whites  of  unknown  origins  are  the  least  likely  to  watch  these 
programs . 
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Table  6.1a:   MCA-AdJusted  Arts  Participation  Via  Media  and  Average  Number  of  Daily  TV  Hours  bj 
Background  Factors:  Percentage  of  Respondents  Above  or  Eelow  the  Grand  Mean 


Classical 

Classical 

Classical 

Jazz  on 

Jazz 

Jazz  on 

VMa»ai  Via 

Music 

Music 

riM  oiv 

Music  on 

TV 

on  Radio 

Recording 

on  TV 

on  Radio 

Recording 

TV  Hot 

Grand  Mean: 

18. T* 

18.3)5 

20.2% 

21.71? 

20.  1* 

22.21 

2.951 

Income: 

Under  $5,000 

-1.6 

-2.0 

-8.8 

-4.T 

-3.6 

-5.6 

.11; 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

-1.1 

3.T 

-1.0 

-1.3 

-1.5 

-2.6  . 

.13 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

-2.0 

-0.8 

-1.3 

0.T 

-2.5 

-0.5 

.05 

£15  OOO  _  i2U  QQQ 

1  .  c 

T  f 

c  .  1 

i  r 
i .  i 

TP 

$25,000  -  $19,999 

2.5' 

-0.7 

3.3 

T.O 

1.5 

0.7 

-.19 

$50,000  and  over 

1.2 

-2.1 

6.5 

8.5 

7.2 

3.1 

-.08 

Not  ascertained 

1.0 

1.0 

1.8 

1.3 

2.0 

1.5 

-.25 

Age: 

18-21 

-2.3 

2.9 

0.1 

-10.0 

-7.7 

-6.7 

.28 

25-31 

2.0 

6.0 

7.2 

-8.0 

-1.2 

-0.2 

.07 

35-11 

-2.7 

-1.1 

-1.3 

-1.0 

2.8 

1.0 

-.30 

15-51 

1.5 

-0.1 

-0.1 

10.7 

3.5 

5.0 

-.08 

55-61 

1.2 

-1.0. 

-2.5 

1  T.O 

I  law 

1.6 

5.9 

-.01 

65-71 

-0.T 

-7.3 

-5.6 

6.9 

1.2 

-1.0 

-.09 

75-96 

-6.5 

-12.6 

-1T.3 

1.1 

-0.2 

-5.3 

.11 

Ethnic— Rac  a ! 

M  v*#e#  •  V     HW ^»  V*  • 

WhiU,  Other  Origin 

-1.8 

-2.2 

-2.0 

-0.1 

0.2 

t.r. 

-.05 

Whit*,  British  Isles 

0.9 

-1.7 

-3.T 

0.1 

-2.1 

0.6 

.07 

Whit*,  W.  Europe 

-1.6 

-2.8 

-1.2 

T.8 

-0.3 

-2.T 

-.10 

WhiW,  E.  Europe 

-2.9 

-0.5 

2.T 

IC.9 

7.1 

9.9 

-.06 

Hispanic 

1.1 

-0,3 

1.6 

3.3 

1.5 

-1.T 

-.13 

Black  (ex.  Hispanic) 

11.1 

t7.6 

17.2 

-1.8 

-1.T 

-5.5 

.18 

Other  Races 

-0.9 

0.3 

-5.6 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-.27 

White  (unknown  origin) 

-2.0 

-2.9 

-12.7 

-0.6 

-8.T 

-0.3 

-.15 

Sex: 

Male 

T.6 

2.1 

0.3 

-1.7 

-1.7 

-1.8 

-.01 

Female 

-1.1 

-2,T 

-0.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

.01 

Education: 

Grade  school 

-11.1 

-7.T 

-9.3 

-18.6 

-11.1 

-13.  r 

-.10 

Some  high  school 

-6.9 

-5.0 

-1.5 

-13.6 

-7.3 

-10.6 

.53 

High  school  graduate 

-1.1 

-2.T 

-3.0 

-2.8 

-5.8 

-6.0 

.22 

Some  college 

3.3 

T.6 

3.0 

6.T 

2.2 

1.1 

-.22 

College  graduate 

6.6 

7.T 

8.8 

16.5 

17.1 

18.1 

-.15 

Graduate  school 

16. T 

T1.2 

15.2 

23.8 

26.2 

28.6 

-.60 
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Tabla  6.4b*   MCA-Adjustsd  Arta  Participation  Via  Madia  by  Background  Factors: 
Farcantagaa  of  laapondants  Abova  or  lalov  tha  Grand  Maan 


Grand  Maan: 

Incosa: 
Undar  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  ovar 
Not  aacartainad 

Ait: 

18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75-96 

Ethnic-taca: 
Whlta,  Othar  Origin 
Uhlta,  lritiih  Itlas 
Vhita,  V*  Europa 
Whlta,  I.  luropa 
Hispanic 

Hack  (ax*  Hiapanic) 
Othar  Kacaa 

Vhita  (unknown  origin) 

Sax: 
Mala 
Fault 

Education: 
Grada  school 
Soma  high  school 
High  school  graduata 
Sonc  collaga 
Collaga  graduata 
Graduata  school 


Opara 

Opara 

Opara  on 

Musical 

Musical 

Mualcal  on 

nay 

my 

lallat 

Art  Must  us* 

on  TV 

on  Radio 

Bacording 

on  TV 

on  Radio 

lacordlng 

on  TV 

on  Radio 

on  TV 

on  TV 

12.  IX 

7.2Z 

7.6X 

20. 6  X 

4.5X 

8.5X 

26.4X 

3.8X 

16.7X 

23.  IX 

-3.7 

-0.4 

-2.1 

-8.4 

-0.2 

-0.3 

-6.8 

0.8 

-3.5 

-7.3 

-2*6 

-0.4 

-1.4 

-3.7 

-1.0 

-0.8 

-2.7 

0.8 

-3.4 

-3.8 

-0.9 

0.8 

0.6 

-2.2 

-0.0 

-1.8 

-2.7 

-0.4 

-3.0 

-3.3 

1.2 

-0.8 

0.2 

1.2 

-0.4 

-0.4 

0.8 

0.1 

2.0 

-0.2 

1.7 

-0.6 

-0.7 

4.0 

-0.7 

1.2 

3.0 

'  0.4 

2.8 

6.9 

5.2 

2*2 

0.4 

8.2 

3.8 

2.7 

17.1 

-3.7 

4.1 

12.9 

-0.7 

2.5 

3.2 

1.3 

3.3 

1.6 

-1.5 

-1.0 

-0.1 

-3.3 

-5.6 

-5.0 

-4.5 

-3.6 

-2.3 

-1.6 

-5.4 

-0.6 

-7.0 

-4.8 

-6.1 

-2.9 

-4.4 

-1.3 

-1.2 

-3.7 

-0.3 

0.2 

-3.6 

0.3 

-1.6 

-1.6 

-0.5 

-3.6 

-0.3 

1.6 

-0.7 

-0.7 

0.3 

-2.5 

6.9  , 

5.6 

4.7 

4.6 

3.8 

M 

4.7 

1.3 

4.2 

4.0 

7.9 

4.2 

6.1 

3.6 

0.6 

2.6 

2.5 

0.1 

6.5 

4.9 

4.0 

3.1 

2.8 

3.5 

0.2 

-1.6 

1.9 

0.0 

4.4 

2.1 

5.9 

3.8 

3.8 

1.8 

1.7 

-2.7 

-0.4 

-0.3 

3.5 

-3.5 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

-0.9 

-0.2 

0.8 

-0.6 

0.2 

-0.2 

-0.3 

-3.0 

-2.8 

0.4 

1.1 

-1.4 

1.4 

2.3 

1.3 

-1.9 

-0.6 

-0.9 

-0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

-0.3 

0.4 

3.2 

-1.1 

0.1 

1.2 

11.4 

11.8 

8.8 

9.0 

3.5 

2.0 

16.1 

-0.5 

12.3 

2.0 

1.3 

-0.6 

-2.6 

1.6 

1.0 

-2.9 

-5.9 

2.6 

3.4 

0.1 

-0.2 

-1.1 

-1.6 

0.1 

1.2 

-4.5 

-2.6 

-1.7 

-3.0 

1.5 

5.6 

1.1 

-2.4 

-6.6 

1.4 

-4.2 

-12.4 

-2.2 

3.4 

-3.7 

-3.7 

-2.1 

0.3 

2.8 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

-1.3 

2.4 

-2.1 

-1.6 

-0.7 

-0.4 

-1.9 

0.1 

-2.1 

-2.0 

-0.3 

-4.8 

0.0 

1.4 

0.6 

0.4 

1.7 

-O.l 

1.9 

1.8 

0.3 

4.2 

0.0 

-11.8 

-4.2 

-6.1 

-11.4 

-4.3 

-4.7 

-16.9 

-3.0 

-9.2 

-16.7 

-5.5 

-2.7 

-4.3 

-10.8 

-1.3 

-5.1 

-12.6 

-1.6 

-8.0 

-9.8 

-1.1 

-2.4 

-1.3 

-2.2 

-1.2 

-3.2 

-2.8 

-0.5 

-3.5 

-1.7 

4.4 

2.5 

1.1 

7.1 

1.0 

0.3 

5.9 

1.1 

2.4 

6.3 

7.0 

5.7 

7.8 

8.2 

4.4 

11.9 

14.3 

1.4 

15.2 

11.1 

10.3 

8.1 

8.5 

14.9 

5.5 

12.9 

22.6 

4.6 

16.0 

16.0 
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4)  DIMENSIONS  CF  ART  PARTICIPATION  VIA  THE  MASS  MEDIA 

The  analysis  above  reveals  that  certain  sub-groups  (e.g.,  ethnic 
groups)  are  more  likely  to  follow  a  particular  art  form  through  all  three 
media  (televisiori,  radio  end  recordings).  Either  of  two  assumptions  can  be 
drawn  from  this  finding.  First,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  is  the 
same  people  within  the  sub-group  viio  are  following  their  favorite  arts 
through  all  possible  media.  However*,  it  is  equally  plausible  that  people 
may  have  a  preferred  (or  more  readily  available)  medium  through  which  they 
participate  in  their  favorite  art  forms.  A  factor  analysis  of  participa- 
tion in  the  arts  via  the  three  mass  media  indicates  the  ways  in  which  par- 
ticipation in  the  various  art  forms  through  each  of  three  mass  media  forms 
tend  to  be  grouped. 

The  results  of  the  factor  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  6.5  and  reveal 
four  clusters-  The  composition  of  these  clusters  consisting  of  strongly 
correlated  media  variables  will  be  discussed  below.  In  additiori,  the  first 
and  second  clusters  are  graphically  displayed  in  Diagram  6.T.  The  first 
cluster  (or  factor)  lies  along  the  horizontal  axis,  and  is  composed  of 
those  variables  grouped  farthest  to  the  right  on  this  axis  with  strong  in- 
tercorrelations.  The  second  cluster  is  similarly  identifiable  along  the 
vertical  axis. 

In  Table  6.5,  the  first  cluster  consists  of  those  who  tend  to  pursue  a 
range  of  arts  through  television.  This  cluster  shows  a  relatively  strong 
association  among  watching  art  exhibits,  playS,  ballet,  operS,  musicals, 
and  classical  music  on  television.  (These  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk.) 
Television  viewing  of  jazz  performances  is  weakly  associated  with  this 
cluster.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  hours  spent  watching  telev- 
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ision  shows  almost  no  relationship  to  this  cluster  focusing  on  television 
viewing  of  the  arts. 

A  second  cluster  reveals  the  participation  of  jazz  enthusiasts  who 
tend  to  follow  jazz  performances  on  all  three  medii,  televisiori,  radid,  and 
recordings. 

A  third  cluster  identifies  a  group  that  primarily  follows  the  arts 
through  radio  broadcasts.  This  group  listens  to  operas,  musicals,  and 
classical  music  on  the  radio  as  well  as  to  recordings  of  operas. 

A  fourth  cluster  consists  mostly  of  listeners  to  recordings  of  operi, 
classical  music  and  musicals  and  to  classical  music  on  the  radio.  This 
cluster  focuses  primarily  on  those  who  follow  the  arts  through  recordings. 

Factor  analysis  suggests  that  individuals  who  follow  the  arts  through 
the  media  do  indeed  fall  into  certain  patterns.  Moreover*,  these  patterns 
seem  to  be  centered  more  on  the  particular  types  of  media  than  on  a  partic- 
ular art  form  through  all  possible  media.  Each  of  the  media  has  a  cluster 
associated  with  it.  Those  who  participate  in  one  art  form  through  televi- 
sion are  more  likely  to  participate  in  the  whole  range  of  arts  on  televi- 
sion rather  than  through  the  other  media.  Similarly,  though  for  a  narrower 
range  of  art  forms  (opera,  classical  musid,  and  musicals),  those  who  listen 
to  one  of  these  arts  on  either  the  radio  or  recordings  are  more  likely  to 
listen  to  the  other  two  music  forms  on  the  sami,  rather  than  different, 
media.  Thus,  those  who  participate  in  opera,  classical  music  and  musicals 
through  the  media  tend  to  concentrate  on  one  medium. 

The  major  exception  to  the  relative  dominance  of  medium  over  art  form 
is  jazz  where  clearly  the  art  form  is  more  important  than  a  particular 
medium.  Jazz  enthusiasts  tend  to  use  all  three  media  to  pursue  this  art 
form.     Other    exception^  ^but  with  weaker  associations)  relate  to  over'sp 
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between  recordings  and  radio:  those  who  use  radio  for  several  arts  te 
also  to  listen  to  opera  recording*,  and  people  who  use  recordings  al 
listen  to  classical  music  on  the  radio. 
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Table  6.5:  Factor  Analysis  of  Media  Use  Variables:  Varimax  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 


Factor 

1      Factor  P 

k at*  wui  j 

PTfln  for 

r  ac  tor 

TV  Hours 

.037 

Jazz  on  TV 

• 

*  5Pfi 

n5P 

Jazz  on  Radio 

?06 

•  DCM 

mo 

TOO 

Jazz  on  Recording 

.  723 

*  75ft 

OPP 

pon 

•  cut 

Classical  Music  on  TV 

*  .652 

.  TT8 

226 

Classical  Music  on  Radio 

.335 

232 

*  35ft 

Classical  Music  on  Recording 

.396 

T23 

*  662 

Opera  on  TV 

«.553 

-.003 

.298 

.  t27 

Opera  on  Radio 

•     1  W  I 

P30 

Opera  on  Recording 

•  291 

-.013 

«.352 

«.i»i»3 

Musical  on  TV 

•  »  *P 

•  ulu 

Musical  on  Radio 

.T70 

.077 

«.507 

.  T65 

Musical  on  Recording 

.287 

.061 

.210 

«.403 

Play  on  TV 

«.554 

.23*1 

.TOO 

.073 

Play  on  Radio 

.T51 

.T30 

.201 

.091 

Ballet  on  TV 

'.578 

.  TT0 

.T61 

.T78 

Art  Muaeuns  on  TV 

«.523 

.2T8 

.078 

.082 

*  Indicates  variables 

within 

each  factor 

9 
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Diagram  6.1:    Plot  of  Rotated  Factors  of  Arts  Participation  via  the  Media 


Horizontal 
Factor  1 


Vartical 
Factor  2 
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11  8 
9 

*************** 


l»Jazz  on  TV 
3«Jazz  on  Recording 
5«Classical  Music  on 

Radio 
7«0pera  on  TV 
9«0pera  on  Recording 
ll«Musical  on  Radio 


2»Jazz  on  Radio 

4-Classical  Music  on  TV 

S^Classical  Mb&.lc  on 
Recording 

8«0pera  on  Radio 
10«Musical  on  TV 
12«Musical  on  Recording 


5)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES:  ARTS  BY  MEDIUM  AND  MEDIA  BY  ART  FCRM 

The  factor  analysis  demonstrates  that  arts  participation  via  the  media 
tends  to  be  patterned—usually  more  strongly  organized  around  media  than 
around  a  particular  art  form.  The  next  step  is  to  examine  the  social 
characteristics  of  respondents  who  are  involved  in  sets  of  media  and  arts 
combinations.  This  analysis  covers  both  types  of  pattern*,  those  organized 
by  media  and  those  organizer?  by  art  form. 

Arts  through  Each  Medium 
Organization  of  arts  by  media  will  be  treated  first.  Tabl*  6.6  shows 
the  relationship  of  ten  background  factors  to  the  average  number  of  art 
forms  followed  via  a  particular  medium.  For  example,  the  television  index 
measures  whether  a  respondent  has  watched  television  performances  of  either 
jazi,  classical  musici,  opera* ,  musical*,  play*,  ballet* ,  or  art  museum 
presentations  in  the  preceding  12  months.  For  example,  respondents  from 
households  earning  over  $50,000  watch  art  presentations  more  than  the  aver- 
age, 2.6  (the  grand  mean  of  T.*t  plus  the  deviation  of  +1.2).  It  should.be 
noted  that  the  indices  are  based  on  varying  numbers  of  art  forms  since  not 
all  forms  are  carried  by  all  media.  Table  6.7  presents  the  same  associa- 
tions between  participation  via  the  media  and  each  background  factor",  ad- 
justed for  the  effects  of  all  other  background  variables. 

Index  of  Participation  in  All  Art  Forms  Through  All  the  Media 

The  college  educated,  professional*,  and  higher  income  persons  tend  to 
follow  more  art  forms  through  more  types  of  media.  In  contrast,  laborer J, 
operative*,  persons  without  a  high  school  diplom*,  persons  over  75  years  of 
ag«f    persons    with  household  incomes  under  $5,000,  and  people  with  several 
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Tablt  6*6:    Iodictt  of  "Cora"  Art*  Participation  Acroaa  Madia 

»y  Stltcttd  Background  Factor*:  Dtviation  Abovt  or  lalov 
tha  Avaraga  Indax  Scora 


All 

Madia       TV       tadio  lacordinga 
Avaraga  Indax  Scora:*  2*6        1.4         0.5  0*6 


Incoaa: 
Undar  $5,000 
95,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14, H9 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49, 999 
550,000  and  ovar 
Hot  appllcatla 


-1.0 

-0.6 

-0.1 

-0.3 

-0*1 

-0,5 

"-0.1 

-0.2 

-0*5 

-0.3 

-0,1 

-0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

2.0 

1.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

SMSAs 

Cantral  city  of  SM5A  0.6        0.3         0.2  0.1 

SHSA,  not  cantral  city  0.2        0.1         0.0  0.1 

Not  in  SMSA  -0.8  -0.4  -0.2  -0.2 


Aga: 

18  -  24  yaara 

25  -  3'*  yaara 

35  -  44  ytara 
45-54  ytsra 
55-64  yaara 

65  -  74  yaara 

75  -  96  yaara 


-0.4 

-0.4 

0.0 

-0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0,3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

0.1 

-0.4 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-1.1 

-0.5 

-0.3 

-0.4 

Karltal  Statua: 


Marrlad 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Vldovad 

-0.5 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-0.2 

Dlvorcad 

0.8 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

Saparatad 

-0.5 

-0.4 

0.0 

-0.1 

Navar  aarrlad 

0.2 

-0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

EthnicHLaca: 

Whlta,  othar  origin  -0,1  0.0  0.0  0.0 

Vhita,  Irltlah  Itltt  0.3  0.2  0,0  0.1 

Whita,  W.  Europa                    0.0  0.1  -0.1  0.0 

Vhtta,  E.  Europa                    1.4  0.1  0.3  0.3 

Ulapanlc  -0.4  -0*2  0.0  -0.2 

Black  (ax.  Hiapanlc)  -0.1  -0.2  0.1  0.0 

Othar  racaa                           0.5  0.2  0.2  0.1 

Whita,  unknown  origin  -0.9  -0.3  -0.3  -0.3 

Sax: 

Mala  -0.1       -0*1         0.0  0..0 

Famalt  0.1        0.1  0.0  0.0 

Education: 
Crada  School 
Attandad  Ugh  School 
High  School  Graduata 
Attandad  Colltgt 
CoUtgt  Graduata 
Attondad  Grad  School 


-1.7 

-0.9 

-0-3 

-0.4 

-1.2 

-0.7 

-0.2 

-0.3 

-0.5 

-0.2 

-0.1 

-0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

1,8 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

2.9 

1.4 

0.7 

0.8 

Work  Houra: 


Nona 

-0.2 

0.0 

-0.1 

-0.1 

1  to  29 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

30  ?o  39 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

40  hra. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

41  £o  49 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

50  or  mora 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Occupation: 


Profaaalonal 

2.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.6 

Hanagarlal 

0,o 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Salaa,  Clarlcal 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

Crafttsan 

•-C.5 

-0.3 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Oparatlvaa 

-1.0 

-0.6 

-0.1 

-0.2 

Latorara 

-1.1 

-0.6 

-0.3 

-0.3 

Sarvlca  Vorkam 

-0.4 

-0.2 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Not  Working 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0,0 

Kaaplng  Houaa 

-0.3 

0.0 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Studant 

0.3 

-0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

tatirad 

-0*6 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.2 

Praaanca  of  Chlldran: 


No  chlldran 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Ona  6-U 

-0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

-0,1 

Tvo+  6-11 

-0.2 

-0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

Ona, undar  6 

-0.2 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Ona  6-11,  Ona  undar  6 

-0.4 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-0.1 

Ona  undar  6,  Two+  6-11 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.0 

Twa+  undar  4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Ona  6-11,  Ttoo+  undar  i 

-W  y 

-0.3 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Two*  6-U,  T»*+  uadar  6' 

-0.5 

-0.3 

-0.2 
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children  end  infants  are  groups  which  participate  in  the  fewest  arts 
through  the  fewest  mass  media. 

In  general,  the  adjustment  for  the  impact  of  other  factors  changes 
little  in  terms  of  the  predicted  participation  for  the  above  groups.  The 
rates  for  operatives  and  laborers  tire,  however*,  somewhat  higher  if  the 
suppressing  influence  of  other  factors  (e.g.,  education  and  income)  is  sta- 
tistically removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  association  between  income  and 
participation  is  weakened  when  other  factor* ,  such  as  educatiori,  are  con- 
trolled . 

Index  of  Television  Participation  in  the  Arts 

Persons  who  are  better  educated,  wealthier  and  in  professional  occupa- 
tions are  also  the  most  likely  to  follow  a  variety  of  art  forms  on  televi- 
sion. 

When  other  background  factors  are  held  constant,  the  higher  rates  of 
television  participation  for  better  educated  persons  is  basically  un- 
changed, but  the  rates  for  professionals  and  higher  income  persons  are  sub- 
stantially reduced.  ThuS,  education  is  a  strong  explanatory  factor*,  while 
the  influence  of  income  and  professional  status  is  strongly  dependent  upon 
the  impact  of  associated  factors,  such  as  educational  achievement. 

Index  of  Radio  Participation  in  the  Arts 

Professionals,  college  graduates,  members  of  "other"  races,  residents 
of  central  cities,  and  those  in  households  earning  $50,000  and  over  tend  to 
use  radio  to  participate  in  a  broader  range  of  the  arts.  In  contrast, 
those  living  outside  of  SMSA'S,  those  over  65  years  of  ag6,  widow**,  whites 
of  unknown  national  origiri,  those  without  8  high  school  diploma,  laborers, 
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Ttblt  6.?:    HCA-Adjuacad  Indie ee  of  "Core"  Artt  Ftrclclpttlon  Acrott  Madia 
by  Salaccad  Background  Fee tort:  Davit t ion  Abovt  tnd  lolov  tht 
Avtrtgt  Zndtx  Score 

All 

Madia       TV       JUdio  Racordioga 


Avtrtgt  Xndax  Scoras* 

2*6 

1.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Xocoaa  s 

Uttfar  $5,000 

-0.6 

-0.4 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-0*3 

-0.3 

0.0 

-0.1 

$10,000  -  $u,w* 

-0.2 

-0.2 

OaO 

0.0 

515,000  -  $24,999 

0*1 

0.1 

OaO 

0.0 

$25,000  -  $49,999 

0a3 

0.2 

OaO 

0.1 

$50,000  tad  ovtr 

O.g 

0.6 

Oal 

0.1 

Mot  tppUcaalt 

Oal 

0.0 

Oal 

0.1 

SHfAl 

Caacral  city  of  SMSA 

0a5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

«»w^|  not  cf ncru.  city 

OaO 

0.0 

OaO 

0.0 

Mot  in  MSA 

-0.5 

-0.2 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Aft: 

U  -  24  yinrt 

-0.6 

-0.4 

-0.1 

-0.1 

25-34  ytart 

-0.2 

-0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

25  -  44  yaart 

-o.i 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

A5  •  54  rtart 

0,6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

55-64  >aart 

!/.« 

0.4 

•  0.1 

0.1 

65  -  74  yaar# 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

-0.1 

75-96  yun 

-0.2 

0.0 

-0.1 

-0.2 

Marlt*l  Scituit 

Marriad 

-0.2 

-0.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Wldovtd 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Divorcad 

0a6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

^ — . 

-0.1 

-0.1 

O.u 

0.0 

w»v«r  uiriiu 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 
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0.0 

0.0 

Q.O 
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-0.1 

0.0 

-Oa  1 

0.0 

Unlet,  V*  Xuropt 

-0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

0.0 

Whlc*,  I*  guru pa 

1.1 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

Rla panic 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

»  Hack  (ax.  lit  panic) 

0.2 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

Ochtr  rtctt 

-0.3 

-0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

Vhlct,  unknown  origin 

-0.3 

0.0 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Stx: 

Malt 

-0.1 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Fa— la 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Education: 

Grtdt  School 

-1.6 

-1.0 

-0.3 

-0.3 

Accandat*  High  School 

-1.1 

-0.7 

-0.2 

-0.3 

ligh  School  fcaduaca 

-0.4 

-0.2 

-0.1 

-0.1 

L>+  mmAmU    /*n  1  lata  » 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

v.  1 

Collaga  Graduact 

1.6 

O.g 

0.4 

0.5 

Acttndtd  Grtd  Sctcol 

2.4 

1.2 

0.6 

0.7 

Work  Houra: 

Nona 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

1  to  29 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

30  to  39 

0.0 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

40  bra* 

-0.2 

-0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

41  co  49 

0.0 

0.0 

Oal 

0.0 

50  or  nora 

0.0 

-0.1 

Oal 

0.0 

Occupation: 

r rot f iiionii 

Va  L 

0  1 

Va  1 

A  1 

Managarial 

-0.?. 

•O.i 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Salaa,  Clarlcal 

-0.2 

-0.1 

-C.l 

0.0 

Crafcaman 

-0.1 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Oparaclvaa 

-0.3 

-0.2 

0.0 

••0.1 

Laaortrt 
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those  having  one  inf<  \t  and  one  ohild,  those  having  two  or  more  of  each  are 
markedly  less  likely  co  participate  in  a  range  of  arts  through  radio. 

The  below  average  rates  for  older  peopK,  widewi,  whites  of  unknown 
national  origiri,  and  laborers  are  largely  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
other  factors  such  as  differential  education  and  occupational  status.  How- 
ever*, the  low  rates  for  the  less  educated  and  those  with  each  one  infant 
and  one  child  or  two  or  more  of  each  tend  to  be  independent  of  the  effects 
of  the  other  background  factors. 

Index  of  Arts  Participation  through  Recordings 

People  of  some  backgrounds  are  more  likely  to  use  records  and  tapes  to 
listen  to  a  broader  range  of  music  (jazi,  classical  rausid,  oper£,  or  musi- 
cals). In  particular*,  better  educated  and  wealthier  individuals  tend  to 
li  en  to  a  variety  of  music  through  recordings.  Ethnid,  ag<,  occupational 
categories  a  well  as  number  of  children  also  show  sharp  differences  in 
terms  of  arts  participation  through  recordings. 

When  other  factors  are  equalized,  the  differences  among  income  and  age 
groups  become  more  modest — a  change  suggesting  that  other  background  fac- 
tors play  an  important  part  in  explaining  differences  in  listening  patterns 
within  these  groups.  The  strong  influence  of  education  iS,  however*,  in- 
dependent of  the  impact  of  the  other  background  factors;  in  fact  education 
may  explain  some  of  the  differences  t .thin  other  variables  before  adjust- 
ment. 

In  suri,  certain  social  characteristics  are  associated  with  following  a 
greater  variety  of  art  forms  through  each  of  the  media.  Whether  via  telev- 
ision, radi<5,  or  recording^college  educated  persona,  higher    level  white 
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collar  worker*,  and  divorced  persons  follow  more  types  of  art  forms.  Edu- 
cation is  generally  the  strongest  explanatory  factor;  education  differences 
are  maintained  after  adjustment  for  other  factors.  In  other  cases  (e.g., 
income  and  occupation)  the  decrease  in  variation  after  adjustment  may  be 
due  to  removing  the  impact  of  education,  which  is  closely  associated  with 
those  variables. 
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The  Media  and  Each  Art  Form 
The  second  line  of  analysis  of  multiple  arts-media  use  is  to  focus  on 
each  art  forri,  examining  the  media  used  to  follow  it.  Table  6.8  shows  the 
relationship  of  selected  background  factors  to  the  average  number  of  media 
(televisiori,  radid,  and  recordings)  used  by  respondents,  to  pursue  their 
interest  in  a  specific  art  form.  For  exampK,  members  of  households  earn- 
ing over  $50,000  use  an  average  of  0.8  (0.6  +  0.2)  media  to  follow  jazz 
compared  to  an  average  of  0.5  media  for  members  of  households  earning  less 
than  $5,000.  Table  6.9  presents  the  same  relationships  after  adjusting  for 
the  influence  of  other  factors.  The  major  predictors  and  explanatory  fac- 
tors will  be  highlighted  below, 

(Ballet  and  art  museums  are  not  treated  in  this  analysis  because  they 
are  carried  by  only  one  medium.) 

Index  of  Media  Usage  for  Jazz 

People  of  certain  backgrounds  tend  to  follow  jazz  through  multiple 
media  -  televisiort,  radio  and  recordings.  Better  educated  persons,  stu- 
dents and  blacks  are  especially  likely  to  pursue  ja&z  through  several  media 
while  older  people,  widows  and  those  with  several  children  are  noticeably 
less  likely  than  average  to  do  so. 

The  higher  rates  for  high  income  people  and  students  and  the  lower 
than  average  rates  for  widows  and  the  elderly  are  partly  attributable  to 
other  factors.  Howevei*,  even  after  adjustment  for  other  factors,  sharp 
distinctions  by  age,  marital  status,  ethnic  background  and  number  of  chil- 
dren are  maintained. 
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Index  of  Media  Usage  for  Classical  Music 

Better  educated,  wealthy  persons  and  upper  level  white  collar  workers 
are  more  likely  to  follow  classical  music  through  multiple  media  (televi- 
sion, radib,  recordings).  There  is  also  variation  among  people  with  dif- 
ferent marital  statu*,  ethnicity  and  number  of  children.  Age  differences 
are  slight  with  somewhat  lower  usage  among  the  youngest  and  oldest  groups. 

Howevei4,  much  of  the  within-group  variation  among  categories  of  income 
and  ethnicity,  and  some  of  the  variation  by  marital  status  and  number  of 
children  can  be  attributed  to  other  factors.  Cnce  agairi,  the  effect  of 
education  is  independent  of  other  background  factors,  and  may,  in  fact,  ex- 


plain some  of  the  variations  before  adjustment. 

Index  of  Media  Usage  for  Opera 
Better  educated  persons,  the  affluent,  whites  and    professionals  tend 
more   than    others  to  follow  opera  through  several  media  (television,  radio 
and  recordings) . 

The  higu  rates  for  wealthier  people  and  professions  are  largely  attri- 
butable to  other  factors  (see  adjusted  figure  in  Table  6*9),  probably  edu- 
cation which  is  closely  associated  with  both  income  and  occupation.  In 
contrast,  the  influence  of  education  i.>  independent  of  the  other  background 
factors,  indicating  that  it  is  a  strong  explanatory  factor. 

Index  of  Media  Usage  for  Plays  ' 
Better  educated,  high  income,  professional  group*,  and  whites  tend  to 
follow  plays  on  several  media  (television  and  radio). 

The  differences  among  occupational  and  income  groups,  however*,  are  no- 
ticeably diminished  when  the  influence  of  the  other  background  variables  is 
statistically  removed.  '  r, 
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Index  of  Media  Usage  for  Musicals  and  Operettas 

College  graduated,  wealthier  individuals,  professionals,  and  whites 
are  most  likely  to  listen  to  musicals  or  operettas  through  more  media 
(televisiort,  radio,  recordings). 

Adjustment  for  the  impact  of  other  factors  suggests  that  the  use  of 
more  types  of  media  to  follow  musicals  or  operettas  by  high  income  indivi- 
duals and  professionals  is  explainable  to  a  considerable  extent  by  other 
factors  such  as  education.  The  higher  rates  for  college  graduates  are  in- 
dependent of  the  influence  of  the  other  background  factors. 

Throughout,  we  see  that  education  is  the  best  predictor  of  arts  parti- 
cipation through  several  media.  Income  and  occupation  are  also  good  pred- 
ictors but  their  impact  is  weakened  when  other  background  factors  are  con- 
trolled. The  association  between  multiple  media  participation  and  educa- 
tion is  maintained  after  adjustment  for  other  background  variables  indicat- 
ing that  education  is  a  strong  explanatory  factor. 
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0.0 

0.0 

0*0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

-0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.1 

0.0  ' 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

..,0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

*  -0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

-0.5 

0.0 

-0.1 

0.0 

-0.1 
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6)  ATTENDANCE  AT  ART  EVENTS  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS  THROUGH  THE 
MASS  MEDIA 

We  are  interested  in  determining  whether  people  who  participate  in  the 
arts  through  the  mass  media  also  are  more  likely  to  attend  art  events  and 
to  read  literature.  Table  6 • TO  presents  the  data  relevant  to  this  hy- 
pothesis: correlations  between  participation  via  attendance  and  via  the 
mass  media,  The  correlations  are  all  positive  except  for  a  weak  negative 
association  between  attendance  and  hours  of  watching  television.  Thud,  us- 
ing the  media  to  follow  an,,  of  the  art  forms  is  associated  with  attending 
performances  of  all  of  the  arts;  howevei*,  television  viewing  is  weakly  as- 
sociated with  a  lesser  tendency  to  attend  art  performances.  In  other 
wordi,  watching  television  in  general  may  be  an  alternative  to  attending 
arts  eventi,  but  using  the  media  to  follow  the  arts  tends  to  be  supplemen- 
tary to  attending  arts  events.  The  stronger  predictors  of  participation  in 
each  type  of  art  performances  will  be  discussed  below.  (Correlations  of 
0.20-0.29  will  be  referred  to  as  moderate;  correlations  of  0.30-0.39  as 
substantial;  correlations  of  0.40-0.49  as  strong.) 


Not  surprisingly,  the  best  predictors  of  attending  jazz  performances 
are  those  media  variables  involved  in  following  jazz.  Following  jazz  via 
record*,  via  radid,  and  via  television  (in  that  order  of  strength)  are  sub- 
stantial to  moderate  predictors. 

Classical  Music 

Listening  to  classical  music  through  recordings  or  radio  are  important 
predictors  of  attending  classical  music  performance^ ,  while  following  music 
through  television  constitutes  a  moderate  predictor  of  attendance.  Parti- 
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Table  6. TO:  Correlations  between  Media  Activities  and  Participation  in 
the  "Core11  Arts 

Classical  Art 
Jazz    hjaic    Opera  Musicals  Plays  Eallet  Museums  Reading 


TV  Hours 

-.Oi+0 

-.122 

-.044 

-.094 

-.  T01 

-.074 

-.131 

-.096 

Jazz  on  TV 

.257 

.T66 

.059 

.T48 

.  TT6 

.  T04 

.212 

.200 

Jazz  on  Radio 

.323 

.152 

.049 

.104 

.T42 

.096 

.206 

.  169 

Jazz  on  Recording 

.350 

.T43 

.015 

.152 

.151 

.131 

.231 

.210 

Classical  Music  on 

TV 

.T08 

.291 

.155 

.223 

.T66 

.155 

.277 

.285 

Classical  Music  on 

Radio 

.T57 

.307 

.T46 

.T96 

.201 

.159 

.301 

.238 

Classical  Music  on 

Recording 

.178 

.344 

.153 

.209 

.202 

.209 

.338 

.286 

Opera  on  TV 

.061 

.261 

.204 

.15C 

.T48 

.1T3 

.219 

.T84 

Opera  on  Radio 

.T08 

.270 

.240 

.131 

.  T63 

.137 

.219 

.T44 

Opera  on  Recording 

.042 

.251 

.241 

.T45 

.T42 

.  163 

.  T86 

.157 

Musical  on  TV 

.  rro 

.241 

.124 

.249 

.  T80 

.125 

.224 

.244 

Musical  on  Radio 

.050 

.218 

.T67 

.088 

.TT9 

.097 

.2T7 

.139 

Musical  on  Recording 

.T09 

.256 

.T65 

.223 

.179 

.  T90 

.289 

.196 

Play  on  TV 

.riJ3 

.234 

.T34 

.255 

.234 

.168 

.284 

.30? 

Play  on  Radio 

.090 

.  T37 

.  TTT 

.077 

.134 

.091 

.173 

.  103 

Ballet  on  TV 

.T67 

.271 

.156 

.217 

.  T81 

.229 

.274 

.222 

Art  Museums  on  TV 

.T35 

.209 

.105 

.157 

.128 

.  112 

.297 

.292 

9 
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cipating  ici  other  arts  via  the  media  provides  moderate  aid  in  predicting 
attendance  at  classical  music  performances,  (Jazz  via  any  medium  and  plays 
through  radio  are  exceptions  to  this.) 


Among  tne  media  variables,  the  best  predictors  of  opera  attendance  are 
following  opera  through  recordings,  radid,  or  television.  However*,  these 
are  of  only  moderate  strength  in  predicting  attendance. 


Attendance  at  musicals  is  best  predicted  by  watching  musicals,  playS, 
classical  music,  or  ballet  on  television  as  well  as  listening  to  recordings 
of  musicals  or  classical  music.  Each  of  these  media  variables  provides 
moderate  improvement  in  predicting  the  attendance  at  musicals. 


Almost  none  of  the  media  variables  is  a  useful  predictor  of  attendance 
at  plays.  Listening  to  classical  music  recordings  and  watching  plays  on 
television  are,  however*,  moderate  predictors  of  attendance.  On  the  other 
hand,  listening  to  plays  on  the  radio  has  little  predictive  ability. 


The  attendance  of  ballet  performances  is  moderately  related  to  listen- 
ing to  classical  music  recordings  and  to  watching  ballet  on  television. 

Art  Museums 

Participating  in  almost  all  art  forms  through  the  media,  including 
viewing  art  shows  on  televisiori,  are  moderate  predictors  of  visits  to  art 
museums  and  galleries.    Furthermore,  these  visits  have  a  substantial  rela- 
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tionship  to  listening  to  classical  music  on  recordings  or  radio. 
Reading 

Following  any  of  the  arts  on  television  (except  for  opera  and  jazz) 
has  a  moderate  to  substantial  association  with  reading  literature.  In  ad- 
ditiort,  listening  to  classical  music  via  radio  on  recordings  or  to  jazz  on 
records  also  relates  moderately  to  reading  literature. 
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7)  INDICES  CF  MEDIA  USE  AND  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

Individually,  each  of  the  arts  media  variables  has  a  positive  rela- 
tionship, often  of  moderate  strength,  with  attending  arts  performances  or 
reading  literature.  Nevertheless,  another  dimension  of  following  the  arts 
via  the  media  may  have  opposing  relationships  with  attendance  or  reading 
literature.  The  alternatives  can  be  described  as  follows:  if  a  person 
uses  more  media  to  participate,  ho/she  may  be  less  likely  to  attend  live 
performances  as  the  media  become  a  substitute  for  attendance.  Alternative- 
ly, if  a  person  follows  an  art  form  through  several  media,  he/she  may  be 
more  likely  to  attend  live  performances  as  media  participation  may  reflect 
or  stimulate  enthusiasm  for  the  art  form.  In  other  words,  do  people  use 
more  forms  of  media  to  substitute  i^r  attendance  at  the  arts,  or  do  people 
who  use  more  media  channels  attend  more  frequently? 

The  data  in  Table  6.  IT  suggest  that  people  who  follow  the  arts  through 
several  media  are  generally  more  likely  to  attend  live  art  events,  as  well. 
ThuS,  the  tendency  is  to  supplement  art  attendance  with  media  participation 
rather  than  to  substitute  the  media  for  attendance.  The  only  exception  to 
this  tendency  are  musicals;  those  who  follow  musicals  through  th3  three 
media  ( televisiori.  radio  and  recordings)  are  less  likely  to  attend  live  mu- 
sicals than  those  who  use  only  two  media.  Apparently,  there  is  some  sub- 
stitution of  media  participation  for  attendance.'  However*,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  attendance  rate  for  those  following  musicals  through  all 
three  media  is  about  twice  the  average  rate. 

Finally,  Table  6.72  presents  these  relationships  after  controlling  for 
the  effects  of  selected  background  factors.  The  extent  to  which  the  varia- 
tion predicted  by  a  media-art  variable  is    the    consequence    of  associated 
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Table  6.TT:  Participation  In  Each  Art  Activity  by  Number  of  Media 
Used  to  Follow  the  Same  Art  Form:  Percentage  of 
Respondents  Above  or  Below  the  Grand  Mean 


Attendance 


Classical 


Arts 

Art  Participation 


Jazz     Music     Cpera  Musicals  Plays  Ballet  Museums  Index* 
Grand  Mean**  10.2?  12.7?    2.3*     19-3%     11.5*     4.2*    22. 3* 


.83 


Number  of 
Media  Used 
for  Each  Art: 


0 

-7.4 

-8.9 

-1.5 

-7.7 

-5.T 

-2.T 

-7.0 

!  -.62 

-23.9 

1 

3.3 

T.9 

3.3 

T9.3 

T2.7 

10.3 

23.4 

!  -.29 

5.3 

2 

20.4 

16.4 

7.5 

34.  T 

2T.2 

NA 

NA 

I  -.13 

4.4 

3 

34.4 

36.  r 

25.2 

22.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

i  .04 

10.  T 

4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

i  .37 

16.3 

5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

!  .69 

29.2 

6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

!  .62 

28.5 

7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

!  .84 

25.3 

8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

I  1.T6 

30.2 

9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

"NA 

I  2.03 

32.9 

10 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

i  1.73 

33.4 

IT 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

i  2.  TT 

34.2 

T2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

!  2.03 

32,4 

T3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

i  2.02 

37.0 

14 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

I  2.98 

29.4 

15 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

i  4.T7 

42.6 

16 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

J  4.17 

42.6 

*  The  participation  index  is  an  average  of  the  number  of  types  of  arts 
performances  attended  in  the  previous  T2  months.    It  covers  attendance 
at  jazi,  classical  music,  opera,  musical,  playS,  ballet  or  art  museum 
activities,  but  excludes  reading  literature. 

*  These  grand  means  differ  slightly  from  those  presented  in  Chapter  3 

due  to  sampling  error  and  the  calculation  of  these  means  from  a  smaller 
sample . 
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background  variables  can  be  ascertained  by  comparing  Tables  6, TT  and  6.T2, 
For  example ,  if  education  were  associated  with  both  greater  media  usage  and 
arts  attendance,  then  the  relationship  between  attendance  and  media  usage 
might  be  explainable  largely  in  terms  of  education, 

A  comparison  of  the  two  tables  suggests  that  the  predictive  strength 
of  media  usage  is  somewhat  diminished  by  holding  background  factors  con- 
stant, but  the  general  trends  persist,  (The  only  exception  concerns  musi- 
cals, as  explained  above:  using  two  media  is  a  better  predictor  of  atten- 
dance than  is  using  all  three  media,)  We  can  conclude  that  typically  at- 
tendance at  the  arts  and  reading  literature  is  at  least  partially  explain- 
able by  brcader  media  usage  to  follow  the  arts. 
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Table  6.T2:  MCA-Adjusted  Participation  in  Each  Art  Activity  by  Number 
of  Media  Used  to  Follow  the  Same  Art  Form:  Percentage  of 
Respondents  Above  or  Eelow  the  Grand  Mean 


Attendance 

Arts 
Par tic i- 

Classical  Art       pat ion 

Jazz     Music     Cpera  Musicals  Plays  Ballet  Museums  Index* 

Grand  Mean* *  10.2?    12. T?     2.3?     19.3?    11.5?     4.2?   22.3?  .83 


Number  of 
Media  Used 
for  Each  Art: 


Reading 
57.4? 


0 

-6.1 

-6.9 

-1.1 

-5.5 

-3.3 

-1.6 

-5.0 

-.11 

-18.0 

1 

2.1 

1.  r 

2.8 

14. T 

8.0 

8.2 

T6.5 

-.25 

1.7 

2 

T6.9 

12.8 

6.5 

21.0 

15.9 

NA 

NA 

-.  17 

2.0 

3 

31.5 

28.6 

23.7 

12.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

-.01 

8.1 

1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.26 

12.0 

5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.51 

21.0 

6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.11 

2  T.I 

7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.63 

21.  T 

8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.89 

22.5 

9 

NA- 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

t.63 

22.3 

TO 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

t.3T 

22.2 

TT 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7.65 

22.6 

12 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.61 

22.2 

T3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

T.38 

25.2 

Tl 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.11 

19.9 

15 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.02 

38.5 

16 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.02 

23.1 

*  The  participation  index  is  an  average  of  the  number  of  types  of  arts 
performances  attended  in  the  previous  T2  months.    It  covers  attendance 
at  jazz ,  classical  musid,  opera,  musical,  playsS,  ballet  or  art  museum 
activities,  but  excludes  reading  literature. 
**  These  grand  means  differ  slightly  from  those  presented  in  Chapter  3 
due  to  sampling  error  and  the  calculation  of  these  means  from  a 
smaller  sample. 
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SUMMARY 


Analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  questions  about  arts  participation 
through  the  media  has  provided  the  following  conclusions.  The  mass  media 
reach  a  wider  arts  audience,  typically  twice  as  lsrg6,  as  do  live  perfor- 
mances; media  reach  approximately  the  same  size  audience  as  art  museums  and 
galleries  for  those  interested  in  the  visual  arts*  Except:  for  jazi,  tel3v- 
ision  provides  each  of  the  art  forms  a  far  greater  audience  than  do  radio 
or  recordings.  Among  the  performing  arts,  plays  via  television  capture  the 
largest  audiences,  followed  by  classical  music,  art  museums  and  jazi,  via 
either  televisiori,  radid,  or  recordings. 

Higher  levels  of  education  and  income  are  generally  the  strongest 
background  predictors  of  using  a  mass  medium  to  fellow  an  art  form, 

A  factor  analysis  indicates  that  patterns  of  art  participation  via  the 
media  tend  to  be  more  strongly  organized  around  types  of  media  than  types 
of  art.  An  exception  is  jazz  where  participation  through  one  medium  is 
strongly  correlated  with  listening  to  it  via  the  other  two  media. 

People  who  use  more  types  of  media  per  art  form  or  follow  more  arts 
per  medium  tend  to  share  certain  social  characteristics:  college  educa- 
tion; higher  income  households;  and  professional  occupation. 

Finally,  participation  in  an  art  form  via  one  medium  or  multiple  media 
tends  to  be  positively  associated  with  attendance  at  live  performances  and 
art  museums  and  with  reading  literaure.  To  sum  u£,  participation  through 
the  media  is  not  an  alternative  to  direct  participation;  rather  the  media 
tend  to  supplement  participation  through  attendance  at  live  art  events. 
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Chapter  7 
SOCIALIZATION  INTO  THE  ARTS 


In  this  study,  we  are  al&o  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which  people  ac- 
quire an  interest  in  the  arts*  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  parental 
encouragement  as  well  as  lessons  and  classes  in  childhood  and  adolescence 
form  the  Sasis  for  appreciation  of  and  participation  in  the  arts  in  adult- 
hood •  The  survey  included  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  early  sociali- 
zation into  the  arts.  The  objective  of  the  analysis  is  to  examine  the 
linkage  between  such  socialization  experiences  and  arts  participation  later 
in  life. 

This  chapter  presents  the  socialization  questions  and  the  tabulations 
of  respondents1  answers  (Table  7.T),  aggregated  for  the  four  months  (Febru- 
ary, August,  November*,  and  December)  in  which  the  questions  were  asked. 
The  subsequent  analysis  was  directed  toward  the  following  issues: 

7)  What  proportion  of  the  public  recalls  early  socialization 
experiences  related  to  the  arts? 

2)  Do  people  of  different  backgrounds  (e.g.,  rac£,  gender) 

vary  in  their  reported  socialization  experiences  in  the  arts? 

3)  How  well  do  these  background  factors  predict  socialization 
experiences? 

4)  Do  arts  socialization  experiences  tend  to  fall  into  patterns? 
For  example,  if  respondents  report  having  had  acting  lessons, 
are  they  also  likely  to  have  had  other  types  of  lessons? 

5)  Do  people  of  different  backgrounds  tend  to  have  experienced 
more  art  classes/lessons  or  introduction  to  a  range  of  arts 

by  household  members?    Are  the  variables  that  provide  the  best 
predictions  also  the  major  explanatory  factors? 

6)  Are  some  of  these  socialization  experiences  better  predictors 
than  others  of  attending  art  events  later  in  life?  For 
example,  is  visiting  an  art  museum  as  an  adult  associated 
with  frequent  visits  to  art  museums  with  parents  or  with  art 
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classes? 

7)  Is  there  an  association  between  the  range  of  socialization 
experiences  and  attending  art  events?    If  so,  is  a  greater 
range  of  socialization  experiences  a  good  explanation  for 
attendance  at  art  events  in  adulthood? 
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1)  SOCIALIZATION  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

The  socialization  questions  asked  whether  respondents  had  ever  taken 
lessons  or  classes  in  music,  the  visual  arts,  acting  or  theater,  ballet, 
creative  writing,  arts/crafts,  art  appreciation  or  history,  or  music  appre- 
ciation* If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  was  affirmative,  the  respondent  was 
then  asked  at  what  age  he/she  attend*,  such  classes.  Unlike  other  ques- 
tions in  the  survey,  multiple  responses  were  possible,  but  the  analysis 
will  use  only  the  earliest  age  at  which  lessons  were  started  as  this 
represents  the  first  socialization  experience  in  the  arts. 

A  series  of  questions  related  to  parental  influence  on  the 
respondent's  earliest  introduction  to  the  arts.  One  question  focused  on 
adults  in  the  household  who  listened  to  classical  music  or  opera  in  the 
home,  thus  introducing  the  respondent  to  these  arts.  Two  other  questions 
inquired  about  early  experiences  of  being  taken  to  art  exhibits,  plays, 
dance  or  classical  music  performances.  A  final  question  in  this  series 
focused  on  general  encouragement  to  read. 

The  last  group  of  question?  asked  about  the  educational  level  of  the 
respondent's  mother  and  father.  Parents'  education  levels  may  be  associat- 
ed with  the  type  and  range  of  socialization  experiences  available  to  the 
child. 

The  questions  and  the  number  of  responses  for  each  category  are  shown 
in  Table  7.1.  For  question  36a,  for  instance,  2,652  of  the  5,683  respon- 
dents reported  that  they  had  at  some  time  taken  a  music  lesson  or  class; 
1,334  had  taken  these  lessons  before  the  age  of  twelve;  64  had  taken  les- 
sons during  all  age  periods.  Question  37  refers  to  experiences  in  the  home 
while    growing  up.    Thus,  in  response  to  37a,  465  respondents  recalled  that 
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their  parents  often  listened  to  classical  music  or  opera  while  40  respon- 
dents gave  uncodeable  answers*  In  response  to  Question  38a,  dealing  with 
fathers1  education,  1,073  respondents  reported  their  father's  educational 
achievement  as  7th  grade  or  less,  1,323  as  12th  grade,  while  1,131  respon- 
dents did  not  know  and  69  gava  uncodeable  responses ♦ 

Before  proceeding  with  an  analysis  of  resulting  data,  it  is  important 
to  caution  the  reader  about  a  methodological  problem  with  the  collection  cf 
socialization  data  which  might  distort  their  apparent  relationship  to  arts 
participation.  Questioning  the  respondent  first  about  recent  arts  partici- 
pation and  later  about  related  socialization  experiences  is  likely  to  have 
raised  the  salience  of  recalled  socialization  experiences.  People  who  at- 
tended recent  arts  events  might  have  better  recall  of  relatea  arts  sociali- 
zation experiences,  or  they  might  have  exaggerated  their  early  arts  expo- 
sure. Both  possibilities  would  inflate  the  apparent  relationship  between 
socialization  experiences  and  arts  participation. 
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Table  7,1;    Socialization  Experiences  (N-5683) 


3aa,Thofaiaajlna  oasrtUni  am  aaosit  laaaana  ar  il  yaw 

may  hava  tafcan  at  any  Urn*  In  your  Wo. 

Hava  you  EV1R  tafcan  Imim  ar  a  aiama  w  mmto — arlhor 

votea  training  ar  nuwfcn.  *»  lw»om>m? 

oDNo                                 3031  2652 
Yas  -  DM  yau  tafca  thaaa  lataaria  whan  you  vrara — 

(Mar*  iff  that  appryj 

i  □  Laaa  than  1 2  yaara oM?  1334 

lQ  12-17yoaraaM7  l7^2 

3D  1t-24yaaraaM7  476 

*CJ  22?  eraMort                       274  64-A11 

1 

am    Ara  atthar  of  raspondant's  pirants  prassnt  during 
^  ssking  of  37s -35b 7 

W  0  D  No  \  A%k  3?t  5254 
a^a^aW   \  □  Yas  J                  291  na-138 

17a.  Tha  faCoarlmj  ajuaatlana  aro  about  aathrmaa  In  tho 
homo  whan  you  wcra  growing  up* 
DM  your  parsnf  ■ — ar  othor  aauk  mawaara  of  tho 
hauoahoM—  —  Baton  to  olasalcsl  muala  or  aaora  oftan, 
ammImuMv.  or  nawar7 

1  D  Oftan  465 
1  □  Occssionstly  1240 

3  □  Navar              3938  NA-40 

a.  (HavSV**  BVf  H  tafcan  laaaona  «r  a  alaaa)  In  vlaualarta 
MMh  a*              painting,  ariit  makkn*,  MitfnfKy^ 
fttm  making*  ata»7 

oDNo                                4348  1335 

Yu-DMyfU  tafca  thaaa  Immiw  when  yau  wara  

(Mar*  ttf  thtt  appo/J 

1  □  La—  than  12  yaara  aM7  167 

2  D  12-17  yaara  oM7  710 
3D  1S-24  yaara  aM7  526 
4[j2loraMar7                      353  27-A11 

k.  Tafca  you  to  art  mwaauma  or  aaHarlac  oftan#  oaaa* 
■lafioMv.  or  flavor  7 

1  □  Oftan  258 

2  □  Occsslonstry  1640 

s  □  Navar              3753  NA-32 

a.  Tafca  yau  to  ptaya,  aanoa  ar  alasalasl  muala  parfnr* 
mmrm  laraaw  aoaaaAanalrv.  ar  navar) 7 

1  □  Oftan  230 

2  □  Occasionally  1506 

3  □  Navar              386O  :^-37 

.   c.(Hava  yau  EVER  tafcan  laaaana  or  a  claaa)  In  acting  or 
thaatar? 

oDNo  5168 

Yss  -  DM  you  tafca  thaaa  laasana  whan  you  wara  

(Mark  5«  that  apply.) 
i  □  Laaa  than  12  yaara  oM?  59 
2D  12-1 7  yaara  oM7  343 
3D  1*-24  yaara  aM7  185 
4  D  2i  or  oMar7                        56  6«=A11 

4.  Enaourapa  yau  So  raoal  hooka  whash  warn  not  rapuVsJ 
for  aahaal  or  raMaJoua  atuaMaa  (aHan#  ooaaolonaNy,  ar 
navar)  7 

1  □  Oftan  2166 

2  □  Occasionally  1605 

3  □  Navar              1883  na-29 

d.  (Hava  yau  EVE*  tauan           or  a  olaaa)  In  ballat7 

oDNo                                 5264  w 

Yot  —  DM  yau  tafca  thaaa  laaaana  whan  you  w«ra  

(Mark  ail  that  app/yj 

iG  Laaa  than  12  yaara  aM7  290 

213 12-17ynaraoM7  115 

3Glt-24yoaraoM7  77 

*D2iaraWar7                        49  8-A11 

IH               Look  at  Control  Card  ltan>*  1 3a,  b,  and  c  to 
A  datarmina  whathar  raspondant's  parants  ara 
V  housahoJd  manibars. 

^KKK^m    ,  q  Ntfthtf  parant  Is  housahrkl  mambar  -  Raad(X) 
and  ASK  38a  and  38b.  4872 

2  D  Both  parants  ara  houaahoW  mambars  — 

Tranacriba  fathar'%  adocation  to  38a  and 
mvthar'a aducathn  to  38b baaad once 21 
and  22.  END  INTERVIEW.  386 

3  D  Onry  fsther  is  a  housahoJd  mambar  -  Raid  @ 

and  ASK  38b.  Tranacriba  ftthar's  aducction  to 
38a  from  cc  21  and  22.  38 

4  D  Only  mothar  is  a  housahoW  mambar  -  flaad@ 

and  ASK  38a.  Tranacriba  mothar' s  aduca tion 
to  38b  baaod  on  cc  21  and  22.  201 

a. (Hava  yau  EVER  tafcan  laaaona  or  a  claaa)  In 
craottva  wWtfcia? 

oDNo                                 ^664  l018 
Yss  -  DM  you  taka  thaea  laaaona  whan  you  'vara — 
(Mark  alt  that  apply.) 

»  U  l^aa  than  12  yaara  orar  HJ 

:D  12-17  yaara  oM7  *37 

3D  11-24  yaara  oM7  561 

4D2»aroMar7                     176  4-All 

(A)  Wow  I'd Hfcaaaaafcyaua  ouaetian aaout your narant's 
^  aduoatMn,  Thia  MformatJon»  ala%»f  with  tho  athar  iofor- 

matlon  In  fhfc)  aurvay,  wM  ho  uaad  to  atudy  tha  ralatlon- 

ahlplsstwaastShaaothlrH^aiMaa^ 
3ta.  Whattothah*thaatyaaV  (aryaarlaf  rapular  achool 

your  FATHER  aompwSad, 

1  D  7th  grada  or  lass  1073 

2D  8th grada  726 

3  D  9th-11thgradas  541 

4  n  12th  arada  1223 
s  D  Cdlaga  (did  not  comnlata)  324 
t  D  Complatad  coliaga  (4*  yasrt)  596 

?□  Don't  know                      H31  KA-69 

f.  (Hava  you  EVER  tafcan  laaaona  or  a  olaaa)  In  auttary, 
laatharworfc,  waavmg ,  woodworking,  or  any  othar 
craft-art? 

oDNo                                 3923  1759 
Yss  -  DM  you  taka  thaaa  laasona  whan  you  wara — 

(Mark  *H  that  apply  J 
i  D  Laaa  than  12  yaara  ©W7  188 
2D  12-17  yaara  oM7  884 
3D  1S-24  yaara  aM7  431 
4G2SaroMar7                      568  9-A11 

b.  Whatlathahlohaatfiraoa(oryaar)of  raoular  school 
your  MOTHER  oaawpMtad?  { 
1  D  7th  grada  or  lass  920 
2D  8th grada  707 
3D  9th-1tthgrsdas  637 
4  lj  i^xn  graoa  *°'J 
ft  D  Coliaga  (did  not  complata)  402 
•  □  Complatad  coliaga  (4*  yasrs)  378 
7D  Don't  know                       878  NA-66 

i .  (Hava  yau  EVER  tafcan  a  claaa)  In  art  aparaciatlon 
or  art  Watory7 

oDNo                                4589  im 

Yas  -  DM  yau  taka  thaao  laasona  whan  you  wara  

(Mark  ail  that  apply.) 

1 U  Laaa  than  13  yaars  oMr  4/ 

2  D  12-17  yaara  oM7  369 

3D  1S-24  yaara  oM7  702 

4D2ioroMar7                     125  4-All 

END  TH1&  LA&  INTERVIEW 

h.(Hav*  you  EVER  tafcan  a  alaaa)  In  muala  aporaclatlon? 

oDNo                               4522  ii6i 
Yss  —  DM  you  tafca  thaaa  laaaona  whan  you  wara — 
(Mark  all  that  apply.) 

iD  Laaa  than  12  yaars  oM?  127 

2D  12-1 7  yaara  aM7  553 

3D  11-24  yooraoM7  582 

4D2foroMar7                     99  10-AU 
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2)  POPULATION  ESTIMATES  OF  SOCIALIZATION  EXPERIENCES 

The  responses  from  the  sample  in  Table  7.1  are  generalized  in  Table 
7.2  (after  weighting  to  improve  representativeness)  ta  the  adult  population 
of  the  U.S.  Table  7.2a  presents  the  population  percentages,  while  Table 
7.2b  expresses  the  absolute  numbers  estimated  to  give  each  response.  For 
instance,  47%  of  the  population  has  had  music  Lessons,  and  23%  had  music 
lessons  before  they  were  12  years  old.  Music  lessons  are  by  far  the  most 
common  socializing  experience  into  the  arts.  Lessons  in  the  visual  arts 
and  arts/crafts  (pottery,  leatherwork,  weaving,  etc.)  are  also  relatively 
common,  experienced  by  about  a  quarter  to  three-tenths  of  the  population. 
About  a  fifth  of  the  population  had  lessons  or  classes  in  creative  writing, 
art  appreciation  or  history,  and  music  appreciation.  A  much  lower  percen- 
tage, less  than  10%,  had  lessons  in  acting  or  ballet. 

As  children,  only  a  small  percentage  (5-10%)  of  respondents  were  fre- 
quently exposed  to  classical  music,  opera,  art  museums,  plays,  or  dance,  by 
household  members,  and  approximately  two-thirds  were  never  exposed  to  these 
arts.  If  these  types  of  parent-mediated  experiences  are  relatively  rare, 
another  type  is  quite  common— most  adult  respondents  remember  being  en- 
couraged to  read. 
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Table  7,2a:  Rates  of  Exposure  to  Art  Socialization  Experiences: 
Percentages  of  the  Adult  Population  Exposed 


Lessons  or  Class  at  Ages: 


Less 

25 

Ever 

than  12 

12-17 

18-24 

or  moi 

Lessons  or  classes: 

Music 

47.1% 

23.47. 

31.2% 

8.4% 

4.8% 

Visual  arts 

24.0 

3.0 

13.2 

9.3 

o.O 

Acting 

9.3 

0.9 

6.1 

3.3 

0.9 

Ballet 

7.2 

4.8 

1.8 

1.2 

0.9 

Creative  writing 

18.0 

0.9 

7.8 

10.2 

3.0 

Arts/ crafts 

31.2 

3.3 

16.5 

7.5 

9.6 

Art  appreciation 

19.5 

0.9 

6.6 

12.6 

2.1 

Music  appreciation 

20.4 

2.1 

9.9 

10.2 

1.8 

Parent-Mediated : 

Often 

Occasionally 

Never 

Listened  to  classical  music/opera 

8.1% 

21.9% 

69.6% 

Took  to  museums 

4.5 

28.8 

66.3 

Took  to  plays /dance/classical 

5.1 

26.1 

68.4 

music  performances 

Encouraged  reading 

38.1 

28.8 

32.7 

ERIC  ,  339 
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Table  7.2b:    Population  Estimates  for  Art  Socialization  Experiences: 
Number  of  Adults  Exposed  (in  thousands) 


Lessons 

r*.  v*        1  o  o  c 

Ol  VsleLSS 

*■      A  (TOO  • 

etc  Ages  • 

Less 

25 

Ever 

than  12 

12-17 

18-24 

or  more 

Lessons  or  classes: 

Music 

77,760 

38,494 

51,465 

13,926 

7,803 

Visual  arts 

39,534 

4,782 

21,690 

15,210 

10,119 

Acting 

15,159 

1,656 

10,128 

5,451 

1,563 

Ballet 

11,814 

8,085 

3,165 

2,199 

1,347 

Creative  writing 

29,673 

1,266 

12,675 

16,614 

4,968 

Arts/Crafts 

51,579 

5,583 

26,943 

12,480 

15,834 

Art  appreciation 

32,112 

1,338 

10,932 

20,592 

3,510 

Music  appreciation 

33,792 

3,591 

16,227 

16,884 

2,754 

Parent  Mediated: 

Often 

Occasionally 

Never 

Listened  to  classical  music/opera 

13,278 

35,937 

114,612 

Took  to  museums 

7,506 

47,175 

109,359 

Took  to  plays /dance/classical 

8,211 

43,140 

112,557 

music  performances 

53,931 

Encouraged  reading 

62,829 

47,388 

Table  7.2c:    Education  Levels  of  Respondents'  Parents:  Percentage 

Reporting  Particular  Levels  of  Education  for  Each  Parent 


Father 

Mother 

Highest  grade  of  education: 

7th  grade  or  less 

18.9% 

16.2% 

8th  grade 

12.6 

12.3 

9-1 1th  grade 

9.9 

11.1 

12th  grade 

21.3 

30.6 

College  (not  complete) 

5.7 

6.9 

Completed  college 

10.5 

6.6 

Don't  know  parents'  education 

20.1 

15.6 

400 
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3)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  SOCIALIZATION  EXPERIENCES 

Socialization  into  the  arts  tends  to  differ  for  people  with  varying 
social  backgrounds.  Tables  7.3a  and  7.3b  present  the  association  between 
ten  background  variables  and  socialization  experiences.  Tables  7.4a  and 
7.4b  show  the  same  associations  between  socialization  experiences  and  each 
variable,  after  adjusting  for  all  the  other  background  variables.  For  ex- 
ample, those  with  higher  incomes  are  more  likely  to  have  had  music  lessons 
(Table  7.3a).  However,  after  adjustment  for  other  factors  (Table  7.4a), 
the  income  variation  is  considerably  reduced,  indicating  that  much  of  the 
influence  of  income  may  be  due  to  other  associated  factors  (e.g.,  educa- 
tion). Following  is  a  discussion  of  each  socialization  experience 
highlighting  the  major  background  differences. 

Music  Lessons 

Respondents  with  at  least  some  college  education  are  much  more  likely 
to  have  taken  music  lessons  at  some  time.  Young  adults,  females,  whites 
(except  those  of  unknown  national  origins),  and  the  more  affluent  are  also 
more  likely  than  average  to  have  taken  music  lessons.  Much  of  variation 
for  income  and  age,  however,  is  attributable  to  the  impact  of  other  back- 
ground factors,  most  likely  education. 

Visual  Art  Lessons 

Those  with  at  least  some  college  education  are  more  likely  to  have 
taken  art  as  young  adults,  as  are  those  earning  more  than  $25,000.  Howev- 
er, much  of  the  predictability  by  income  is  due  to  associated  factors,  such 
as  education. 
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Ttklt  7.3«i  Art  $ocl4li<«cloa  ehroufh  Utttat  or  Clttttt  by  StlccCtd 

m  Uckgroua4  factors:  ?trctncagt  o£  Itipoadttcs  Aoovt  or  Stlov 
'  cht  Grand  Hua 


Grin*  Hut: 


Ucmm: 
Oattr  35,000 
$3,000  •  $9,999 
$10,000  -  i4,m 
915,000  -  24,999 
$23,000  -  49,999 
$30,000  *jU  above 
Ktc  Ascartalatd 

SMS4I 

Ctac  cier  of  SH5A 
SMSA,  auc  etac  eicr 
Hoc  in  SH5A 


Aft: 

It  •  24  rn 
25  •  :  tt» 
33  -  U  rw 
43  -  54  yrs 
53  -  64  jt* 
63  -  74  jts 
73  -  H  tt» 

MariCal  Sttttu: 

MATTlt4 
Vltava* 
01v«ret4 
Stfaractt* 
Mtvtr  Uarrt«a 


V  uuu 

C  ca a  dva 

Arcs/ 

Art 

Music 

aUSIC 

ACClflg 

1*1 1 mr 

Uriclaf 

Crtrcs  Apprte. 

Apprte . 

47.12. 

24. 0Z 

9.3X 

7.2X 

18. OX 

11  79 

L  7  .  J* 

20. 4  r 

•0. 1 

-u  •  j 

—i  .j 

-2.7 

-10.3 

-6.9 

-8.1 

•12.5 

-9.5 

-4.0 

-2.9 

-6,8 

-ICO 

-9.8 

-9.5 

-2.9 

-1.8 

-0.7 

-0.8 

-3,0 

-\j.t 

— **  .  J 

-5.2 

2.7 

*-0.3 

0.1 

-0.6 

-1.8 

j.j 

n  n 
u  *  u 

1.2 

10.7 

5.4 

2.6 

2.4 

7.9 

7  e 
/  .  J 

7*4 

9.2 

10.4 

/  .  / 

4  * 
J 

4  A 
—  .0 

10 .9 

7  t 
/  .  J 

1  <  7 

i  j .  / 

13.2 

-0*  J 

-l.o 

-7  n 

— 4  *u 

n  1 
u .  • 

•2.8 

— ^  .  7 

•7  4 

-2. 1 

—  l  9 

i  < 

L.J 

1 .6 

1 .5 

-I  .  J 

n  i 

U  .  L 

0.5 

3.1 

7  a 

4.0 

1  t 
L.J 

I  *o 

2.6 

3.3 

3.9 

-5.2 

-3.1 

-3.0 

-3.5 

-4.3 

*7  A 
—  6  .0 

-4.0 

-5.0 

1 7  a 

U  •  7 

1 7  1 

5.5 

3.9 

12.7 

14. 1 

2. 1 

-0.3 

7  7 

/  •  4 

X  7 
O  .  / 

2.3 

3.0 

9. 1 

7.3 

9.3 

6.9 

i  i 
1 .  1 

J  .  * 

-1.2 

1 .5 

-0.6 

1. 1 

3.8 

3.1 

-3.0 

-4.6 

-1.5 

-2.4 

-5.7 

-4.5 

-2.9 

0.9 

-U.6 

-10.2 

-2.9 

-4,1 

-11. 0 

-10.5 

-9.1 

-4,9 

-12.2 

-13.0 

-3.2 

-4,0 

-12.5 

-14.2 

-9.5 

-9.0 

-17.2 

-17.9 

-7.2 

-6.8 

-15.6 

-11. 1 

-15.1 

-13.0 

-i.O 

-2.4 

-1.6 

-0.9 

-2.3 

-0.3 

-0.1 

-0.4 

-LI. 6 

-13.9 

-3,7 

-4,3 

-13.4 

-15.4 

-12.9 

-9.8 

0.5 

0.2 

4.1 

3.9 

5.0 

-1.6 

1.6 

3.3 

-7.4 

-a. 5 

-4.1 

-0.1 

-1.9 

-8.6 

-7.1 

-2.3 

3.0 

13.3 

5.3 

3.1 

10.7 

9.6 

5.4 

4.0 

Schmlc-tace: 
Whict,  ochtr  Origin 
Whict,  iricish  Uln 
whica.  V.  Euros* 
VhiCa,  I.  Zuropa 
llspaalc 

Hack  (ax.  liapaaie) 
Othar  tactt 

WhlCt  (unknown  origin) 


4.0 

2.3 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

4.1 

0.5 

0.4 

4.6 

3.7 

1. 1 

2.9 

-0.9 

6.9 

7.3 

-0.3 

-2.5 

•  -i.a 

-0.1 

-1.2 

•1.2 

-2.1 

-2.9 

2.9 

-2.3 

-0.8 

-0.6 

3.1 

0.0 

6.3 

6.2 

*>25.3 

-7.0 

•2.0 

-3.7 

-6.3 

-11.5 

-  3.3 

-11.7 

-6.6 

-5.8 

-2.3 

-3.4 

-3*9 

-7.4 

-3.4 

0.6 

-12.9 

-3.7 

-4.9 

-1. 1 

-3.9 

-3.8 

0.9 

0.4 

-16.3 

-7.2 

-7.6 

-4.7 

-1.9 

-17.9 

-3.1 

-12.3 

Sax: 
felt 
Ptnalt 


-3.6 
3.1 


1.3 
-L2 


-1.6 
1.4 


-6.3 
5.5 


0.2 
-0.1 


0.5 
-0.5 


-0.4 
0.3 


-1.5 
1.3 


Wuctclot  s 
Grata  $chool 
Soaa  High  school 
Ugh  sctoal  Gcaduaca 
$o«t  CoLLaga 
Colltf t  graduaca 
Graduaca  school 


-36.5 

-21.2 

•4.9 

-7.0 

-17.4 

•26.9  . 

-L3.3 

-19.5 

-20.3 

-15.3 

-7.7 

-5.6 

-L5.I 

-15.7 

-L6.9 

-15.4 

-2.5 

-5.5 

-3.3 

-2.2 

-9.5 

1.3 

-L0.4 

-a. 8 

16.3 

LI. 5 

4.7 

5.9 

L2.L  * 

L0.5 

8.L 

3.1 

21.7 

21.4 

L2.0 

6.2 

28.0 

LI. 1 

36.2 

27.7 

27.1 

23.6 

L3.9 

6.7 

29.9 

L6.5 

37.9 

39.7 

Work  Hours t 
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Soot 

-5.1 

-5.0 

-L.0 

0.2 

-5.2 

-5.1 

-4.7 

-5.1- 

1  Co  29 

9.5 

8.0 

4.7 

3.3 

4.3 

6.9 

4.7 

2.1 

30  CO  39 

4.0 

2.7 

0.5 

0.6 

3.6 

-0.3 

5.3 

6.7 

40  hrs 

•1.6 

-0.4 

-L.0 

-1.0 

1.7 

1.5 

-0.7 

1.9 

4L  eo  49 

5.3 

3.2 

1.3 

1.2 

5. 1 

6.5 

6.3 

2.5 

SO  or  sort 

L0.5 

6.2 

0.3 

-2.9 

6.6 

6.3 

7.3 

7.7 

Occupation: 

ftofatsloaal 

22.3 

20.4 

7.3 

5.2 

23.6. 

14.0 

29.6 

27.0 

Haaagtrlal 

6.1 

5.3 

3.3 

-L.0 

LL.9 

6.9 

L2.8 

L0.5 

Saltt,  Cltricsl 

9.0 

4.5 

1*7 

3.9 

4.6 

4.3 

-0.L 

4.4 

CrtfcsM* 

-6.3 

-0.8 

-3.9 

-6.0 

-7.5 

2.7 

-6.3 

-6.7 

Optrtcivtt 

-L4.6 

-9.1 

-S.4 

-6.4 

-L0.6 

-3.6  - 

-12.6 

•12.8 

Ubortts 

-5.6 

-2.3 

-2.3 

-6.9 

-8.4 

0.1 

-7.1 

-8.3 

Strvlct  Uorkars 

1.0 

-0.3 

0.0 

L.5 

0.7 

-1. 1 

•3.2 

-3.6 

Hoc  Working 

-0.5 

2.1 

L.4 

2.3 

-0.9 

-0.3 

-1. 1 

-2.6 

I'^tplag  Houtt 

-6.4 

-9.7 

-2.5 

0.3 

-8.9 

-7.5 

-6.5 

-5.5 

JCudtnc 

11.3 

L7.8 

7.6 

12.2 

23.4 

It. 1 

L0.8 

2.2 

ItwClrtd 

-19.0 

L4.3 

-5.3 

-6.6 

-14.4 

-17.7 

•12.7 

-13.3 

Prtttnct  of  Chlldrto: 
Mo  Child rt n 
Oot  6- It 
Tvo+  4-11 
Oat  uadtr  6 
Oot  6-LL,  Oat  uadtr  6 
Oat  undtr  6,  Two*  6-LL 
Two*  uadtr  6  i 
Oot  6-LL,  Two*  undtr  6v 
Two*  HI,  Two*  uadtr  6 


-0.9 
•3.2 
-3.1 
3.3 
2.2 
4.8 
13.4 
5.6 
-L3.2 


-0.5 

-5.2 
0.7 

-0.7 
0.4 
0.5 

L5.6 
5.4 
3.5 


0.6 
•5.1 
•5.6 

1.7 
-2.2 
•3.0 

3.2 

3.3 
•7.0 


-0.3 
0.7 
0.9 
3.6 
3.8 
3.4 
.  2.9 
-0.7 
-4.1 


-0.1 
-8.6 
-1.3 
2.4 
-I. I 
2.2 
9.6 
5.3 
9.2 


-1.0 
-4.3 
5. 1 
2.0 
0.3 
2.1 
LL.L 
10.L 
12.3 


-I.  I 
•2.6 
6.3 
4.5 
-I. I 
-0.4 
L0.L 
7.0 
L.2 


-0.2 
-2.8 
5.4 
2.4 
-2.6 
-7.5 
i.O 
0.7 
-0.2 
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ftacei  of  Perenc-MedieCod  Art  Socielitetioa  Experience!  by  Background 
Fectore:    Perce*t*gi  ef  Ettpendenct  Above  or  lelov  cht  Grend  Meen 


Lietening 
Cleaeical 
Ope  re 


Token  co 
Arc  Muteuaa 
Ctlleriei 


Token  co 
Pleya 
Dence 


Encoureged 
Reeding 
looks 


Grand  Means 


•ax 


4.5* 


5*12 


38.  IX 


Incoae: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  9,999 
$10,000  -  U,999 
$15,000  -  24,999 
$25,000  -  49,999 
$50,000  and  above 
Not  as  cert  aloe** 

SMSA 

Cent  city  of  SMSA 
SMS A,  not  cent  city 
Not  in  SMSA 

Afe: 

II  -  24  yrs 

25  -  34  yrt 

35  -  U  yrt 

45-^4  yre 

55  -  64  yrt 

65  -  74  yrt 

75  -  96  yrt 

Marital  Stetua: 
Married 
Widowed 
Divorced 
Setereted 
Never  Married 

Ethnic-lace: 
White,  Other  Origin 
White,  Britieh  Ialea 
White,  W.  Europe 
White,  E.  Europe 
Hiapenic 

Block  (ex.  Hiapenic) 
Other  JUcea 

White  (unknown  origin) 
Sex: 


-0.9 
-0.8 
-0.8 
-1.5 
1.2 
8.1 
0.6 


0.6 
2.0 
-2.8 


-1.4 
-0.5 
-1.3 
2.1 
2.u 
0.5 
-0.4 


-0.5 
3.9 
1.1 

-3.8 
0.1 


0.5 
1.8 
0.8 
1.2 
-1.4 
-4.4 
1.3 
-4.9 


-0.3 
-1.7 
-1.3 
0.2 
1.0 
2.1 
1.2 


1.2 
0.6 
-1.7 


1.0 

-0.: 
0.5 
0.2 
o.o 

-2.8 


-0.1 

0.7 
0.5 
-1.0 
2.1 


0.0 
0.1 

'  0.1 
6.2 

-2.8 

-0.4 
1.9 

-3.9 


-0.3 
-1.5 
-0.1 
0.0 
-0.3 
3.7 
2.1 


0.5 
0.6 
-1.2 


0.3 
-1.2 
0.0 
-0.3 
0.4 
2.3 
0.5 


-0.3 
2.4 
-1.1 
-2.2 
0.7 


0.5 

1.2 
-1.0 

1.2 
-2.1 
-1.3 

1.4 
-3.1 


-7.1 
-8.0 
-3.0 
0.9 
6.3 
11.1 
-2.4 


-0.1 
3.8 
-4.5 


3.7 
5.3 
-0.7 
-3.1 
-2.2 
-6.3 
-••9 


-0.5 
-6.5 
-0.9 
-6.1 
5.0 


2.0 
3.0 
0.2 


8, 
-16, 
-5, 
-2, 
-10, 


9 
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Male 

-l.C 

-1.2 

-2.2 

-5.8 

Feaaia 

1.6 

1.1 

1.9 

5.0 

Education: 

Crade  School 

-5.0 

-3.8 

-3.4 

-27.0 

Son*  High  achool 

-3.0 

-3.3 

-2.8 

-17.5 

High  achool  graduate 

-1.6 

-1.3 

-1.5 

-3.9 

Soae  College 

3.1 

2.2 

2.6 

12.6 

College  graduate 

4.3 

5.2 

4.2 

21.3 

Creduate  achool 

6.5 

4.? 

4.5 

26.3 

Work  Hours: 

Nooe 

0.7 

-0.3 

0.6 

-2.1 

1  to  29 

0.1 

-0.5 

0.5 

4.2 

30  to  39 

-1.3 

0.0 

-0.4 

-0.7 

40  hra 

-0.9 

0.3 

-0.7 

-1.5 

41  to  49 

1.6 

0.2 

0.6 

5.6 

50  or  sore 

-0.9 

0.9 

-1.4 

5.2 

Occupation: 

Profaeaional 

3.3 

2.6 

2.7 

16.2 

Manegerial 

1.1 

1.4 

0.4 

7.5 

Selee,  Clerical 

0.7 

1.6 

0.5 

7.9 

Craft a  nan 

-2.2 

-2.2 

-2.6 

-10.8 

Operetivae 

-3.3 

-3.1 

-2.9 

-15.3 

Laborer* 

-2.8 

-1.6 

-3.1 

-13.9 

Service  Worker! 

-2.2 

-0.3 

-0.8 

-0.3 

Not  Working 

0.3 

-0.6 

-0.7 

1.3 

leaping  House 

1.3 

0.2 

1.7 

-3.6 

Student 

3.0 

4.5 

2.4 

21.4 

Retired 

-1.9 

-2.8 

-1.3 

-9.0 

Preaence  of  Children: 

No  Children 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

-0.3 

One  6-11 

0.8 

-0.8 

-2.4 

0.6 

Two+  6-11 

-1.1 

-1.8 

-2.3 

4.7 

One  under  6 

-2.1 

-1.7 

-2.1 

-2.5 

One  6-U,  one  under  6 

-3.1 

-3.4 

-1.1 

3.6 

One  under  6,Ttfo+  6-U 

-6.5 

-3.3 

-4.1 

-11.9 

Two+  under  6-U 

-3.1 

-0.4 

-1.8 

6.5 

One  6-11 >  Tvo+  under  6 

-5.1 

-1.9 

-2.0 

-1.2 

Tvn+  6-U,  Twa+  under  6 

-3.8 

-2.3 

-1*2 

3.1 

m 
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Acting  or  Theater  Classes 

Those  with  a  higher  level  of  education  are  considerably  more  likely 
than  the  average  to  have  taken  acting  or  theater  classes.  Those  earning  at 
least  $25,000,  young  adults,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  females  are  also  some- 
what more  likely  than  average  to  have  taken  such  classes • 

Ballet  Lessons 

The  strongest  of  the  five  predictors  are  gender  and  education — females 
and  those  with  at  least  some  college  education  are  the  most  likely  to  have 
taken  lessons  or  classes  in  ballet*  Those  with  higher  incomes  and  young 
adults  also  are  more  likely  than  average  to  have  taken  ballet  lessons  or 
classes*  On  the  other  hand,  Hispanics  and  blacks  are  the  ethnic-racial 
groups  least  likely  to  have  had  ballet  training. 

Creative  Writing  Lessons 

Younger  adults  and  those  with  higher  education  levels  are  much  more 
likely  than  the  average  to  have  taken  creative  writing  lessons  or  classes. 
Whites  (except  of  unknown  national  origins)  also  tend  have  taken  creative 
writing  courses.  While  the  more  affluent  also  tend  more  than  the  average 
to  have  had  such  training,  this  trend  disappears  if  other  background  fac- 
tors are  held  equal.  Probably  education  accounts  at  least  partially  for 
the  original  (unadjusted)  association. 

Crafts  Lessons 

Those  with  higher  levels  of  education  and  younger  adults  are  more 
liknly  to  have  taken  lessons  or  classes  in  pottery,  leatherwork,  weaving, 
woodworking,  or  any  other  arts/crafts.  Respondents  with  higher  incomes  are 
also    more    likely  to  have  attended  such  lessons,  but  this  trend  is  largely 
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attributable  to  other  factors,  such  as  education*  Whites  of  "other"  ori- 
gins have  a  greater  than  average  likelihood  to  have  taken  craft  lessons, 
while  Hispanics,  the  retired,  and  whites  of  unknown  national  origins  are 
markedly  less  likely  to  have  taken  such  lessons* 

Art  Appreciation  or  Art  History  Course 

Educational  level  is  a  strong  predictor  of  experience  with  art  appre- 
ciation or  art  history  courses;  a  person  with  post  graduate  training  is 
about  six  times  as  likely  as  a  high  school  graduate  to  have  taken  such  a 
class*  After  age  34,  the  likelihood  of  having  ever  taken  such  courses  de- 
clines with  age,  but  exposure  to  art  history  classes  increases  with  income. 
Much  of  the  variation  due  to  age  and  income  is  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  other  factors,  probably  education.  People  of  "other"  races  are 
more  likely  than  the  average  to  have  taken  such  classes,  but  this  slightly 
higher  participation  is  reversed  when  other  factors  are  controlled. 

Music  Appreciation  Classes 

As  in  the  case  of  art  appreciation  and  art  history  courses,  higher 
educational  levels  are  strongly  associated  with  attendance  at  music  appre- 
ciation classes.  Blacks  are  the  ethnic-racial  group  most  likely  to  have 
taken  such  classes.  Those  aged  25-54  as  well  as  the  more  affluent  are  also 
more  likely  than  the  average  to  have  taken  a  music  appreciation  class,  but 
the  differences  by  age  and  income  are  largely  the  result  of  associated  fac- 
tors such  as  education. 

Introduction  to  Classical  Music  or  Opera 

Those  earning  $50,000  or  more  are  much  more  likely  to  have  had  parents 
who  often  listened  to  classical  music  or  opera.    The  likelihood  also  rises, 
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but  more  gradually,  among  those  with  increased  education.  People  aged  45- 
64  and  females  are  somewhat  more  likely  than  the  average  to  have  had 
parents  who  were  frequent  listeners.  (Unless  families  with  children  of 
different  sexes  actually  have  different  listening  patterns,  the  higher  rate 
for  females  may  be  a  function  of  selective  memory). 

Introduction  to  Art  Museums  or  Galleries 

The  better  educated  are  more  likely  to  have  had  parents  who  often  took 
them  to  art  museums  or  galleries.  Age  and  income  are  relatively  weak  pred- 
ictors, and  are  even  weaker  after  adjustment  for  the  impact  of  other  fac- 
tors. People  of  "other"  races  are  somewhat  more  likely  than  the  average  to 
have  had  parents  who  frequently  took  them  to  art  museums  or  galleries.  Fe- 
males are  slightly  more  likely  than  males  to  have  had  parents  who  often 
took  them  to  art  displays. 

Introduction  to  Plays,  Dance,  or  Classical  Music  Performances 
Those  with  at  least  some  college  education  and  those  earning  at  least 
$50,000,  most  commonly  had  parents  who  often  took  them  to  performances  of 
plays,  dance,  classical  music.  Females,  and  people  aged  65-74  are  somewhat 
more  likely,  while  "other"  races  are  slightly  more  likely  than  average  to 
have  had  such  socialization  experiences. 

Encouragement  to  Read 

Those  with  higher  levels  of  education  are  much  more  likely  to  report 
that  their  parents  frequently  encouraged  them  to  read  books.  Females,  In- 
dividuals in  the  higher  income  brackets,  young  adults,  and  whites  are  also 
more  likely  to  recall  that  their  parents  often  encouraged  them  to  read. 
However,  after  adjustment  for  other  background  variables,    age    and  income 
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variations  are  considerably  small,  indicating  that  other  factors  (most 
likely  education)  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  initial  differ- 
ences. 
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Ttblt  7.4t:  MCA-Adjusctd  Arc  Socitlizttion  chrough  Ltssons  or  Cltssts 
by  Stltcttd  Itckground  Ftctors:    Ftrctnctgt  of  Itspondtnct 
Abovt  or  Itlov  tht  Crtnd  Mttn 


GRAND  mean: 


Mutic 
47. IX 


VisutX 
Arcs 

24. OZ 


Accing 
9.3Z 


Btlltc 

7.2X 


Crtttivt 
Writing 

18.0X 


Arcs/ 
Crtfcs 

31. 2Z 


Arc 

Apprtc. 
19. 5Z 


Music 
Apprtc. 

20. 4Z 


Incoiit: 
Undtr  $5,000 
$5,000  -  9,999 
$10,000  -  14,999 
$15,000  -  24,999 
$25,000  -  49,999 
$50,000  end  tbovt 
Noc  tsctrctlntd 


-3.5 

-1.5 

1.7 

-0.4 

2.4 

-1.9 

-4.1 

-3.5 

-1.3 

-0.7 

-0.2 

-3.1 

1.3 

0.9 

0.9 

0.3 

0.7 

1.5 

1.3 

-0.9 

0.1 

-0.7 

-2.0 

1.6 

3.2 

3.1 

0.1 

0.6 

1.3 

1.9 

4.5 

-0.5 

-1.0 

1.0 

0.3 

-0.3 

-7.9 

-0.2 

-1.8 

0.9 

-1.3 

-6.3 

-0*4 
-3.1 
0.4 
0.1 
1.5 
2.7 
-1.2 


-1.9 
-3.2 
-0.4 
1.1 
2.2 
0.7 
-2.1 


SMSA: 

Ctnc  city  of  SMSA 

1.3 

0.4 

SMSA,  noc  .ctnc  cicy 

1.2 

0.1 

Noc  in  SMSA 

-2.5 

-0.5 

Agt: 

18  -  24  yrs 

13.3 

16.1 

25  -  34  yrs 

1.4 

5.1 

35  -  44  yrs 

-2.6 

-5.3 

45-54  yrs 

-4.4 

-5.7 

55  -  64  yrs 

-8.2 

-7.5 

65  -  74  yrs 

-2.8 

-7.8 

75-96  yrs 

-4.9 

-11.4 

1.4 
0.4 
-1.7 


3.6 
0.7 
-0.6 
-0.5 
-1.6 
-1.3 
-5.4 


2.3 
0.9 
-3.0 


2.6 
1.3 
1.1 
-1.3 
-2.3 
-2.1 
-4.9 


1.2 
-0.0 
-0.9 


12.8 
5.8 
-1.7 
-5<5 
-8.9 
-8.5 
-10.8 


-0.1 
0.8 
-0.9 


12.4 
3.4 
-1.5 
-4.0 
-8.5 
-6.9 
-7.5 


0.4 
0.4 
-0.7 


2.2 
4.7 
1.4 
-2.0 
-5.6 
-3.3 
-7.4 


0.5 
1.0 
-1.6 


-0.5 
1.8 
0.2 
1.1 
-1.7 
-1.1 
-3.6 


Mtrictl  Sctcus: 
Mtrritd 
Vidowtd 
Divorctd 
Stptrtctd 
Ntvtr  Mtrritd 


0.4 

-0.9 

-0.8 

-K).3 

-0.4 

0.1 

-0.3 

4.0 

2.3 

0.7 

-2.6 

0.4 

0.2 

-0.6 

1.3 

2.9 

3.5 

2.1 

5.4 

-0.1 

1.6 

0.6 

-1.9 

-1.8 

0.0 

3.4 

-2.8 

-1.8 

-3.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.2 

-0.9 

-0.1 

0.8 

-0.8 
0.2 
2.5 
0.7 
1.3 


Ethnic-Rece: 
Vhict,  Ochtr  Origin 
White,  British  Is Its 
Whict,  W.  Europt 
White,  E.  Europt 
Uisptnic 

Bltck  (ex.  Uisptnic) 
Ochtr  Races 

Whict  (unknown  origin) 

Stx: 
Malt 
Ftmtlt 


2.4 
2.2 
0.5 
2.4 
-17.4 
-0.8 
-17.7 
-8.9 


-5.5 
4.8 


1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

2.7 

-0.2 

-0.3 

2.4 

-0.1 

0.0 

0.9 

-1.3 

3.2 

3.5 

-1.1 

-1.3 

0.7 

0.5 

-0.6 

-0.9 

-2.4 

-1.7 

-1.3 

-0.4 

3.4 

0.5 

4.3 

3.2 

-2.6 

0.4 

-3.5 

-2.6 

-7.1 

-2.1 

-4.0 

-2.7 

-1.5 

-3.9 

-2.4 

-3.4 

0.6 

4.7 

-10.0 

-7.5 

-5.1 

-11.5 

-7.6 

-7.0 

-6.0 

-2.7 

-4.8 

-2.3 

-4.6 

-13.3 

-2.6 

-6.3 

-0.5 

-2.6 

-8.0 

-1.6 

-1.1 

-2.9 

-3.7 

0.4 

2.3 

7.0 

1.4 

1.0 

2.6 

3.3 

Education: 
Crtdt  School 
Soat  High  school 
High  school  grtdutct 
Soat  College 
College  grtdutct 
Grtdutct  school 


-28.5 

-12.6 

-7.2 

-3.0 

-9.9 

-18.4 

-17.5 

-12.0 

-7.7 

-4.5 

-12.4 

-12.4 

-3.1 

-5.9 

-3.7 

-3.0 

-9.4 

0.6 

13.3 

7.7 

3.7 

4.5 

8.6 

7.3 

18.6 

18.0 

12.1 

5.7 

24.2 

8.1 

26.1 

23.6 

15.8 

7.2 

27.1 

14.4 

-13.8 
-14.6 
-10.0 
6.5 
32.8 
33.3 


-15.6 
-13.5 
-8.5 
6.9 
25.1 
36.3 


Work  Hours: 
None 
1  co  29 
30  co  39 

40  hrs 

41  co  49 
50  or  aore 


0.7 

3.1 

1.8 

0.4 

1.8 

3.9 

2.5 

1.9 

1.7 

0.2 

-1.0 

0.4 

-2.6 

-1.9 

-1.9 

-1.7 

-0.5 

-5.8 

-4.0 

-4.8 

-2.4 

-0.5 

-1.6 

-4.1 

-0.4 

0.5 

-1.2 

1.4 

-1.7 

-1.7 

6.2 

-2.0 

-1.5 

0.0 

-1.1 

-1.4 

-0.6 
2.7 
4.8 

-2.2 
1.7 
0.5 


-1.7 
0.0 
5.1 
0.5 

-1.5 
2.7 
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Occuptcion: 
Proftstiontl 
Mtntgtritl 
Stlttt  Cltrictl 
Creftsatn 
Optrtcivts 
Ltbortrs 
Strvict  Workers 
Noc  Working 
Keeping  House 
Student 
Retired 

Prestnct  of  Children: 
No  Childrtn 
Ont  6-11 
Two+  6-11 
Ont  Undtr  6 
Ont  6-11,  ont  undtr  6 
Ont  undtr  6,  Tvo+  6-11 
Tvo+  undtr  6 
Ont  6-11,  Tvo+  undtr  6 
Twot  6-11,  Tvo+  undtr  6 


4.9 

6.2 

-0.8 

0.6 

6.2 

5.6 

-1.3 

2.1 

1.9 

-0.2 

6.5 

5.0 

1.5 

1.7 

1.1 

-0.6 

1.6 

1.4 

0.5 

3.8 

1.5 

1.5 

-2.2 

5.6 

-4.3 

-2.0 

0.6 

-1.0 

-2.7 

2.3 

3.9 

1.9 

2.4 

0.5 

-3.0 

4.9 

0.7 

-0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

1.7 

-1.2 

2.7 

-0.1 

1.1 

3.9 

-0.4 

-3.3 

-2,6 

-4.6 

-2.7 

-3.6 

-4.1 

-4.5 

-4.7 

-4.7 

-3.0 

5.4 

3.0 

-6.3 

-3.3 

-3.6 

-0.4 

3.9 

-3.3 

-8.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

-0.5 

1.2 

0.5 

-3.1 

-2.6 

-4.0 

0.6 

-7.6 

-5.3 

-3.6 

2.7 

-4.6 

0.8 

-1.8 

4.1 

-3.0 

-7.8 

0.2 

1.7 

-4.6 

-5.0 

-0.3 

-1.3 

-1.8 

3.9 

-3.8 

-4.1 

5.3 

0.0 

-3.8 

2.4 

-0.5 

0.7 

6.1, 
3.3\ 

6.4 

0.9 

1.6 

0.2 

2.5 

)  3.9 

3.5 

-0.9 

3.7 

6.1 

-10.2  *  v- 

'  4.2 

-6.0 

-4.7 

8.5 

12.3 

5.9 
2.8 
4.5 
-0.7 
-3.7 
0.3 
-2.2 
4.7 
-0.3 
-0.3 
0.5 


0.2 
-3.5 
4.3 
-0.1 
-4.1 
-3.1 
1.9 
3.5 
0.2 


4.3 
1.0 
-0.5 
-1.1 
-4.4 
-0.6 
-2.7 
4.0 
0.2 
-5.2 
-0.9 


0.5 
-3.4 

4.2 
-0.3 
-3.8 
-7.4 
-0.5 
-0.6 

0.0 
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Tabla  7.4b:  MCA-Adjuacad  Meet  tt  Farenc-Hadiaced  Arc  Saeialixacion  Experiment 
•y  laekgraund  Paccori:    Pereancaga  ot  laiaandanci  Aaova  or  lalov 
Tha  Grand  Haaa 


Ho»«  Uiciolng   Takan  ca      Takan  ca  Eneouraga^ 
Claaaleal      Arc  Huaauaa      Playi  Raadiog 
Opart  Gallariaa       Danea  aoolci 


Craad  Maaat 

8.1Z 

4.3Z 

5. IX 

31. IX 

laeaaa: 

Uadar  15,000 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

-1.0 

13,000  -  9.W9 

0.9 

-0.3 

-0.4 

-1.1 

sio.ooo  -  n,m 

0.4 

-0.4 

0.1 

0.9 

$13,000  -  24, m 

-1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

$23,000  -  49,999 

-0.5 

-0.2 

-1.5 

0.1 

$30,000  uU  iWvi 

5.3 

-0.5 

1.2 

7.7 

Nac  aaearcaiaad 

0.1 

0.1 

l.l 

-3.1 

SMSA 

Cane  eicj  of  SWSA 

0.1 

1.0 

0.4 

0.1 

SMSA,  mic  eaac  eic? 

1.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.9 

Nac  la  SMSA 

-2.2 

-0.9 

-0.7 

-1.4 

AfOl 

u  -  24  m 

-2.2 

0.4 

-0.4 

0.5 

25  •  34  yta 

-0.5 

-0.3 

-1.7 

-0.2 

35  -  U  yta 

-1.4 

0,9 

0.2 

-4.2 

45  -  54  yrt 

2.3 

0.4 

-0.3 

-1.6 

tt    -  X.1 

J  J              /  wm 

2.4 

0.2 

0. 7 

3.0 

45  -  74  7r» 

1.3 

-0.7 

3.5 

3.2 

75  -  H  jm 

-0.4 

-2.1 

1.5 

3.3 

MaVital  Icacua: 

Marrtod 

-0.5 

-0.5 

0.2 

-0.0 

tfldawad 

4.2 

2.1 

0.1 

-0.4 

Dlvaread 

-0.1 

-0.4 

-2.1 

-2.7 

Saaaracid 

-2.4 

-0.9 

-1.9 

-1.5 

Mavar  MaxTiad 

0.3 

1.0 

0.3 

1.2 

EchaieHUeel 

wnica,  wCcar  origin 

-0.1 

U.J 

A  ft 
U.I 

Whice,  lriciab  lalaa 

0.1 

-0.5 

0.3 

-0.4 

Uhica,  W.  Euraaa 

0.6 

0.3 

-1.0 

0.4 

Whlca,  Eh  Euraaa 
Klaaaaie 

0.1 

5.4 

0.4 

7.5 

1.2  . 

-1.5 

-0.1 

-4.1 

Hack  (ax.  lienaale) 

-3.4 

0.0 

-0.2 

-0.4 

Ochar  ftacai 

0.1 

0.7 

1.2 

-l.l 

Uhica  (uakaawn  arlgla) 

-3.1 

-2.2 

-2.0 

-3.2 

Sax: 

Mala 

-2.1 

-1.5 

-2.4 

-1.7 

Faaaia 

l.l 

1.3 

2.3 

7.4 

Education: 

Crada  Schaal 

-4.4 

-3.6 

-4.9 

-25.4 

Saai  High  aebaal 

-3.7 

-3.4 

-3.6 

-17.1 

High  ichaal  graduace 

-1.5 

-1.4 

-1.4 

-4.3 

Sana  Collaga 

3.7 

2.0 

3.3 

11.9 

Callaga  gradunca 

4.6 

5.5 

4.9 

20.9 

Craduaca  aehaal 

7.3 

5.3 

5.1 

27.4 

WUfta*   Hvliif  I 

Nana 

1.2 

-0.1 

0.5 

-2.3 

1  co  29 

-0.4 

-1.2 

-0.4 

0.1 

30  ca  39 

-2.2 

-0.7 

-1.0 

-2.3 

40  hra 

-1.1 

0.4 

-0.3 

0.2 

41  ca  49 

1.2 

-0.1 

0.9 

5.4 

50  or  aara 

-0.9 

1.0 

-0.1 

6.4 

Occupation: 

Prafaaa tonal 

0.1 

-l.l 

0.3 

-1.4 

Managerial 

0.0 

-0.2 

0.4 

-0.2 

Salaa,  Clarical 

0.0 

0.3 

-0.5 

0.3 

Craf  caaaa 

l.l 

-0.2 

1.5 

-1.4 

Otaradvaa 

1.3 

-0.1 

0.9 

-5.0 

Labarari 

l.l 

0.1 

0.1 

-3.1 

Sarviea  Workari 

-0.6 

0.0 

-0.1 

0.0 

Noc  Verkiag 

0.9 

0.2 

0.0 

1.5 

Kanaiag  Kauai 

-1.1 

0.5 

-0.5 

-2.7 

Scudanc 

0.1 

0.9 

-0.6 

14.0 

fcacirad 

-l.l 

0.1 

-1.4 

4.9 

Praianea  af  Childran: 

No  Childran 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

-0.3 

Cm  6-11 

1.5 

-0.7 

-2.1 

2.4 

Tvr*-  t-ll 

0.2 

-1.6 

-2.0 

4.0 

One  uadar  4 

-l.l 

-1.7 

-l.l 

-3.1 

One  6-U,  ana  uadar  4 

-2.0 

-2.1 

-0.5 

4.3 

Ona  uadar  4,  Tva+  4-11 

-5.6 

-3.0 

-3.3 

-9.4 

Tva-f  uadar  4 

-2.4 

-0.6 

-1.7 

2.3 

Oaa  4-11,  Tve*  undar  4 

-4.1 

-1.4 

-1.5 

-0.1 

T*a+  4-11,        uadar  4 

-3.3 

-2.2 

-0.7 

7.0 

9 
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4)  DIMENSIONS  OF  ART  SOCIALIZATION  EXPERIENCES 

Socialization  experiences  tend  to  cluster  into  distinct  patterns. 
That  is,  certain  groups  of  socialization  experiences  can  be  predicted  if  a 
single  experience  is  known.  A  factor  analysis  of  socialization  experiences 
reveals  two  such  clusters.  (A  third  cluster  is  not  relevant  for  our 
present  analyses  since  it  emphasizes  ^he  educational  levels  of  respondents 1 
parents  rather  than  any  art  socialization  experiences.) 

The  variables  encompassed  by  these  two  clusters  can  be  read  either 
from  Table  7.5  or  from  Diagram  7.1*  In  Table  7.5,  the  variables  which  are 
highly  correlated  with  the  hypothetical  factor  (marked  with  an  asterisk) 
are  interpreted  as  being  part  of  the  cluster.  The  same  relationship  can  be 
seen  in  the  diagram.  Those  variables  which  are  most  strongly  correlated 
vith  the  first  and  second  factors  are  farther  to  the  right  of  the  horizon- 
tal axis,  and  farther  up  on  the  vertical  axis,  respectively. 

The  first  cluster  tightly  groups  certain  lessons  or  classes:  those  in 
music  appreciation,  art  appreciation/history,  creative  writing,  and  visual 
arts.  To  a  lesser  extent,  lessons  or  classes  in  arts/crafts,  music,  and 
theater  also  fall  into  this  cluster.  However,  lessons  in  ballet  and 
parental-mediated  experiences  are  not  part  of  this  cluster.  The  factor 
analysis  suggests  that,  within  this  cluster,  persons  who  have  had  one  type 
of  arts  class  are  also  more  likely  to  have  several  other  arts  classes. 

The  second  cluster  groups  childhood  socialization  experiences  in  the 
arts  that  were  provided  by  household  members.  Parental  introduction  to  the 
arts  through  often  listening  to  classical  music  or  opera  in  the  home,  tak- 
ing the  child  to  art  museums,  a*id  taking  the  child  to  performances  of 
plays,  dance  or  classical  music,  tend  to  be  associated  events.    To  a  lesser 
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extent,  parents1  encouragement  of  reading  for  its  own  sake  is  also  associ- 
ated wi^h  this  cluster*  In  terms  of  the  types  of  arts  socialization  ex- 
periences provided  by  parents,  the  respondents  who  had  experienced  one  type 
of    parent-mediated    arts  socialization  also  tended  to  have  had  others. 
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Table  7*5:  Dimensions  of  Art  Socialization  Experiences:  Varimax  Rotated 
Factor  Matrix 

Factor  1        Factor  2        Factor  3 


Music  Lessons 

Visual  Arts  Lessons 

Acting  Lessons 

Ballet  Lessons 

Creative  Writing  Lessons 

Arts/Crafts  Lessons 

Art  Appreciation  Lessons 

Music  Appreciation  Lessons 

Parents  listened  to  music 

Parents  took  to  museums 

Parents  took  to  performances 

Parents  encouraged  reading 

Father's  Education 
Mother's  Education 


*.440 

.259 

.150 

*.564 

.132 

.127 

*.400 

.164 

.080 

.249 

.232 

.111 

*.576 

.138 

.137 

*.443 

.138 

.085 

*.661 

.168 

.081 

*.607 

.191 

.056 

.151 

*.603 

.123 

.217 

*.647 

.162 

.199 

*.684 

.111 

.261 

*.432 

.145 

.154 

.220 

*.729 

.198 

.186 

*.777 

*  Indicates  variables  within  each  factor. 
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Diagram  7.1:  Plot  of  First  and  Second  Factors  of  Art  Socialization  Experiences 


Horizontal  Factor  1 


Vertical  Factor  2 


ft 

*  11 

*  910 
* 

* 

*  12 

* 

*  1 

*  13  4 

*  14  3  8  7 

*  6  5 
* 

***************************** 
* 
* 
* 


l=»Music  Lessons 
3*Acting  Lessons 
5»Creative  Writing  Lessons 
7*Arl  Appreciation  Lessons 
9«Parents  Listened  to  Music 
ll-Parents  Took  to  Performances 


2*Visual  Arts  Lessons 
4*Ballet  Lessons 
6«Arts/Craf ts  Lessons 
8»Music  Appreciation  Lessons 
10«Parents  Took  to  Museums 
12«Parents  Encouraged  Reading 
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5)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  ART  SOCIALIZATION  EXPERIENCES 

People  differ  in  the  variety  of  art  lessons  and  classes  in  which  they 
were  involved  in  childhood  as  well  as  in  the  variety  of  art  forms  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  members  oi  the  household •  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  these  differences  in  the  range  of  socialization  experiences  show  a 
pattern  in  teims  of  a  person's  social  backgrounds  For  example,  do  persons 
of  particular  ethnic  backgrounds  tend  to  have  a  broader  range  of  such  so- 
cialization experiences? 

The  factor  analysis  above  suggests  that  art  socialization  experiences 
tend  to  form  patterns  organized  around  either  parental  action  or  classes* 
Thus,  the  following  analysis  addresses  the  question  of  social  backgrounds 
by  examining  two  indices:  the  first  is  based  on  the  number  of  reported  art 
lessons  and  classes,  and  the  second  on  the  number  of  arts  activities  en- 
couraged or  introduced  early  in  the  respondent's  life*  The  data  for  this 
analysis  can  be  examined  in  Table  7.6  and  Table  7.7  below.  The  latter 
table  presents  figures  adjusted  for  other  background  variables. 

Index  of  Art  Lessons  and  Classes 

This  scale  is  based  on  each  respondent's  reported  experience  in 
classes  or  lessons  for  eight  types  of  art  forms:  music  (voice  or  instru- 
ment), visual  arts,  acting  or  theater,  ballet,  creative  writing, 
arts/crafts,  art  appreciation/history,  and  music  appreciation.  The  nation- 
al average,  indicated  by  the  grand  mean,  is  quite  low  (less  than  two  types 
of  classes  or  lessons),  but  respondents  with  certain  social  characteristics 
fall  considerably  above  and  below  this  average. 

Better  educated  persons,  high    income    persons,    younger    adults,  and 
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Teble  7.6: 


Indlctt  of  Arc  Socialization  Experlencee  by  Selected  Background 
Fectore:  Number  of  Experlencee  Above  or  Below  the  Grend  Heen 


Crend  Meen: 

Income: 
Under  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  end  over 
Not  eecertelned 

SNSA: 


Leeeone  i 
Cleeeee 

1.8 


-0.5 
-0.7 
-0.2 
0.0 
0.6 
0.8 
-0.2 


Education: 

Crede  School  -1«6 

Some  High  echool  "1*1 

High  School  Graduate  -0.4 

Some  College  0.8 

College  Graduate  1*7 

Graduate  echool  2.0 


Perent- 
Hedleted 

0.6 


-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
0.0 
0.1 
0.3 
0.0 


Centrel  city  of  SMSA 

0.0 

n  n 

SMS A,  not  cent  city 

0.2 

n  i 

U.I 

Not  in  SMSA 

-0,3 

-0.1 

Ate: 

18-24  yeere 

0.7 

n  n 
u.  u 

25-34  yeere 

0.5 

0.0 

35  -  44  yeere 

0.1 

0.0 

45  -  54  yeare 

-0.3 

0.0 

55-64  yeere 

-0.7 

0.0 

65  -  74  yeere 

-0.8 

-0.1 

75-96  yoere 

-1.1 

-0.1 

Marital  Statue: 

Married 

-o.» 

0.0 

Widowed 

-0.9 

0.0 

Divorced 

0.2 

0.0 

Separatee* 

-0.4 

-0.1 

Never  married 

0.6 

0.1 

Ethnic-Race : 

Unite,  other  origin 

0.2 

0.0 

Unite,  Irltleh  XeXee 

0.2 

0.1 

White,  W.  Europe 

-0.1  • 

0.0 

Unite,  E.  Europe 

0.1 

0.2 

Hiepanlc 

-0.8 

-0.2 

Bleck  (ex.  Hlepenlc) 

-0.3 

-0.1 

Other  recee 

-0.3 

0.0 

Unite  (unknown  origine) 

-0.8 

-0.2 

Sex: 

Male 

-0.1 

-0.1 

Female 

0.1 

0.1 

-0.4 
-0.3 
-0.1 
0.2 
0.4 
0.4 


Work  Houre: 
None 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hre 

41  to  49 
50  or  more 


-0.3 
0.4 
0.2 
0.0 
0.4 
0.4 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
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Occupetlon: 

Profeeelonel  1*5 

Managerial  0.6 

Selee,  Clerical  0.3 

Creftemen  -0*4 

Ope  rati  vet  -0.8 

Leborere  "0.4 

Service  Workere  "0*1 

Not  Working  0.0 

Keeping  Houee  -0.5 

Student  0.9 

Retired  "1.0 

Preeence    of  Children: 

None  Cr.O 

One  6-11  -0.3 

Two*  6-11  0.1 

One  under  6  0.2 

One  6-11,  one  under  6  0.0 

One  under  6,  Two*  6-11  0.0 

Two+  under  6  0.7 

One  6-11,  Two+  under  6  0.4 

Two  +  6-11,  Two+  under  6  0.0 


6  i  f 


Us 


0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.3 
-0.2 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

-0.1 
0.0 

-0.3 
0.0 

-0.1 
0.0 
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higher  status  white-collar  workers  report  having  experienced  more  types  of 
art  classes  and  lessons.  Sharp  distinctions  in  participation  are  also  evi- 
dent within  marital,  ethnic,  and  presence  of  children  categories. 

Aftev  adjustment  for  the  impact  of  the  other  factors  (Table  7.7),  the 
variation  in  the  range  of  classes  drops  considerably  within  income,  SMSA, 
age,  marital  status,  work  hours,  occupation,  and  number  of  children  groups. 
These  factors,  then,  are  better  predictors  than  explanatory  factors.  (How- 
ever, note  that  some  subgroups  such  as  "other"  race,  older  adults,  and 
Hispanics  remain  low  or  decrease  relative  to  the  average.)  Although  the 
variation  in  range  of  classes  predicted  by  education  drops  somewhat  as 
well,  education  is  clearly  the  strongest  explanatory  factor  among  the  ten 
and  may  account  for  the  lesser  impact  of  other  variables  after  adjustment. 

Index  of  the  Range  of  Arts  Introduced  or  Encouraged  in  Childhood 
This  second  scale  is  based  on  a  count  of  the  number  of  types  of  arts 
experiences  which  household  members  often  provided  while  the  respondents 
were  growing  up.  The  four  types  of  arts  experiences  are  listening  to  clas- 
sical music  or  opera  at  home,  going  to  art  museums  or  galleries,  attending 
performances  of  plays,  dance  or  classical  music,  and,  finally,  encourage- 
ment of  reading  of  literature. 

Most  of  the  factors  show  little  variation  from  the  average  in  terms  of 
arts  experience  provided  by  household  members.  However,  the  better- 
educated  and  more  affluent  are  clearly  more  likely  than  average  to  have  had 
such  experience.  Occupation,  ethnicity  and  number  of  children  also  show 
some  differences. 

When  other  factors  are  equal,  income  loses  much  of  its  predictive 
ability,    while    education    continues   'to  be  strongly  associated  with  early 
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arts  introduction  in  the  household.  Ethnic  differences  as  well  as  differ- 
ences between  white  collar  and  manual  occupations  largely  disappear.  In 
addition  to  education,  gender  becomes  one  of  the  best  explanatory  factors 
for  the  range  of  arts  socialization  experiences  in  childhood.  Males  are 
below  average  with  regard  to  both  art  lessons  and  parental-mediated  intro- 
ductions to  the  arts,  while  females  tend  to  be  somewhat  above  average 
(Table  7.7).  Gender  differences  are  actually  greater  after  adjustment  for 
other  factors,  indicating  that  other  associated  variables  suppressed  the 
unadjusted  variation. 


9 
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Teble  7.7:  MCA-Adjusted  Indicts  of  Art  Socialization  Experiences  by 
Selected  leckjround  Fectore:  Number  of  Experiences  Above 
or  Below  the  C«nd  Meen 

Lessons  *  Perent- 

Clesses  Medieted 

Grend  Keen:  1*6  0.6 

Income: 

Under  $5,000  0.0  0.0 

$5,000  -   $9,911  -0.2  0.0 

$10,000  -  $14,999  0.1  0.0 

$15,000  -  $24,999  0.0  0.0 

$25,000  -  $49,999  0.1  0.0 

$50,000  and  over  0.1  0.1 

Not  escerteined  -0.2  0.0 

SMS  A: 

Cent  city  of  SH5A  0.1  0.0 

SMSA,  not  cent  city  0.1  0.0 

Not  in  SMSA  -0.1  -O.l 

Afe: 

18  -  24  0.6  0.0 

25-34  0.2  0.0 

35-44  -0.1  0.0 

45  -  54  -0.2  0.0 

55  -  64  -0.4  0.1 

65  -  74  -0.3  0.1  • 

75-96  -0.6  0.0 

Marital  Status: 

Married  0.0  0.0 

Widowed  0.0  0.1 

Divorced  0.2  -O.l 

Sepereted  -0.1  -O.l 

Never  married  0.0  0.0 

EthnicHUcel 

White,  other  orijiu  0*1  0.0 

White,  British  Iales  0.1  0.0 

White,  V.  Europe  -0*1  0.0 

White,  E.  Europe  0.1  0.1 

Hispanic  -0.4  -O.l 

Black  (ex.  Hiepenic)  -0.1  0.0 

Other  reces  -0*7  -O.l 

White  (unknown  origin)  -0*4  -O.l 

Sex: 

Mala  -0*3  -0.2 

Female  0.2  0.1 

Education: 

Grade  School  -LI  -0»* 

Some  Ki|h  school  -1*0  -0*3 

High  School  Graduate  -0.4  -O.l 

Some  Collate  0.6  0.2 

Collate  Graduate  1.5  0.4 

Graduate  echool  1.9  0.5 

Work  Hours: 

Nona  0.1  0.0 

1  to  29  0.1  0.0 

30  to  39  -0.1  -O.l 

40  hrs  -0.2  0.0 

41  to  49  -0.1  0.1 
50  or  more  0.0  0.1 

Occupation: 

Professionel  0*3  0.0 

Managerial  0.2  0.0 

Seles,  Clerical  0.0  0.0 

Crefteman  0.1  0.0 

Operatives  -0.1  0.0 

Laborere  0*1  0.0 

Service  Workers  0*0  0.0 

Not  Workins  0.1  0.1 

Keeping  House  -0.3  0.0 

Student  -0.2  0.1 

Retired  -0.2  O'.O 

Freeence    of  Children: 

None  0.0  0.0 

One  6-11  -0.3  0.0 

Two+  6-11  0.1  0.0 

One  under  6  -0.2  -0.1 

One  6-11,  one  under  6  -0.2  0.0 

One  under  6,  Two+  6-11  0.0  -0.2 

Two+  under  6  0.2  0.0 

One  6-11,  Two+  under  6  0.2  -O.l 

Two+  6-11,  Two*  under  6  0.0  0.0 
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6)  ART  SOCIALIZATION  EXPERIENCES  AND  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  "CORE"  ARTS 

One  consequence  of  art  socialization  experiences  might  be  a  greater 
tendency  to  participate  in  the  arts  as  an  adult.  Possibly,  the  more  criti- 
cal factor  for  adult  participation  in  the  arts  may  be  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects of  a  range  of  art  socialization  experiences  rather  than  a  single 
type  of  experience.  The  following  analysis  examines  each  of  these  possi- 
bilities. 

If  art  socialization  experiences  do  influence  art  participation  by 
adults,  we  would  expect  a  correlation  between  these  two  events.  That  is,  we 
should  be  able  to  predict  adult  participation  in  a  type  of  art  from  a 
knowledge  of  socialization  in  that  type  of  art  during  childhood.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  person  often  visited  art  museums  as  a  child,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  this  leads  to  greater  adult  attendance  at  art  museums,  then  we  would 
expect  a  strong  correlation  between  recollections  of  childhood  attendance 
and  recent  attendance  at  art  museums.  In  addition,  childhood  socialization 
in  other  types  of  arts  may  also  predict  adult  participation  in  a  particular 
art  form. 

Table  7.8  presents  the  correlations  between  arts  socialization  experi- 
ences and  adult  participation  in  the  arts.  (Correlations  in  the  range  of 
0.40  and  above  will  be  referred  to  as  strong;  correlations  of  0.30-0.39  as 
substantial;  correlations  of  0.20-0.29  as  moderate;  correlations  of  less 
than  0.20  as  weak. ) 


Lessons  or  classes  in  the  visual  arts  or  creative  writing  are  the 
strongest  predictors  of  attending  jazz  performances,  although  all  art  so- 
cialization experiences  prove  to  be  weak  predictors  of  such  attendance. 


Jazz 
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Classical  Music 

Having  taken  a  lesson  or  class  in  music  appreciation  or  art 
appreciation/history,  or  having  had  parents  who  played  classical  music  or 
opera  at  home  are  all  moderate  predictors  of  attending  classical  music  per- 
formances as  an  adult. 


While  each  of  the  art  socialization  experiences  is  positively  related 
to  attending  operas  as  an  adult,  none  of  the  socialization  experiences 
treated  in  this  study  provide  more  than  a  weak  predictor • 


Lessons  and  classes  in  either  art  appreciation/history  or  music  appre- 
ciation and  having  had  parents  who  took  their  children  to  plays  are 
moderately  associated  with  adult  attendance  at  musicals  or  operettas. 


Art  appreciation/history  classes  and  having  had  parents  who  took  their  , 
children    to    plays    are    moderately    associated  with  attending  plays  as  an 
adult. 


Taking  ballet  classes  as  a  child  is  a  moderate  predictor  of  attending 
ballet  performances  as  an  adult • 

Art  Museums 

Numerous  art  socialization  experiences  aid  in  predicting  visits  to  art 
museums  or  galleries  as  an  adult •  The  predictors  of  moderate  strength  are 
art  lessons,  art  appreciation  lessons,  classes  in  music,    creative  writing 


Opera 


Musicals 


Plays 


Ballet 
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and  having  parents  who  played  classical  music  at  home  or  took  their  chil- 
dren to  museums  or  encouraged  them  to  read*  An  individual's  mother's  level 
of  education  is  also  a  moderate  predictor* 


Parental  encouragement  of  reading  as  a  child  is  the  strongest  predic- 
tor of  adult  reading  of  literature*  All  other  socialization  experiences 
are  of  moderate  strength,  except  having  had  ballet  classes  which  proves  to 
be  a  weak  correlate  of  adult    reading  behavior* 

In  brief,  art  socialization  experiences  provide  numerous  moderate 
predictors  and  one  strong  predictor  of  adult  participation  in  the  arts, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  opera,  for  which  there  are  only  weak  predic- 
tors* Generally,  classes  and  lessons  (particularly  those  in  art 
appreciation/history,  music  appreciation  and  creative  writing)  seem  to  have 
a  greater  influence  on  arts  participation  than  early  arts  experiences  medi- 
ated by  parents* 


Reading 
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Table  7,8:  Correlations  of  Art  Socialization  Experiences  and  Adult 
Participation  in  the  Core  Arts:    Pearson's  r 

Classical  Art 
Jazz     Music     Opera  Musicals  Plays    Ballet  Museums  Reading 


Music  Lessons 

.144 

.172 

.052 

.166 

.146 

.095 

.197 

.293 

Visual  Art  Lessons 

.191 

.172 

.062 

.172 

.155 

.133 

.276 

.219 

Acting  Lessons 

.147 

.164 

.054 

.148 

.137 

.097 

.178 

.250 

Ballet  Lessons 

.114 

.121 

.059 

.156 

.144 

.246 

.173 

.167 

Creative  Writing 

.182 

.188 

.072 

.198 

.188 

.119 

.268 

.245 

Lessons 

Arts/Crafts  Lessons 

.114 

.122 

.033 

.137 

.125 

.071 

.198 

.225 

Art  Appreciation 

.164 

.214 

.108 

.203 

.206 

.147 

.291 

.265 

Lessons 

Music  Appreciation 

.152 

.217 

.087 

.203 

.180 

.135 

.248 

.261 

Lessons 

Parents  Listened  to 

.106 

.208 

.119 

.152 

.162 

.120 

.201 

.223 

Music 

Parents  Took  to 

.152 

,177 

.076 

.192 

.172 

.122 

.246 

.277 

Museums 

Parents  Took  to 

.135 

.191 

.095 

.214 

.203 

.164 

.228 

.280 

Performances 

Parents  Encouraged 

.100 

.157 

.044 

.172 

.171 

.098 

.208 

.406 

Reading 

Mother's  Education 

.125 

.155 

.039 

.180 

.152 

.086 

.203 

.273 

Father's  Education 

.118 

.137 

.035 

.167 

.159 

.106 

.194 

.257 
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7)  INDICES  OF  SOCIALIZATION  AND  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

We  have  seen  that  respondents  recalling  certain  socialization  experi- 
ences are  more  likely  to  participate  as  adults  in  some  of  the  arts.  Con- 
ceivably, a  wider  number  of  such  experiences  might  have  a  cumulative  ef- 
fect. In  other  words,  those  who  have  had  a  greater  variety  of  art  sociali- 
zation experiences  may  be  more  active  participants  in  the  arts,  that  is, 
participate  in  a  wider  range  of  arts. 

Table  7.9  shows  the  relationship  between  an  index  of  adult  participa- 
tion in  the  arts  and  two  indices  of  art  socialization  experiences 
(lessons/ class  and  parental  guidance)  as  well  as  the  education  level  of  the 
respondent's  mother.  The  arts  participation  index  represents  a  count  of 
the  variety  of  the  seven  arts  events  attended  in  the  previous  12  months. 
Similarly,  the  arts  education  index  is  a  count  of  the  types  of  classes  or 
lessons  taken  among  eight  categories — music,  visual  arts,  theater,  ballet, 
creative  writing,  arts/crafts,  art  appreciation/history,  or  music  apprecia- 
tion. The  parental  arts  guidance  index  is  a  :ount  of  four  types  of  arts 
experience  mediated  by  household  membeis:  listening  to  classical  music  or 
opera  at  home;  going  to  art  museums  or  galleries;  going  to  plays,  dances, 
or  classical  music;  and  encouraging  the  reading  of  books.*  Finally,  assum- 
ing that  mothers  with  varying  education  levels  provide  different  types  of 
arts  socialization  experiences  not  directly  measured  by  the  four  categories 
of  parental  art  guidance ,  the  relationship  between  the  respondent 1 s 
mother's  educational  level  and  the  adult  participation  index  is  also 
described. 

*In  no  sense  does  the  construction  of  these  indices  imply  that  any  one  so- 
cialization experience  is  equivalent  to,  or  substitutable  for  another  so- 
cialiation  experience.  They  simply  facilitate  any  examination  of  the  range 
of  respondents1  early  arts  socialization  experiences. 
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Table  7.9:  Arts  Participation  Indices  by  Number  of  Socialization 

Experiences  and  Mother's  Education:  Number  of  Types  of 
Arts  Activities  Attended ,  Above  or  Eelow  the  Grand  Mean 

Arts  Participation 
Index 


Grand  Mean  =  0.83 

Number  of  Lessons 

0  -0.56 

1  -0.26 

2  0.00 

3  0.35 
1}  0.80 

5  1.02 

6  1.19 

7  1-95 

8  2.18 


Number  of  Parent-Mediated 
Experiences 


0  -0.55 

1  -0.21 

2  -0.01 

3  .05 
1  1.C7 


Mother's  Education 

T1th  grade  or  less  -0.21 

High  school  graduate  0.T2 

Some  college  0.81 

College  graduate  T. 98 

Do  not  know  -0.19 
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Examination  of  the  table  suggests  that  each  of  these  variables  has  a 
positive  relationship  with  attending  a  range  of  arts  events •  In  other 
words,  a  greater  variety  of  arts  attendance  can  be  predicted  among  groups 
who  have  had  a  wider  range  of  art  lessons/classes v  more  types  of  parental 
introduction  to  the  arts,  or  a  mother  with  a  high  level  of  education •  The 
index  of  art  classes  or  lessons  is,  however,  a  much  stronger  predictor  of 
the  variation  in  the  breadth  of  adult  arts  participation  than  is  the  index 
of  parental  guidance  or  the  level  of  tae  mother's  education • 

Table  7. 10  also  presents  the  sa  -  relationships  after  adjustment  for 
the  influences  of  associated  background  variables*  Comparison  of  the  vari- 
ations predicted  by  the  two  indices  and  mother's  education,  before  and 
after  avljustment,  suggests  the  degree  to  which  the  variations  are  attribut- 
able to  the  influence  of  other  factors*  In  each  case,  the  range  of  varia- 
tion drops  considerably  after  adjustment,  indicating  that  other  factors  ac- 
count for  a  large  part  of  the  differences  in  rates  predicted  by  the  three 
indices*  However,  the  basic  relationships  are  unchanged:  the  index  of  art 
classes  and  lessons  remains  a  relatively  strong  explanatory  factor  for  at- 
tending a  range  of  arts  events,  whereas  the  index  for  parental  art  guidance 
and  mother's  education  are  quite  weak  as  explanatory  factors* 
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Table  7. TO:    MCA-Adjusted  Arts  Participation  Indices  by  Number  of 
Socialization  Experiences  and  Mother's  Education: 
Number  of  Types  of  Arts  Activities  Attended,  Above 
or  Eelow  the  Grand  Mean 

Arts  Participation 
Ind  ex 


Grand  Mean  =  0.83 

Number  of  Lessons 

0  -0.41 

1  -0.20 

2  -0.03 

3  0.22 

4  0.63 

5  0.78 

6  1.  T8 

7  1.54 

8  2.06 

Number  of  Parent-Mediated 
Experiences 

0  -0.24 

1  -0.T2 

2  -0.08 

3  0.23 

4  0.58 

Mother's  Education 

T1th  grade  or  less  0.00 

High  school  graduate  -0.06 

Some  college  0.20 

College  graduate  0.23 

Do  not  know  -0.0S 
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SUMMARY 


The  extent  of  the  public's  early  experience  with  socialization  into 
the  arts  varies  considerably  by  art  form*  Almost  one  out  of  two  American 
adults  has  at  sometime  had  a  class  or  lesson  in  voice  or  a  musical  instru- 
ment, while  less  than  one  out  of  ten  has  had  a  class  in  ballet.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  adult  population  report  never  having  been  taken  by 
their  parents  to  art  museums,  playS,  dance  performances  or  classical  music 
concerts,  nor  having  listened  to  classical  music  or  opera  in  their  parents1 
home*  However1,  two-thirds  recall  being  encouraged  often  or  occasionally  to 
read  books. 

Marked  differences  in  art  socialization  experiences  are  observed  among 
adults  with  varying  social  characteristics.  Adults  with  higher  levels  of 
education  or  income  are  more  likely  to  have  had  almost  every  type  of  so- 
cialization experience.  In  additiori,  there  are  clear  differences  by  ag6, 
gender  and  ethnicity  evident  in  the  rates  of  reported  experiences*  These 
results  suggest  differential  socialization  among  generational  groups;  for 
males  as  compared  to  females,  and  for  members  of  different  ethnic  subcul- 
tures. Income  and  education  differences  may,  agairi,  be  related  to  distinct 
subcultural  backgrounds,  which  persist  into  adult  life. 

Art  socialization  experiences  tend  to  form  clusters.  Respondents,  who 
grew  up  in  families  that  frequently  wont  to  art  museums,  for  example,  were 
also  more  likely  to  be  exposed  to  other  art  forms  and  encouraged  to  read 
books  by  their  parents.  Similarly,  those  respondents  who  had  taken  some 
types  of  art  classes  or  lessons  were  likely  to  have  taken  others  as  well. 
Moreover1,  respondents  of  particular  social  backgrounds  were  more  likely  to 
have  had  either  parental  guidance  or  classes  in    a   variety   of   the  arts. 
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Once  agairi,  better-educated  and  wealthier  adults  tend  to  report  a  broader 
range  of  experiences* 

In  comparison  to  the  experiences  mediated  by  one's  family,  formal  in- 
struction through  an  art  class  or  lesson  lends  to  be  a  better  predictor  of 
adult  participation  in  the  arts.  Nevertheless,  family  encouragement  of 
reading  books  apparently  ingrains  the  habit  in  many  people  since  it  is  sub- 
stantially related  to  reading  literature  as  an  adult.  Moreovef ,  a  wider 
range  of  art  socialization  experiences,  particularly  classes  or  lessons,  is 
associated  with  adult  arts  participation. 
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Chapter  8 


PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  INCREASED  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 


Attendance  at  arts  events  and  performances  is  not  the  only  reflection 
of  interest  in  the  arts.  Rather,  people  who  are  interested  may  be 
discouraged  from  attendance  or  indeed,  unable  to  attend  because  of  certain 
obs tables  or  barriers.  These  barriers,  for  example,  may  include  unavaila- 
bility of  transportation  or  of  tickets,  as  well  as  cost  factors.  Presum- 
ably, if  some  of  these  barriers  could  be  eliminated  or  lessened,  then  the 
potential  audience  for  the  arts  could  participate  more  fully. 

In  the  earlier  chapters  we  have  irplicitly  described  certain  obstacles 
to  attendance  by  describing  differential  participation  in  the  arts  among 
people  with  different  social  backgrounds.  For  example,  in  most  cases,  low 
educational  achievement  and  lower  income  are  associated  with  lower  partici- 
pation in  the  arts.  In  this  chapter,  we  approach  the  issue  of  barriers  to 
participation  from  the  respondent's  viewpoint,  focusing  on  obstacles  per- 
ceived by  the  respondent. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  barrier  questions  and  the  tabulations  of 
the  respondents1  answers,  aggregated  for  the  four  months  (June,  July,  No- 
vember and  December)  in  which  these  questions  were  included  in  the  SPA  sur- 
vey. These  'tabulations  are  then  analyzed  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1)  How  widespread  is  the  adult  public's  interest  in  attending  arts 


events? 


2)  Among  those  who  are  interested  in  attending  more  often,  which 
factors  are  perceived  as  the  chief  obstacles  or  barriers? 

■J 
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3)  What  kind  of  people  are  interested  in  arts  performances  and  events? 
Do  they  tend  to  share  certain  social  characteristics? 

Do  the  same  social  factors  that  correlate  with  expressed  interest 
continue  to  hold  up  after  other  factors  are  taken  into  account? 

4)  Does  interest  in  attending  specific  art  events  tend  to  group 
into  clusters?    For  example,  do  respondents  who  wish  to  attend 
opera  more  frequently  also  want  to  attend  more  jazz  or  classical 
music  performances? 

5)  In  terms  of  background  characteristics,  what  type  of  person  manifests 
increased  interest  in  participating  in  a  broad  range  of  art  forms? 

Do  the  factors  that  predict  increased  interest  hold  up  after  other 
factors  are  taken  into  account? 

6)  Is  there  an  association  between  interest  in  attending  either  a  single 
or  a  broad  range  of  art  forms  and  actual  current  attendance?  That 
is,  do  people  interested  in  participating  in  the  arts  actually 
attend  more  types  of  events? 
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1)    BARRIER  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

The  1  arrier  questions  were  designed  to  identify  the  extent  of  arts  in- 
terest and  the  major  factors  that  inhibit  people  from  participating  in  the 
arts  as  much  as  they  would  like.  Thus,  the  first  question  asked  about  the 
respondents1  interest  in  increased  attendance  at  various  art  forms.  For 
those  who  reported  such  interest,  the  interviewers  assigned  codes  to  the 
respondents  answers  to  an  open-ended  follow-up  question  about  reasons  for 
not  attending  more  often*  The  precoded  categories  included  the  following 
types  of  problems: 

External     —  Tickets  unavailable  or  too  expensive;  locally 
unavailable  or  too  far  away;  transportation 
problems;  babysitter  problems 

Personal     —  Feel  uncomfortable  at  performance;  fear  of  crime; 
no  companion;  lack  of  time 

Physical     —  Handicapped;  age;  health 

Aesthetic    —  Poor  quality  of  performance;  prefer  television 

Motivation  —  Procrastination 
An  "other"  category  was  used  if  the  response  did  not  fit  into    one    of  the 
precoded  categories*    These  survey  questions  are  shown  in  Table  8«1« 

Table  8*1  also  includes  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported  an  in- 
terest in  attending  more  arts  performances •  For  the  first  set  of  queries 
in  question  13a,  the  column  of  figures  represent  the  number  of  respondents 
who  desired  to  attend  more  arts  events*  For  example,  of  the  5,481  respon- 
dents, 999  said  they  would  like  to  attend  more  jazz  performances,  and  in 
question  13b  1,691  said  they  would  like  to  visit  art  galleries  or  museums 
more  often*  (The  column  does  not  sum  to  the  total  number  of  respondents 
because    multiple  answers  were  possible*)  In  total,  3,458  respondents  indi- 
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Table  8.1:    Basic  Responses  to  Barrier  Questions 


Column  1  -  JAZZ 

Column  2  -  CLASSICAL 

easti*in4-MUIICAIJ 

1 3b.  WHat  ara  aha  wmwi 
yau  atta)  nat  attanal  J  AZI 

music  »irfo*> 

MAMCBS  mara  oftan? 
Any  athar  wmm?  (Mark 

1  □  Tickati  sold  out  24 

2  □  Coit  323 

3  □  Not  IVMUMt 

4  □  Foot  uncomfortabla      1 5  ^ 
*  □  Don't  hava  anyona  to  go  with 

i  □  Babyaittftr  proMomt/Mutt 
cara  for  cMdrtn        '2  ^ 

7  □  Problom  ralatad  to  •  handicap 

I  □  Probiam  ralatad  to  sgt/haarth  2< 

i  □  Too  for  to  go          1 35 

io  □  Trtnioortatfen/Triffjc/Parfc- 
'  mgprobJami  77 

ii  □  Crimaorfaarof  crima    19  ^ 
i3  □  Poor  quoKty/Not  vary  good,  etc. 
13  □  Prtfar  to  watch  TV  19 

u  □  Don't  hava  tima  400 

if  □  Procrastination/ Lack  of 
motivation  95 

II  □  Otbar  -  Specify  6 

* 

1 3b.  What  are  aha)  reaeono  you 
attel  oat  aetenol  CLASSI- 
CAL MUSIC  PIMM- 
MAMCBS  iwawa)  aften? 
Any  athar  reaaan?  (Mark 
a*  that  apply.) 

1  □  Tickets  sold  out  5 

2  □  Coit  321 

3  □  Not  available 

4  □  Foal  uncomfortabla  5-^ 
*  □  Don't  hava  anyona  to  go  with 
a  □  Sabyarttor  probloma/Muat 

cara  for  children  73 

7  □  Problom  rotatad  to  1  runcUcao 
1  □  Probiam  rstatad  to  ege/heehrr6 

I  □  Too  for  to  go  161 

10  □  Transport «>on/Triff»cy Park- 
ing problama  92 

II  □  Crime  orfoorofenmo  29 

12  □  Poor  quakty/Not  vary  good,  ate? 

13  □  PrafartowatchTV  14 

14  □  Don't  hava  tima  406 

m  □  Procrastination/ Lack  of 
motivation  no 

ia  □  Othar  -  Spacify.  9 
* 

1 3b.  What  at*  Km  nmw 
yoai  aHal  nat  attend 
OMIUSmnraaften? 
Any  athar  ration?  (Mark 
aH  that  apply.) 

1  □  Tickati  sold  out  2 

2  □  Cost  166 

3  □  Not  avoilebJe 

4  □  Foal  uncomfortabla  2 

1  □  Don't  hava  anyona  to  go  wrtfl'' 
a  □  babysitter  probloma/Muat 
cara  for  childran  23^ 

7  □  Problom  ralatad  to  a  handicao 
1  O  Probiam  ralatad  to  ego/heorth 

I  □  Too  far  to  go  77 

to  □  Tr  eneportat  lon/T raff  ic/Park- 
mg  problama  37 

II  □  Coma  or  roar  of  crimo  16 

1 3  D  Poor  quakty/Not  vary  good,  ate? 

13  Q  Prefer  to  watch  TV  5 

14  □  Don't  hava  tima  130 

u  □  Procrestinetton/Leck  of 
motivation  40 

ia  □  Othar  -  Specify,  2 
d 

I  >b.  What  ara  afta  raa— na  yasi 

aUd  najt  attanal  MUSICAL 
PLAVS/^OPISITTAS 
maaa  arftan?  Any  aabjay 
raoaan?  (Mwk*ttt*t 
•ppVyJ 

1  □  Tickati  sold  out  29 
2Q  Con  619 

3  □  Not  avaaabia 

4  □  Faal  uncomfortabla  9 

s  □  Don't  hava  anyona  to  go  wrm** 
a  □  labyaittar  probloma/Muat 
cara  for  chadran  139 

7  □  Probiam  ralatad  to  a  handicap 

a  0  Probiam  ralatad  to  aga/haafth 

•  □  Too  far  to  go  280 

10  □  Tranaportation/T  raff  ic/ Park- 
ing probasma  141 

I I  □  Crima  or  faar  of  enma  ^ 

is  D  Poor  auakty/Not  vary  good,  atc^^1 
is  □  Prafar  to  watch  TV  25 
14  □  Dan't  hava  tima  ^64 
ti  □  Procraatmation/Lack  of 

motivation 
ia  C  Othar  -  Spodn^  7 

Column  i  -  NON-MUS.  PIAYS 

Catumn  S  -  BALLS? 

Cakarnn  7  -  ART  OALLIRltS 

NOTES 

1 3b.  What  oro  aha  raaaona 

jw%i  mtm  nn  inffM 
NON-MUSICAL  PLAYS 
ifi#fo  aftan?  Any  atnar 
raoaan?  (Mirk  »N  that 
app/yJ 

1  □  Tickati  sold  out         1 5 
a  □  Coat  421 

3  □  Not  avaiiabia 

4  □  Faal  uncomfortabla      7  ^ 
f  □  Don't  hava  anyona  to  go  with 

I  □  Babytittar  problomt/Muit. 

care  for  childran  107 

7  □  Problem  rotated  to  a  handicap 
■  □  Problem  related  to  aga/haaith  54 
•  CJToofartogo  200 

10  □  Transport  it  ion/Tf  iff  ic/ Park- 

ing problem!  83 

II  □  Crimaorfaarofcrima  31 

12  D  Poor  quality/Not  vary  good,  ate. 
»3  D  Prefer  to  watch  TV  19 
u  □  Don't  hava  tima        529  1 

11  □  Procrastination/ Lack  of 

motivation  152 

11  □  Othar  -  Specify,  \d 
» 

1  3b.  What  ate  tha  re 00 ana 
yaw  eVe)  nat  attend 
BALL8T  MRFOtV 
MANCISmeraaftaa? 
Any  ether  roaeon?  (Mark 
aH  that  apply.) 

t  □  Tickati  sold  out  6 
2D  Coit  211 

3  □  Not  available 

4  □  Faal  uncomfortabla  6,Q 

I  □  Don't  hava  anyona  to  go  with 
•  □  Bebyaitter  probloms/Muit 

cara  for  children  50^ 

7  □  Probiam  ralatad  to  a  handicao 

a  □  Probiam  ralatad  to  aga/hoatth 

%  □  Too  far  to  go  99 

10  □  Transportation/Traffic/Park- 
ing probiam  1  52 

II  □  Crimaorfaarofcrima  18 

12  D  Poor  quakty/Not  vary  9,  od,  ate. 

1 3  □  Praf  ar  to  watch  TV       \  q 

H  □  Don't  hava  tima  214 

H  □  Procraitination/Lack  of 
motivation  64 

ia  □  Othar  -  Specify  6 
* 

1 3b.  What  ara  tha  roooeno  yau 
aHal  nat  attend  ART 
OALLI  SI  IS/ART 
MUSIUMS  mara  aften? 
Any  aahar  rooaon?  (Mark 
aH  that  apply.) 

1  □  Tickati  sold  out  0 

2  □  Coit  169 

3  □  Not  availabla 

4  □  Faal  uncomfortabla  S 

1  □  Don't  hava  anyona  to  go  wim 
a  □  Babysittar  problems/Must 
cara  for  children        93  ^ 

7  □  Probiam  ralatad  to  a  handicap 
a  □  Probiam  ralatad  to  agemoetth  78 

I  □  Too  far  to  go          3!  1 

10  C  Traniportation/Traffic/Park- 

ing  problama  118 

II  □  Crimaorfaarof  crima  34 

12  D  Poor  quakty/Not  vary  good,  ttcV* 

13  □  PrafartowatchTV  14 

14  □  Don't  hava  tima  773 

11  □  Procraitination/Lack  of 

motivation  208 
11  □  Othar  -  Spacify/  15 

ro*MiAS<7HM*i  Pag*  a 
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cated  an  interest  in  greater  attendance  at  at  least  one  art  form,  leaving 
2,023  respondents  not  interested  in  increasing  their  frequency  of  atten- 
dance. Each  respondent  who  indicated  an  interest  in  greater  participation 
in  an  art  form  was  asked  why  he(she)  did  not  attend  more  often. 

Columns  1-7  of  follow-up  question  13b  show  the  percentage  of  respon- 
dents who  identified  each  reason  for  not  attending  as  much  as  they  would 
like.  Thus,  of  the  999  respondents  wanting  to  attend  more  jazz  perfor- 
mances, 24  (.4%)  cited  "tickets  being  sold  out,"  313  (5.8%)  cited  "cost," 
and  220  (4.1%)  reported  "unavailability"  as  a  reason  for  non-attendance. 
(Again  the  total  within  each  column  is  larger  than  the  number  of  respon- 
dents since  multiple  answers  were  possible.) 

Population  Estimates  of  Interest  in  Increased  Arts  Participation 

After  weighting  to  correct  for  any  disproportional  representation  in 
the  sample  by  age,  gender,  or  race,  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  can 
be  used  to  estimate  the  extent  of  interest  in  increased  participation  among 
the  U.S.  adult  population.  These  estimates,  both  in  percentages  and  in 
numbers,  are  found  in  Table  8.2.  In  addition,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
Table  8.2  includes  the  estimates  of  actual  attendance  at  these  arts  perfor- 
mances, as  discussed  above  in  Chapter  3. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  sizeable  potential  audience  for  the  arts  does 
exist.  Roughly  one-third  of  the  respondents  expressed  an  interest  in  at- 
tending musicals  and  art  museums  more  often.  While  the  potential  audience 
with  increased  interests  in  the  other  arts  is  smaller  —  only  opera  falls 
below  10%  of  the  adult  population  —  even  that  percentage  translates  into 
12  million  American  adults.  f% 
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Table  8*2:    Population  Estimates  of  Desire  to  Attend  Arts  Events  More  Often: 
Percentages  and  Numbers  in  U.S.  Adult  Population 

Interested  in  Actual  Attendance 

More  Attendance  in  Last  12  Months 

Percent*        Number  Percent*  Number 

(in  millions)  (in  millions) 


Jazz 

18% 

30 

(10%) 

16 

Classical  Music 

18 

30 

(13%) 

21 

Operas 

7 

12 

(3%) 

5 

Musical  Plays,  Operettas 

33 

54 

(19%) 

30 

Non-musical  Plays 

25 

40 

(12%) 

20 

Ballet 

12 

19 

(4%) 

7 

Art  Museums 

31 

'  51 

(22%) 

36 

*  Column  does  not  total  100%  due  to  the  interest  in  increased  attendance  of 
multiple  art  forms. 
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A  comparison  of  those  wanting  to  attend  more  often  with  those  who  ac- 
tually attend  is  informative.  Whether  indicated  by  actual  attendance  oc  by 
unfulfilled  interests,  the  same  types  of  art  events  are  the  most  popular. 
Furthermore,  a  significantly  larger  group  desire  to  attend  more  often  than 
have  actually  attended  in  the  previous  12  months.  About  twice  as  many  peo- 
ple want  to  attend  more  ballets,  plays,  musicals  and  opera  than  recently 
attended.  (The  proportion  who  want  greater  attendance  may  include  many 
people  who  have  recently  attended,  as  we  shall  see.) 
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2)    REASONS  FOR  NOT  ATTENDING  AS  OFTEN  AS  INTERESTED 

The  distribution  of  perceived  barriers  to  increased  attendance,  as 
shown  in  Table  8*3,  is  quite  similar  *or  each  performing  art  form*  The 
factors  cited  as  obstables  most  often  are  lack  of  time  and  cost*.  Other 
commonly  perceived  barriers  include  availability  of  tickets,  distance  and 
procrastination* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  perception  of  barriers  for  art  museums  is, quite 
different.  In  this  case,  the  most  commonly  cited  problems  are  availability 
of  art  exhibits  and  distance*  Although  the  relative  ranking  of  these  bar- 
riers is  higher  than  for  the  other  arts,  the  rates  are  very  similar*  For 
example,  23%  cite  availability  as  a  major  barrier  to  art  museum  visits; 
this  compares  to  a  range  of  20-26%  citing  this  as  an  obstacle  to  attendance 
at  the  other  art  forms*  However,  there  is  a  significant  difference  in  much 
lower  reports  of  cost  as  a  barrier  to  art  museum  attendance  (10%  compared 
to  31-37%  for  the  other  art  forms)*  Table  8* 3a  shows  the  same  responses 
separately  for  those  who  attended  that  type  of  arts  performance  and  those 
who  did  not  attend*  In  general,  the  proportions  are  higher  for  the  attend- 
ing group  (because  more  of  them  wanted  to  attend  more)  than  for  non- 
attendees,  but  the  patterns  of  response  are  quite  similar  in  that  lack  of 
time  and  cost  factors  tend  to  predominate* 
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Table  8.3 1    Perceived  Barriers  to  Attending  Arts  Performances  Mentioned 
by  Those  Wanting  to  Attend  Each  Art  Form  More  Often: 
Percentages  Reporting  Each  Type  of  Barrier 


Classical  Art 
Jazz     Music       Opera     Musicals     Plays     Ballet  Museums 

N-  (9,925)  (9,945)      (4,060)  (17,860)  (13,455)    (6,414)  (16,840) 


Tickets  Sold  Out  2.4% 

Cost  31.3 

Not  Available  22.0 

Feel  Uncomfortable  1.5 

No  one  to  go  with  6.4 

Babysitter/ Child  7.0 

Care  Problem 

Handicap  9.0 

Age/Health  3.0 

Too  Far  to  Go  13.3 

Transportion/Traf f ic  7 . 7 

Crime  1 . 9 

Poor  Quality  2.7 

Prefer  to  Watch  TV  1.9 

Don't  Have  Time  39.1 

Procrastination/  9 . 7 

No  Motivation 

Other  4.6 


.4Z 

•  7  a 

1.7% 

31.4 

37.3 

33.6 

20.5 

24.1 

20.5 

.6 

0.5 

.6 

7.7 

9.0 

8.1 

7.1 

5.2 

7.5 

1.2 

2.6 

1.4 

6.3 

8.0 

4.7 

15.5 

17.2 

15.6 

8.9 

8.3 

7.9 

3.1 

4.0 

3.2 

1.7 

1.9 

3.0 

1.4 

1.2 

1.3 

39.4 

29.0 

36.8 

10.7 

9.2 

9.2 

6.2 

3.8 

3.7 

1  .U* 

•  9a 

0.0  A 

31.3 

32.0 

10.0 

20.1 

26.4 

23.1 

.6 

.9 

.3 

8.2 

11.2 

6.0 

7.9 

7.7 

5.5 

1.5 

2.6 

1.1 

3.8 

5.5 

4.6 

15.0 

15.0 

18.4 

6.2 

8.0 

7.0 

2.4 

2.9 

2.1 

3.9 

1.7 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

.8 

39.3 

31.8 

15.6 

11.6 

10.4 

12.4 

4.9 

4.1 

3.7 

Note:  The  figures  are  calculated  with  weighted  data  from  the  SPAf82 
Survey.    The  columns  do  not  total  100%  because  a  respondent 
could  give  more  than  one  answer.    "Other"  includes  such  reasons 
as  lack  of  knowledge  about  events;  don't  go  ouu  at  night;  work- 
related;  performance  times;  moved  or  in  transit;  and  prefer 
other  activities;  but  excludes  "don't  know". 
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Table  8.3a:    Proportion  of  Attendeea  and  lion-Attend  eea  Citinc  Various  Eorriers  to  Greater  Attendance 


Jan  Claaaiosl  Huaio  C*>«ra  Huaioala  Plaja  Pellet  Art  Puaeuaa 

Attendeea  Kon-Atttndtta      Atttndtta  Non-Attendees      Attendeea  Non~Attendeea    Atttndtta  Won-At tend  eta      Atttndtta  Hon-Attendeea      Attendeea  *on-At tend eea      Attendees  ron-Attend* 


Tleketa  Sold  Out 

2.6 

.2 

•  3 

.  T 

.5 

0 

T.6 

.3 

i.e 

.  T 

T.O 

.0 

.0 

Coat 

20.9 

4.3 

17.7 

4.2 

16.0 

2.6 

25.9 

7.9 

20.2 

6.0 

22.8 

3.T 

5.0 

2.6 

Hot  Available 

15.0 

3.0 

10.6 

3.0 

13.2 

1.6 

TS.O 

4.9 

13.3 

3.8 

15.6 

2.6 

13.5 

5.3 

Feel  tineoafortable 

.3 

.3 

•  3 

.T 

0 

0 

.T 

.2 

.3 

.  T 

1.T 

»T 

•  T 

,  T 

Ho  Ont  to  Co  With 

3.6 

.9 

4.2 

.9 

4.7 

.6 

4.5 

2.2 

2.9 

t.e 

4.1 

7.  T 

3.T 

T.4 

■eayeitttr/thild  Care 

3.0 

1.1 

3.2 

M 

T.6 

.4 

4.3 

2.  T 

3.6 

1.7 

3.T 

.8 

2.5 

t.4 

froblea 

.3 

(Mioep 
Age/Health 

0 

.2 

.1 

.2 

0 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.5 

.3 

1.0 

.3 

t  7 

.7 

.5 

1.2 

T.2 

2.8 

.6 

T.2 

1.6 

1.6 

.9 

.5 

.7 

1.0 

1.5 

Too  far  to  (o 
Traaaportatlon/trarrio 

6.7 

2.0 

8.6 

2.' 

6.4 

1.2 

10.6 

3.e 

9.0 

2.9 

6.0 

i.e 

10.2 

4.3 

5.2 

T.O 

4.4 

1.3 

3.9 

.6 

5.T 

2.0 

3.6 

1.3 

4.2 

.8 

3.6 

1.7 

PKkiftf  Probltaa 
crWe' 

.3 

.4 

♦  8 

.5 

2.9 

.2 

2.0' 

.6 

1.2 

.5 

.5 

.3 

1.3 

.4 

Poor  quality 

2.5 

.3 

1.9 

.1 

1.6 

.1 

3.2 

.5 

3.2 

.7 

1.4 

.2 

1.3 

.2 

Prtftr  to  watch  IV 

.7 

•  3 

.6 

.2 

0 

.1 

.9 

.3 

.5 

.3 

.0 

.2 

.* 

.3 

Iten't  have  tlae 

23.3 

5.5 

21.9 

5.3 

10.6 

2.  T 

25.7 

9.0 

2.6 

7.6 

15.7 

3.4 

30.  T 

9.5 

Prooraatination/ 

4.0 

1.5 

5.2 

1.5 

3.4 

.6 

6.7 

2.6 

6.0 

2.3 

1.6 

1.T 

7.5 

2.7 

Mo  motivation 

.8 

Other  barrlera 

.2 

.! 

T.O 

.  T 

T.5 

0 

.5 

.0 

1.2 

.2 

T.4 

.  T 

• 

.  • 

Laek  of  knowledge  of 

.6 

.2 

T.O 

0 

0 

.3 

.3 

l.t 

.0 

.2 

.4 

.2 

cvtnta 

Don't  so  out  at  night 

0 

.4 

• 
.  • 

.7 

.T 

.3 

,T 

.0 

.4 

.0 

• 

.  • 

,0 

Work  related 

1.8 

.2 

.9 

.2 

0 

.T 

.8 

.4 

.9 

1  3 

.6 

.1 

.4 

.3 

Poor  ptrforautce  tlae 

0 

0 

.2 

.T 

.6 

0 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.0 

.5 

.0 

.3 

• 
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3)    DEMOGRAPHIC  DIFFERENCES  IN  INCREASED  INTEREST  IN  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

The  interest  in  attending  more  arts  performances  or  exhibits  differs 
among  various  demographic  groups.  Tahle  8.4  presents  these  differences  by 
income,  age,  SMSA,  and  education;  Table  8.5  shows  the  same  associations  for 
each  factor  after  adjustment  for  other  background  factors.  The  major 
differences  revealed  by  analysis  of  demographic  sub-groups  are: 


Younger,  more  educated  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  affluent  individuals 
are  generally  more  likely  to  express  interest  in  attending  more  jazz  per- 
formances. However,  after  adjustment,  the  highest  income  individuals 
(those  in  households  earning  $50,000  or  more)  are  somewhat  less  interested 
than  lower  income  groups  in  attending  more  live  jazz  performances. 


The  better  educated  are  particularly  likely  to  be  interested  in  more 
classical  music  attendance.  Those  aged  25-54  and  the  affluent  also  report 
greater  desires  to  attend  more  often.  When  other  factors  are  held  con- 
stant, differences  between  income  groups  decrease,  while  older  groups  (over 
35)  are  higher  than  average  in  their  interest  in  attending  more  often. 


Better  educated  persons  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  older  and  higher  in- 
come individuals  are  more  likely  to  want  to  attend  more  operas.  When  other 
factors  are  held  constant,  the  impact  of  age  and  education  is  even 
stronger. 


Jazz 


Classical  Music 


Opera 
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Table  8.4:    Demographic  Characteristics  of  People  Interested  in 
Increased  Arts  Participation 

Classical  Art 
Jazz       Music       Opera    Musicals    Plays    Ballet  Museums 


Total  Sample 

18.1 

18.3 

7.4 

• 

32.9 

24.9 

11.9 

30  9 

Age: 

18-24 

26.7 

12. 1 

2.9 

27.8 

22.8 

12.0 

32.4 

25-34 

25.6 

19.1 

5.9 

34.9 

29.9 

12  7 

4fl  1 

35-44 

16.8 

21.7 

8.3 

35.8 

27.6 

12.3 

32.9 

45-54 

15.9 

23.2 

10.0 

37.5 

27,9 

13.0 

29.2 

55-64 

10.2 

18.2 

8.8 

32.8 

22,2 

9.8 

25.3 

65-74 

8.0 

15.7 

10.1 

28.2 

17.2 

10.3 

22.2 

75-96 

4.6 

16.7 

11.8 

25.3 

14.0 

11.4 

18.1 

Education: 

Grade  school 

6.7 

8.7 

3.4 

11.8 

6.6 

4.4 

12.4 

Some  High  school 

12.1 

10.0 

4.6 

18.2 

11.7 

XX./ 

5  7 

9 1  ft 

High  school  graduate 

17.5 

14.1 

6.0 

30.0 

20.8 

9.8 

28.9 

Some  College 

22.6 

22.7 

9.0 

44.8 

35.6 

16.8 

38.5 

College  graduate 

26.8 

28.4 

10.3 

49.2 

40.4 

18.8 

44.3 

Graduate  school 

25»5 

44.3 

18.1 

51.9 

47.3 

22.9 

46.9 

Income: 

* 

Under  $5,000 

14.9 

12.0 

6.5 

17.5 

12.7 

8.1 

21.4 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

14.9 

14.8 

7.1 

22.6 

15.1 

9.6 

25.8 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

15.3 

15.4 

5.2 

28.7 

20.1 

7.9 

28.6 

$15,000  -  $24,999 

19.2 

17.4 

7.4 

32.2 

26.2 

11.5 

31.9 

$25,000  -  $49,999 

23.5 

24.4 

8.9 

45.0 

34.3 

16.7 

38.2 

$50,000  and  above 

20.2 

24.3 

11.1 

48.4 

43.8 

15.9 

40.1 

Not  ascertained 

12.1 

18.4 

7.3 

32.4 

21.4 

11.8 

25.5 

SMS  A: 

Cent  City  of  SMSA 

22.6 

18.8 

7.3 

32.8 

24.2 

13.6 

30.8 

SMSA,  not  cent  city 

19.3 

20.9 

9.6 

38.8 

28.4 

13.5 

31.3 

Not  in  SMSA 

12.9 

14.5 

4.9 

25.6 

20.8 

8.4 

30.8 

Attended  Performance: 

No 

14.4 

13.9 

6.9 

25.0 

19.9 

10.4 

23.5 

Yes 

56.2 

53.2 

44.5 

68.0 

61.0 

53.4 

57.4 

0 
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Musicals 


The  better  educated  and  higher  income  persons  are  particularly  likely 
to  want  to  attend  musical  plays  or  operettas  more  often.  Much  of  the 
higher  rate  of  demand  among  the  high  income  group  and  the  lower  rate  among 
the  older  age  groups  is  attributable  to  the  impact  of  other  background  fac- 
tors —  most  likely  education  which  is  associated  positively  with  income 
and  negatively  with  age. 


The  desire  to  attend  plays  more  often  tends  to  be  greater  among  the 
more  educated,  the  affluent,  and  those  aged  25-54.  Much  of  the  variation 
by  income  and  age  is  a  result  of  the  influence  of  associated  variables, 
again  probably  education. 


Those  desiring  to  attend  ballet  more  frequently  are  found  dispropor- 
tionately among  the  more  educated  and  the  high  income  groups.  When  other 
factors  are  controlled,  older  (rather  than  younger)  individuals  express 
greater  interest  in  attending  more  frequently,  while  the  highest  income 
group  is  less  likely  than  average  to  express  such  an  interest  in  ballet. 
Education  is  probably  the  explanatory  factor  for  these  changes  after  ad- 
justment. 


The  desire  to  visit  art  galleries  or  museums  more  frequently  is  most 
common  amo->p  vhose  with  higher  education,  higher  income  and  in  the  25-34 
and  the  65-9u  .^e  groups.    However,  most  of  the  difference    in    unfulfilled  . 


Plays 


Ballet 


Art  Museums 
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wishes  by  income  and  age  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  other  factors, 
again,  most  likely  the  variable  of  education* 
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Table  8.5:    MCA-Adjusted  Demographic  Characteristics  of  People  Interested 
In  Increased  Arts  Participation 

Classical  Art 
Jazz       Music       Opera   Musicals    Plays    Ballet  Museums 


locax  octmpxe 

18.1 

18.3 

7.4 

32.9 

24.8 

11.0 

31.0 

Age: 

29.4 

18-24 

23.5 

11.0 

1.0 

25.5 

22.6 

11.0 

95-^ 

25.8 

15.5 

4.1 

30.1 

26.0 

10.0 

35.9 

44 

17.0 

19.4 

7.8 

34.1 

25.0 

11.2 

29.7 

AS— 5A 
4j  j4 

15.5 

X  J  .  J 

24.3 

11.0 

39.0 

25.3 

14.0 

30.3 

jj  04 

10  9 

21.1 

i~  X  m  X 

10. 2- 

37.0 

24.7 

12.1 

28.7 

A1;— 7A 
Oj  /4 

10  7 

X  W  .  / 

21.1 

13.0 

35.4 

23.0 

14.4 

28.9 

7S— QA 

/  d  yo 

8.3 

24.0 

16.1 

36.3 

22.4 

17.0 

27.6 

Education: 

Grade  school 

12.6 

8.3 

1.0 

17.0 

14.4 

6.5 

18.3 

some  nxgn  scnooi 

14  6 

10.2 

3.8 

20.7 

15.4 

6.4 

24.2 

nign  scnoox  graauauc 

1  7  ^ 

14.2 

6.3 

29.3 

20.5 

9.0 

28.6 

Crttwz-k        r\~\  1  Off  A 

oome  Liuxxege 

20.0 

23.0 

10.0 

43.4 

33.4 

16.0 

36.6 

College  graduate 

22.0 

28.3 

11.0 

47.0 

36.4 

19.0 

42.4 

Graduate  school 

24.0 

43.1 

18.6 

50.0 

42.0 

23.7 

44.6 

Income: 

14.8 

15.5 

7.3 

23.4 

18.4 

9.3 

26.2 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

16.3 

19.0 

8.1 

28.3 

21.0 

11.3 

30.3 

$10,000  -  $14,999 

16.0 

18.0 

6.5 

32.0 

23.2 

9.0 

30.1 

$15,000  -  $24,999 

19.2 

17.5 

7.8 

32.0 

25.6 

12.0 

31.1 

$25,000  -  $49,999 

22.0 

20.4 

7.5 

40.0 

29.0 

15.1 

34.5 

$50,000  and  above 

18.9 

16.0 

7.1 

37.2 

34.0 

11.3 

34.6 

Not  ascertained 

13.5 

19.0 

7.1 

32.9 

22.5 

12.0 

26.8 

SMSA: 

Cent  city  of  SMSA 

20.6 

19.2 

7.1 

35.0 

26.0 

14.3 

31.7 

SMSA,  not  cent  city 

18.5 

19.5 

9.3 

35.5 

25.4 

12.1 

28.8 

Not  in  SMSA 

15.6 

16.0 

5.3 

28.1 

25.3 

9.5 

33.1 

Attended  Performance: 

No 

15.0 

14.8 

7.0 

26.8 

21.0 

10.6 

24.4 

Yes 

50.4 

46.8 

41.4 

59.7 

52.3 

46.3 

53.5 
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4)    DIMENSIONS  OF  INTEREST  IN  INCREASED  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

The  results  of  a  factor  analysis,  presented  in  Tabic  8.6,  do  not  re- 
veal separate  dimensions  or  clusters  of  ii.-erests  in  greater  attendance  at 
arts  events.  Rather,  most  of  the  arts  events  are  interrelated  in  terras  of 
interest  in  greater  participation.  The  interest  in  increased  attendance  at 
live  jazz  performances  correlates  notably  less  well  on  this  dimension  than 
interest  in  the  other  six  art  forms. 


ERIC 
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Table  8.6:  Dimension  of  Interest  in  Increased  Arts  Participation: 

Results  of  Factor  Matrix  Using  Principal  Factor  with  Iterations 

Factor  1 


Jazz  .281 

Classical  Music  .596 

Opera  .500 

Musicals  .528 

Plays  .512 

Ballet  .579 

Art  Museums  .453 
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5)    BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  RANGE  OF  INTERESTS  IN  INCREASED 
ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

Respondents  with  certain  background  characteristics  are  more  likely 
than  others  to  be  interested  in  a  wider  range  of  arts  participation.  This 
analysis  is  based  on  a  count  of  the  number  of  arts  events  (jazz,  classical 
music,  operas,  musicals,  plays,  ballets  and  art  museums)  which  respondents 
indicated  they  would  like  to  attend  more  often.  Scores  on  this  index  of 
increased  interest  thus  range  from  0  (interest  in  none)  to  7  (interest  in 
all  seven).  Table  8.7  shows  these  data  for  people  with  different  back- 
ground characteristics.  Table  8.8  shows  the  same  associations  (between 
different  categories  of  individuals  and  overall  interest  in  greater  atten- 
dance) for  each  background  factor,  after  the  influence  of  the  other  factors 
has  been  statistically  removed. 

From  Table  8.7,  it  is  evident  that  the  better  educated,  the  more 
affluent, and  white  collar  worker?  are  most  interested  in  a  wider  range  of 
arts  attendance.  Notable  variations  are  also  evident  among  groups  differ- 
ing in  marital  status,  number  of  children,  age,  race/ethnicity  and  gender. 
In  general,  those  groups  who  actually  attend  a  wider  range  of  arts  events 
(see  Table  8.4)  are  also  more  likely  to  express  a  desire  to  attend  a  range 
of  events  more  often.  In  other  words,  recent  participation  in  a  wide  range 
of  art  forms  is  associated  with  even  greater  demand. 

When  other  background  factors  are  controlled  (Table  8.8),  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  variation  among  sub-groups  disappears.  However,  educa- 
tion, race/ethnicity  and  gender  remain  strong  explanatory  factors  (probably 
accounting  for  some  of  the  initial  variation  among  other  variables)  and 
some  differences  persist  within  age,  income  and  marital  groups. 
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Ttblt  8.7:    Indtx  of  Intarest  in  Incraaaad  Arts  Participation  by  Background 
Factora:  Dtvittions  Abovt  or  Balov  tht  Grand  Htsn 


Grtnd  Httn  on  Intaraat  Indtx:* 


1.4 


Incoms : 
Undtr  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 
$25,000  -  $49,999 
$50,000  and  sbovs 
Not  tsctrttlntd 


-0.5 
-0.3 
-0.2 
0.0 
0.5 
0.6 
-0.2 


SMSA 

Ctnt  city  of  SMSA 
SMSA,  not  ctnt  city 
Not  in  SMSA 

A|t: 
18  -  24  yrs 
25  -  34  yrs 
35  -  44  yrs 
45  -  54  yrs 
55  -  64  yrs 
65  -  74  yrs 
75  -  96  yrs 


0.1 
0.2 
-0.3 


-0.1k 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
-0.2 
-0.3 
-0.4 


Marital  Status: 
M/i-n'.td 
Widawsd 
Divorctd 
Stptrtttd 
Ntvtr  marrlad 

Ethnic-Uct : 
Whltt,  ochtr  origin 
Whits,  Britiah  Ialta 
Whltt,  W.  Europs 
Whits,  E.  lurops 
Hispanic 

Blsck  <tx.  Hlsptnic) 
Othtr  rtcts 

Whits  (unknown  origin) 

Ssx: 
Mais 
Fsmals 


0.0 
-0.4 

0.4 
-0.2 

0.2 


0.1 
0.1 
0.0 
0.5 
-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.4 
-0.6 


-0.3 
0.2 


Education: 
Grsds  School 
Soss  High  school 
High  School  Grsdusts 
Som  Colls|s 
Collsfs  Grsdusts 
Grsdusts  school 


-0.9 
-0.6 
-0.2 
0.5 
0.7 
1.1 


Work  Hours: 
Nona 
1  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hrs 

41  to  49 
50  or  mors 


-0.1 
0.3 
0.-s 
0.0 

-O.J 
0.1 


Occupation: 
Profssslonsl 
Man  a it ri si 
Salaa,  Clarical 
Craftsman 
Oparatlvaa 
Laborara 
Sarvlca  Workara 
Not  Working 
Kaaplnf  Houat 
Studant 
Rttirtd 


0.8 
0.4 
0.4 
-0.5 
-0.5 
-0.6 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.5 


Praaanca  of  Chlldran: 
No  chlldran 
Ona  6-11 
Two+  6-11 
Ona  undtr  6 
Ona  6-11,  Ona  undar  6 
Ona  undar  6,  Tvo+  6-11 
Tvo+  undar  6 
Ona  6-11,  Tvo+  undar  6 
Two+  6-11,  Two*  undar  6 


0.0 
0.0 
0.1 

-0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.0 

-0.1 


9 
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Madax  ia  baaad  on  a  count  of  tha  numbar  of  arta  avants  raapondanta  lnilcata 
thay  would  Ilka  to  attana  mora  cfttn;  acora*  ranja  from  0  (lotaraat  in  nona) 
to  7  (intaraat  in  all  aavan  arta  actlYltlaa). 
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Table  8.6:   HCA-Adjuated  Index  of  Inctrtte  in  Incrceeed  Arte  Ferticipetion 
by  leckground  Factor*:    Dcviaelona  Abovt  or  Btlow  the  Grand  Mean 


Grand  Mean  on  Intereet  Index:*  1.4 
Income: 

Under  $5,000  -0.3 

$5,000  -  $1,199  -O.l 

$10,000  -  $14,999  -0.1 
$15,000  -  $24,999  0.0 
$25,000  -  $41,999  0.2 
$50,000  and  above  0.1 

Mot  aacertalned  -0.1 

SHSA 

Cent  city  of  SHSA  0.1 
SHSA,  not  cent  city  o.l 

Sot  in  SHSA  -0.1 

Age: 

18  -  24  yre  -0,2 
*5  -  34  yre  0.0 
35  -  44  yre  0.0 
4J  -  54  yre  0.2 
55  -  64  yre  o.O 
65  -  74  yre  0.0 
75  -  16  yre  o.O 

Marital  Statue: 

Married  -0.1 

Widowee"  -o.l 
Divorced  0.3 

St par at id  -o.l 
Never  married  0.2 

Ethnic-Race: 
White,  other  origin  0.0 
White,  lrltleh  Zelee  0.0 
White,  W.  Europe  o.l 
White,  E.  Europe  0.4 

Hletenlc  -o.l 

Mack  (ex.  Hiepanlc)  -o.l 

Other  racee  -0.7 

White  (unknown  origin)  -0.4 

Sex: 

Male  -0.3 
Female  0.3 

Education: 

Grade  School  -0.7 

Some  High  echool  -0.5 

Blgh  School  Graduate  -0.2 
Some  College  0.4 
College  Graduate  0.6 
Graduate  echool  l.o 

Work  Houre: 
None  0.0 
I  to  29  o.l 
30  to  39  o.l 

40  hra  -0.1 

41  to  49  -  -0.1 
50  or  more  0.0 

Occupation: 
Frofeealonal  o* I 

Managerial  0.2 
Salee,  Clerical  0.2 

Crafteman  -O.l 

Operatlvee  -O.l 

Laborer a  -O.l 

Service  Workere  -0.1 
Not  Working  o.l 

Keeping  Houee  -0.2 

Student  -0.3 
Retired  o.O 

Pretence  of  Children: 

No  children  0.0 

One  6-U  -0.1 
Two+  6-11  o.l 

One  under  6  -o.l 
One  6-11,  One  under  6  0.2 
One  under  6,  Tvo+  6-U  o.l 
Tvo+  under  6  o.l 
One  6-11,  Tvo+  under  6  0.1 
Tvo+  under  6,  Tvo+  6-11  0.1 
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*Xn4ex  le  baaed  on  a  count  of  the  number  of  arte  evente  reepondente  indicated 
they  would  like  to  attend  more  often;  ecoree  range  from  0  (intereet  In  none) 
to  7  (imtermet  1m  ell  eeven  arte  aetlvltlea). 
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6)    PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  INTERESTS  IN  INCREASED  PARTICIPATION 

The  relationship  between  interests  and  attendance  can  be  interpreted 
in  either  of  two  ways,  depending  on  which  variable  is  considered  causal. 
Does  increased  interest  lead  to  giaater  arts  attendance,  or  does  greater 
attendance  further  stimulate  interest  in  participating?  It  is  likely  that 
there  is  a  reciprocal  effect  so  that  both  questions  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Table  8.9  presents  the  correlations  between  the  desire  to  at- 
tend more  arts  events  and  actual  attendance.  (Correlations  of  0.30-0.39 
will  be  referred  to  as  substantial;  correlations  of  0.20-0.29  as  moderate; 
those  under  .20  as  weak.) 

The  correlations  are  all  positive,  with  the  best  predictor  of  actual 
attendance  at  a  particular  arts  event  being  the  expressed  interest  in  at- 
tending that  type  of  event  more  often.  For  example,  while  desire  to  attend 
ballet  more  often  is  associated  (.233)  with  attending  ballet  performances, 
it  is  only  weakly  associated  with  attendance  at  other  types  of  arts  events 
(like  jazz  and  opera).  Similarly,  interests  in  attending  more  jazz  perfor- 
mances are  moderately  associated  (.299)  with  actually  attending  these  per- 
formances. Interests  in  attending  musical  theatre,  classical  music  perfor- 
mances, plays,  ballet  or  art  museums/galleries  are  all  moderately  associat- 
ed with  a  greater  likelihood  of  actual  attendance  at  each  of  these  events, 
respectively. 

Some  interest  and  attendance  patterns  cross  arts  events.  For  example, 
interest  in  greater  classical  music  attendance  is  moderately  related  to  re- 
cent visits  to  art  museums.  Interest  in  more  plays  and  musicals  shows  a 
similarly  moderate  association  with  attendance  at  art  museums. 

Thus,  actual  attendance  at  arts  events  is  associated    with  heightened 
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Table  8.9:  Correlations  between  Interest  in  Increased  Participation 
and  Actual  Participation  (Pearson's  r) 

Classical  Art 
Jazz       Music     Opera   Musicals  Plays  Ballet  Museums  Reading 

Interest  in  More: 


Jazz 

.299 

.084 

.004 

.067 

.065 

.033 

.117 

.127 

Classical  Music 

.081 

.293 

.097 

.182 

.164 

.115 

.237 

.199 

Opera 

.059 

.154 

.186 

.116 

.101 

.123 

.136 

.123 

Musicals 

.064 

.181 

.064 

.321 

.205 

.097 

.218 

.286 

Plays 

.100 

.174 

.057 

.207 

.285 

.089 

.244 

.273 

Ballet 

.095 

.180 

.107 

.163 

.130 

.233 

.194 

.187 

Art  Museums 

.072 

.140 

.039 

.106 

.094 

.069 

.270 

.234 
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interest  in  attending  that  type  of  event  (and  in  some  cases,  other  types  of 
art  forms  as  well)#  However,  it  is  possible  that  those  wanting  to  partici- 
pate would  attend  more  often,  were  it  not  for  the  perceived  barriers  to  at- 
tendance described  in  Section  2. 

Table  8.9  also  shows  positive  correlations  across  the  art  forms*  That 
is,  wanting  to  attend  one  type  of  arts  event  is  positively  associated  with 
actual  attendance  at  other  types  of  arts  events  in  all  cases*  We  also  can 
determine,  then,  how  much  more  individuals  with  varying  interests  in  at- 
tending a  greater  range  of  arts  events  may  actually  participate*  In  other 
words ,  how  well  does  the  number  of  art  forms  ja  respondent  is  interested  in 
attending  predict  attendance  in  the  arts? 

Tables  8*10  and  8*11  present  the  data  relevant  to  this  relationship* 
Table  8*10  shows  the  proportions  of  attendees  of  each  art  form  across  the 
index  of  interest  in  increased  participation  (in  terms  of  deviation  from 
the  grand  mean)*  Table  8*11  shows  the  same  relationships  after  holding 
constant  11  background  variables:  income,  age,  SMSA,  region, 
race/ethnicity>  gender,  occupation,  number  of  children,  marital  status, 
education  and  number  of  work  hours  per  week*  The  Table  8*11  data  indicate 
whether  any  of  the  background  variables  explain  the  (unadjusted)  associa- 
tions found  in  Table  8*10* 

Table  8*10  shows  that  there  is  an  association  between  interest  in  in- 
creased participation  and  actual  attendance  at  arts  events*  Generally,  the 
higher  the  score  on  the  interest  index,  the  greater  the  actual  attendance 
(or  reading).  This  also  holds  true  for  the  general  index  of  arts  partici- 
pation shown  in  the  last  column  of  Tables  8.10  and  8.11.  However,  these 
associations  are  not  perfectly  linear,  since  in  most  cases  those  highest  in 
interest  (index  score»7)  do  not..^how  the  most  frequent  attendance  —  at  ei- 
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Table  8,10:  Arts  Participation  by  Interest  Index  Score:  Percentage  of 

Respondents  Reporting  Participation  Above  or  Below  the  Grand  Mean 


Classical 
Jazz    Music  Opera 


Arts 

Art  Participation 
Musicals  Plays  Ballet  Museums  Reading  Index 


Grand  Mean:    9.6%    11.8%     2.2%      18.2%    11.6%     3.6%     22.2%  56.4% 

Interest  Index 
Score:* 


0 

-5.7 

-9.0 

-1.6 

-13.7 

-8.8 

-2.7 

-16.7 

-22.7 

-0.58 

1 

-0.3 

-3.4 

-0.6 

-2.3 

-2.5 

-1.7 

-1.5 

1.3 

-0.12 

2 

-0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

6.9 

3.8 

0.4 

4.8 

14.4 

0.16 

3 

6.1 

12.4 

0.5 

17.4 

10.0 

3.4 

20.1 

24.1 

0.70 

4 

13.4 

23.2 

4.0 

22.5 

17.3 

5.7 

29.5 

27.6 

1.15 

5 

10.6 

25.6 

7.6 

29.0 

22.4 

15.8 

39.1 

28.7 

1.50 

6 

9.3 

31.8 

8.4 

27.1 

21.3 

15.1 

37.1 

31.0 

1.50 

7 

26.7 

22.8 

4.0 

18.9 

20.2 

2.2 

22.2 

22.9 

1.17 

0.83 


*Interest  Index  is  based  on  the  number  of  arts  events  respondents  indicate 
they  would  like  to  attend  more  often;  scores  range  from  0  (interest  in 
none)  to  7  (interest  in  all  seven  art  activities). 
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ther  particular  art  forms  or  in  general*  When  background  factors  are  held 
constant  in  Table  8* 11,  the  relationships  tend  to  be  weaker  but  the  overall 
non-linear  pattern  persists*  Increased  interest  predicts  more  attendance, 
then,  only  up  to  a  point;  beyond  that  point,  the  more  interest,  the  lower 
the  participation*  Those  may  be  people  who  are  really  most  constrained  in 
their  ability  to  attend  arts  events* 

We  can  conclude  that  background  variables  such  as  age,  education  and 
income  explain  some  of  the  observed  association  between  desires  to  attend 
and  actual  attendance,  but  not  most  of  it. 
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Table  8.11:  MCA-Adjusted  Arts  Participation  by  Interest  Index  Score: 
Percentage  of  Respondents  Reporting  Participation  Above 
or  Below  the  Grand  Mean* 

Arts 

Classical  Art  Participati 

Jazz    Music    Opera    Musicals  Plays  Ballet  Museums  Reading  Index 

Grand  Mean:    9.6%    11.8%     2.2%      18.2%    11.6%     3.6%     22.2%    56.4%  0.83 


Interest  Index 
Score:** 


0  -4.0 

-6.2 

-1.2 

-9.8 

-5.8 

-1.5 

-12.1 

-14.9 

-0.41 

1  -0.6 

-2.4 

-0.3 

-1.2 

-1.5 

-1.4 

-0.6 

1.4 

-0.03 

2  -1.1 

-•1.0 

0.0 

4.7 

2.3 

-0.3 

2.0 

8.9 

0.06 

3  4.4 

9.1 

0.0 

12.9 

6.5 

2.0 

15.1 

16.8 

0.50 

4  11.4 

18.1 

3.1 

15.5 

12.0 

3.6 

22.4 

18.0 

0.86 

5  8.5 

18.8 

6.5 

20.8 

15.3 

13.5 

30.0 

17.1 

1.13 

6  8.4 

23.5 

6.8 

16.7 

13.8 

12.0 

26.7 

16.9 

1.08 

7  24.0 

16.5 

3.0 

9.8 

12.7 

0.4 

13.3 

12.9 

0.79 

The  factors  held  constant  are:    income,  age,  SMSA,  region,  race/ 
ethnicity,  gender,  occupation,  number  of  children,  marital  status, 
education  and  number  of  work  hours  per  week. 


**  Interest  Index  is  based  on  a  count  of  the  number  of  arts  events 
respondents  indicate  they  would  like  to  attend  more  often;  scores 
range  from  0  (interested  in  none)  to  7  (interested  in  all  seven 
arts  activities). 
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SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  analyzed  the  association  between  interest  in 
attending  arts  events  more  frequently  and  perceived  obstacles  to  such  at- 
tendance.   Several  conclusions  have  emerged. 

First,  a  sizable  potential  audience  does  exist:  roughly  twice  the 
size  of  the  present  audience  for  each  art  form.  Second,  lack  of  time  and 
cost  are  the  reasons  cited  most  often  as  obstacles  to  attendance  at  art 
perf ormances ;  for  visiting  art  museums  and  galleries,  the  major  barriers 
appear  to  be  availability  and  distance. 

In  terms  of  background  characteristics,  the  better  educated  and  more 
affluent  express  greater  interest  in  increased  arts  participation.  There 
are  also  differences  among  age,  ethnic-racial  and  gender  sub-groups  for 
some  of  the  art  forms.  Factor  analysis  identifies  a  single  cluster  of  art 
forms  (classical  music,  ballet,  musicals,  plays,  opera  and  museum  atten- 
dance) in  terms  of  interest  in  attending  more  often. 

Typically,  interest  in  greater  attendance  at  one  art  form  is  related 
to  actual  attendance  of  that  art  form;  however,  there  is  some  association 
between  interest  in  one  form  and  attendance  at  a  different  art  form.  Fi- 
nally, the  broader  the  range  of  increased  interests,  the  greater  the  likel- 
ihood of  attending  any  or  all  of  the  art  forms.  However,  people  who  ex- 
press a  greater  range  of  interests  in  increased  participation  across  art 
forms  seem  to  attend  less  than  those  more  in  the  middle  of  the  interest  in- 
dex. 
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Chapter  9 

MUSIC  PREFERENCES  AND  ARTS  ATTENDANCE 


Preferences  for  certain  types  of  music  are  a  reflection  of  a  general 
cultural  orientation,  so  we  should  expect  relationships  between  arts  parti- 
cipation and  musical  preferences.  One  indicator  of  musical  preferences  is 
the  set  of  "core"  questions  in  the  survey  on  attendance  of  live  musical 
performances.  However,  these  questions  are  incomplete  indicators  of  musi- 
cal preferences  for  two  reasonu:  first,  they  do  not  cover  all  types  of 
music  (they  relate  only  to  jazz,  classical,  opera  and  musicals);  second, 
they  concentrate  on  live  performances.  To  cover  musical  preferences 
comprehensively,  a  series  of  direct  questions  asked  respondents  what  types 
of  music  they  liked  to  listen  to  (Table  9.1). 

This  chapter  presents  the  musical  preference  questions  and  the  distri- 
bution of  responses  to  them.  Further  analysis  of  this  information  ad- 
dresses the  following  questions: 


1)  What  are  the  most  liked  types  of  music? 
Estimates  of  the  size  of  the  audience  who  at 
least  likes  each  type  of  music  can  be  estimated 
from  the  distribution  of  responses  in  the  sample. 

2)  How  do  musical  tastes  differ  among  groups  with 
different  backgrounds?    For  example,  are  males 
more  likely  than  females  to  prefer  country-western 
music?    Are  the  best  correlates  of  musical  tastes 
also  the  best  explanatory  factors? 

3)  Along  what  dimensions  do  musical  preferences  tend 

to  cluster?    For  example,  do  people  who  enjoy  listening 
to  jazz,  or  rock  music,  also  tend  to  enjoy  certain 
other  types  of  music? 

4)  Do  people  of  certain  social  backgrounds  like  a 
broader  range  of  music?    For  example,  are  persons 
of  certain  backgrounds  more  likely  to  prefer 
classical  music  or  opera,  etc.? 
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5)  Are  music  preferences  useful  predictors  of  attendance 
at  arts  performances? 

6)  Do  people  who  enjoy  more  types  of  music,  or  more 
varieties  of  a  single  dimension  or  type  of  music, 
also  tend  to  participate  in  the  arts? 
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1)  MUSIC  PREFERENCE  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

The  music  preference  questions  differentiated  among  the  13  types  of 
music  listed  in  Table  9.1.  After  the  respondents  were  asked  if  they  en- 
joyed listening  to  each  of  these  types  of  music,  they  were  asked  to  specify 
additional  types  of  music  to  which  they  liked  to  listen.  Those  respondents 
who  indicated  more  than  one  additional  musical  preference  were  asked  their 
most  preferred  music.  (This  question  provides  an  indicator  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  listeners  for  each  type  of  music.) 

These  survey  questions  and  the  responses  of  the  5,617  respondents  who 
answered  them  are  found  in  Table  9.1.  The  first  column  of  figures  shows 
the  number  of  respondents  who  liked  to  listen  to  the  respective  types  of 
music  (respondents  could  give  multiple  responses);  for  instance,  3,277  said 
they  enjoyed  listening  to  country-western  music.  The  second  column  of  fig- 
ures gives  the  numbers  of  respondents  who  liked  the  respective  types  of 
music  best.  Classical  or  chamber  music,  for  example,  was  the  favorite 
listening  music  for  377  respondents. 
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Table  9*1:    Music  Preference  Questions 


22a.  fleed  - 

►  FOR  PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  «  ^ 

Utecc  it  wk  it  itif  trrr  d  le        —  ^  — "  /Hand  rttpond^t  Weehcerd  LAS-  J  2. )  WWe*  •<  INh  type*  cf  «•«••« 

cwyctilfcctclieteitte?  AnycCHcftyf  7  (Me*  #tf  thet  eppryJ 

►  fOR  TELEPHONE  INTERVIEW  M  — 
SliL      c  Mt c< mm nm  tf mufit  Ae  I  reed the  H«t, teel m* ef tT?** WH??^,£^ 

1  □  Classiccl/Chembcr  mueic 

2  DOpefe 

3  □  Operette/iroedweY  mueice»e/Snow  timet 

4DJ«II 

i  □  Soui/ikies/Anythm  and  Woes 
»□  Bio  bend 
7  □  Country  wettem 
tDBfuegrets 
•  □Rock 

to  □  Mood/Eety  listening 
uDFolk 

12  □  Berber  shop 

13  □  Hymns/Gospel 

u  □  Other  -  Specify   .  

is  [  1  None/Don't  Wit  to  listen  to  music 


155A 

377 

548 

34 

IHf 

134 

1461 

184 

U83 

226 

1828 

321 

3277 

1290 

1375 

46 

1967 

814 

2702 

758 

1400 

72 

825 

14 

2028 

595 

102 

75 

rn 

ISO 

It  more  then  one  type  of  musk  or  "ALU"  marked  in  22c? 

oD  No-S*fcto23e 

iDYm 


22».  Yen  mcudcMd  yti  Mhc  f  Helen  t»  (flccd  categories  merited  <n  »tf ,  WhW»«l#»Mf#»y«M»*«^ 

f£mer  cctcoory  oo<DO#fJ 

 Cctcgory  number 


o  □  No  one  type  beet  u  14 


ONM  LAS  7  It  t  Ml  ^*t*  & 
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Population  Estimates  of  Music  Preferences 

After  weighting  the  gendei*,  rac£,  and  age  categories  to  correct  any 
disproportion^  representations  in  the  sample,  the  responses  to  the  music 
preference  questions  can  be  generalized  as  population  estimates.  These  es- 
timate* ,  calculated  as  both  percentages  and  numbers,  are  shown  respectively 
in  Table  9.2a  and  Table  9.2b.  These  estimates  reflect,  theri,  the  portion 
and  number  of  U.S.  adults  who  enjoy,  or  enjoy  best,  each  of  the  thirteen 
types  of  music . 

As  can  be  ascertained  from  the  table*,  almost  all  American  adults  en- 
joy listening  to  at  least  one  of  these  types  of  music.  Most  adult* ,  in 
fact,  enjoy  at  least  two  types.  Country-western  and  mood/easy  listening 
music  are  by  far  the  most  popular  choice*,  while  about  a  third  or  more  like 
to  listen  to  rock,  hymns  and  gospel  music,  and  big  band.  Earbershop  and 
opera  are  the  least  popular. 

The  rankings  for  best  liked  music  are  very  similar.  Country-westerri, 
rock,  mood/easy  listening,  and  hymns  and  gospel  music  are  frequent  favor- 
ites. Cn  the  other  hand,  despite  sizable  portions  of  the  adult  population 
who  do  enjoy  theni,  bluegrass  and  folk  are  the  favorites  of  relatively  few 
adults. 
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Table  9*2a:  Music  Preferences:    Percentages  Reporting  They  Like 

or  Like  Best  Various  Types  of  Music 


Like 

Like  Eest 

Classical/ Chamber 

26% 

n 

Opera 

to 

0.6 

Cperetta/Musical/Show  Tunes 

23 

2 

CU 

i 

Soul/Blues/ Rhythm  and  Elues 

27 

5 

Big  Band 

32 

6 

Country-western 

58 

23 

Bluegrass 

24 

1 

Rock 

36 

15 

Mood/Easy  Listening 

U8 

H 

Folk 

25 

1 

Barbershop 

n 

0.3 

Hymns/Gospel 

36 

It 

Others 

2 

0.6 

Like  all  types  mentioned 

2 

NA 

More  than  one  type 

78 

NA 

No  one  type  liked  best 

NA 

9 

100? 

NA  =  Not  Applicable 


9 
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Table  9.2b:    Population  Estimates  of  Number  of  Adults  (in  millions) 
Reporting  They  Like  or  Like  Best  Various  Types  of  Music 

Like  Like  Eest 


Classical/Chamber 

45  million 

fl  million 

Cpera 

16 

1 

Operetta/Musical/Show  Tunes 

38 

1 

Jazz 

13 

5 

Soul/Blues/ Rhythm  and  Elues 

7 

Big  Eand 

53 

9 

Country-western 

96 

38 

Bluegrass 

HO 

1 

Rock 

58. 

21 

Mood/Easy  Listening 

79 

22 

Folk 

11 

2 

Barbershop 

21 

1 

Hymns/Gospel 

59 

18 

Others 

3 

1 

Like  all  types  mentioned 

3 

NA 

More  than  one  type 

129 

NA 

No  one  type  liked  best 

NA 

T2 

NA  =  Not  Applicable 
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2)  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES  IN  MUSIC  PREFERENCES 

People  belonging  to  different  demographic  sub-groups  are  more  or  less 
likely  to  prefer  a  particular  type  of  music.  Table  9.3  presents  music 
preferences  by  ten  background  variables.  Table  <M  shows  the  same  data  for 
each  variable  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  other  variables.  The 
major  differences  among  sub-categories  of  these  background  variables  are  as 
follows : 

Classical/Chamber 

Listening  to  classical  or  chamber  music  is  enjoyed  particularly  by  the 
more  educated,  white  collar  employees,  the  more  affluent,  "other"  races, 
whiter,  and  the  middle-aged.  In  additiori,  females  are  somewhat  more  likely 
than  males  to  enjoy  this  type  of  music.  When  other  factors  are  controlled, 
Hispanics  and  "other"  races  are  more  likely  than  the  average  to  like  clas- 
sical or  chamber  musid,  as  are  older  persons.  Cther  factors  also  account 
for  much  of  the  variation  by  income  (except  for  the  highest  income  group), 
most  likely  education. 


Enjoyment  of  opera  is  especially  common  among  those  with  highest  in- 
comes, higher  educatiort,  and  the  older  age  groups.  This  music  preference 
is  also  slightly  greater  aiuong  females. 

Cperettas/Musicals/Show  Tunes 
Those  with  higher  incomes,  more  educatiort,  white  collar  jobs,  the  mid- 
dle   aged,    and    females    are   more  likely  to  enjoy  listening  to  operettas, 
broadway  musicals,  or  show  tunes.    When  the  impact  of  other  factors  is  sta- 
tistically controlled,  much  of  the  variation  by  income  is  reduced  (probably 


Opera 
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Tatla  9.3:  Muaic  Frafarancaa  by  lackgrourd  Fa?torax  Ptrcantafta  of  RaaBOoaanta  Atova  or  lalov  chi  Grand  Matt 


Grand  Maan: 


Soul/ 

Oparattaa/  lluaa/ 

Claaaicol/  Muaicala/  JLhytha  lis     Country-  llui-  Mood/Eaay  la  r  tor-  lymn*7 

Chaabar      Opara   Show  Tuan  Jut   ind  lluii  land  Viittrn  Rock   Liataaing   Folk  Shaa^  Coapol 


27. 5X 


9.4X 


23. OX       26. IX    26. 7X    32.41     58. OX     24. AX    35. 6X     41. OX       24. «    14. 4X     36. 2X 


Incoat : 
Undar  $5,000 
$5,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  -  14,999 
$15,000  -  24,999 
$25,000  -  49,999 
$50,000  and  atova 
Not  aacartainad 

SHSA: 

Ciot  city  of  SM:«A 
SMSA,  not  ctnt  city 
Not  in  SMSA 


-10.5 

-2.6 

-10.9 

-4.9 

2.5 

-9.9 

-7.4 

-3.7 

-L3 

-13.7 

-8.2 

-4.1 

11.  s 

-4.6 

-1.4 

-7.9 

-4.0 

-4.2 

-3.2 

-3.1 

-3.4 

-11.4 

-14.6 

-4.4 

0.4 

10.6 

-4.8 

-1.2 

-2.9 

-3.6 

-2.0 

-5.4 

1.7 

-0.5 

2.2 

-5.4 

-2.9 

O.S 

3.1 

-0.fi 

-0.6 

-1.5 

-0.2 

-2.6 

-0.7 

1.5 

0.4 

2.5 

0.9 

-2.0 

-1.5 

-3.S 

5.3 

0.7 

S.l 

3.1 

2.5 

5.7 

2.S 

2.9 

5.1 

13.3 

7.4 

O.S 

-7.9 

27.2 

14.1 

23.1 

19.2 

12.9 

15.9 

0.5 

7.3 

-0.6 

14.7 

13.7 

6.0 

-5.2 

2.3 

0.2 

0.6 

O.S 

2.3 

4.S 

-2.7 

-2.4 

-5.9 

1.7 

0.2 

1.7 

0.0 

2.S 

2.5 

0.3 

6.S 

6.3 

1.1 

-9.3 

-5.3 

0.5 

-2.2 

-1.2 

-1.4 

-2.4 

2.5 

0.7 

3.8 

0.5 

0.0 

2.7 

-2.1 

-1.3 

2.5 

5.5 

1.4 

0.1 

-6.7 

-5.1 

-2.8 

-4.7 

-5.9 

-5.0 

-4.0 

9.8 

5.6 

-3.3 

-4.7 

-0.7 

1.0 

9.7 

Aft: 

18  -  24 
25-34 
35  -  44 
45-54 
55-64 
65  -  74 
75-96 

Marital  Stitui: 

Marriid 

Uidowad 

Divorcad 

Saparatad 

Navar  Marriid 


-10.7 

-6.5 

-9.4 

5.6 

5.o 

-16. 9 

-6.S 

-4.0 

39.6 

-6.0 

-10.6 

-9.0 

-15.1 

0.4 

-4.5 

-4.4 

6.S 

10.0 

-11.2 

-l.S 

3.7 

20.6 

1.1 

1.4 

-7.1 

-S.3 

4.2 

0.0 

5.9 

-2.7 

-0.9 

*1.7 

S.2 

3.9 

-2.4 

5.3 

4.1 

-2.6 

1.5 

4.0 

5.4 

S.3 

1.1 

-1.2 

&M 

5.4 

0,5 

-22.5 

7.S 

5.9 

6.1 

5.0 

6.7 

5.0 

5.5 

-3.3 

-6.7 

19.? 

0.1 

1.2 

-27.3 

4.2 

1.7 

9.1 

9.i 

-1.0 

4.8 

1.2 

-S.S 

-10.9 

18.11 

1.2 

-3.2 

-30.1 

-3.9 

0.9 

•12.6 

14.1 

-4.8 

6.3 

-4.9 

-18.6 

-20.7 

-5.7 

-11.2 

-13.  S 

-33.6 

-24.5 

-5.3 

S.6 

1S.S 

0.5 

0.1 

0.8 

-2.S 

-3.4 

2.3 

4.3 

1.5 

-6.3 

1.6 

1.7 

1.4 

0.5 

1.1 

3.9 

-0.4 

-10.9 

-12.2 

5.6 

-2.5 

-7.4 

-2S.S 

-7.2 

-2.0 

5.3 

20<3 

3.8 

3.8 

7.0 

7.9 

8.7 

4.8 

3.3 

3.8 

3.9 

11.2 

6.5 

0.5 

6.0 

-12.4 

-3.9 

-14.3 

3.3 

13.7 

-a.;, 

-11.2 

-6  6 

-0.7 

-10.5 

-11.1 

-5.8 

6.3 

-3.2 

-2.3 

-2.S 

10.2 

10.9 

-9.7 

-12.5 

-2.4 

29.7 

-4.9 

-5.5 

-5.9 

-12.0 

Ethnic-laci: 

unit i,  othir  origin  0.2 

Whiti,  lritiih  Iilii  5.1 

Whita,  V.  Europa  2.9 

Whiti,  E.  Furopa  10.4 

Hiapanic  -l.S 

Hack  (ax.  Uiapanic)  -12.5 

Othir  racaa  15.5 

Whitt  (unknown  origin)  -13*6 


0.3 
0.5 
0.1 
11.7 
-4.0 
-3.8 
2.5 
-1.0 


1 
6 
0 

12 
-8 
-11 
-8.7 
10.2 


-2.2 
-0.2 
-2.7 
5.1 
1.1 
15.8 
2.7 
-19.7 


-3.4 
-4.8 
-5.4 
-2.9 
l.S 
32.9 
-5.6 
-17.2 


0.9 
7.9 
4.5 
15.0 
-S.4 
-14.S 
-15.5 
-9.2 


6.3 
4.8 
2.5 
-7.8 
-9.6 
-34.3 
-11.5 
20.6 


4.4 
3.6 
1.9 
-4.2 
-14.7 
-19.6 
-9.S 
6.3 


3.3 
-S.2 

1.2 
-4.9 

1.2 
-6.4 

0.1 
-11.0 


2.9 
4.0 
5.3 
14.8 
-8.2 
-23.9 
-0.9 
-11.2 


2. 
6. 
2. 
6. 
-7, 
-16. 


-8.8 


1 
7 
0 

-2 
-9 

-10.1 
-7.8 
1.4 


-1.5 
3.8 

-6.1 
-17.2 
-20.0 

26.4 
-20.0 

16.5 


Sax: 


9 

ERIC 


Mala 

-2.4 

-1.5 

-4.D 

2.7 

0.3 

-0.1 

-0.2 

2.3 

3.2 

-4.0 

-0.3 

-1.2 

-6.8 

Fa aala 

2.1 

1.3 

4.3 

-2.3 

-0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

-2.0 

-2.8 

3.5 

0.3 

1.0 

6.0 

Education: 

Crada  School 

-17.1 

-4.6 

-17.0 

-16.5 

-16.4 

-12.4 

-2.6 

-6.7 

-26.2 

-30.0 

-12.1 

-2.7 

12.1 

Attandad  High  School 

-12.9 

-2.9 

-U.7 

-9.9 

-5.7 

-4.6 

8.0 

-2.5 

-13.2 

-15.0 

-7.1 

-1.0 

7.4 

High  School  Grad 

-6.2 

-2.3 

-3.1 

-3.5 

-1.3 

-1.7 

4.0 

-1.3 

3.2 

1.3 

-3.8 

-1.3 

-1.8 

Attandad  Collaga 

6.8 

0.0 

6.7 

8.5 

9.2 

2.3 

-3.5 

1.9 

11.0 

11.7 

4.6 

2.0 

-2.9 

Collaga  Grad 

19. S 

6.9 

16.8 

14.3 

7.7 

10.3 

-9.5 

6.2 

10.7 

14.5 

10.9 

2.6 

-7.2  • 

Attandad  Crad  School 

33.4 

13.9 

22.2 

17.6 

6.3 

14.5 

-8.5 

7.5 

1.6 

12.9 

2».7 

3.7 

-3.9 

Work  Houra: 

Nona 

-1.9 

1.1 

-2.1 

-6.3 

-3.8 

-0.1 

-1.2 

-3.5 

-9.4 

-5.1 

-2.6 

2.6 

5.3 

1  to  29 

0.3 

-o.a 

2.9 

5.3 

3.1 

-0.3 

-1.9 

0.5 

5.6 

1.7 

0.4 

-1.2 

l.S 

30  to  39 

-1.0 

-2.4 

1.2 

-2.6 

-2.0 

-0.5 

2.2 

-3.4 

4.1 

4.0 

-0.4 

-0.2 

-5.7 

40  hra 

0.3 

-0.2 

0.6 

4.1 

2.3 

-0.1 

-1.3 

1.2 

6.4 

2.1 

0.3 

-2.7 

-6.6 

41  to  49 

6.0 

-2.0 

1.6 

3.1 

3.7 

-1.5 

7.0 

11.6 

9.5 

11.3 

5.6 

-1.9 

-5.4 

50  or  aora 

4.2 

-1.1 

1.9 

9.3 

5.9 

2.0 

4.6 

7.2 

8.2 

4.7 

6.5 

-1.5 

-0.3 

Occupation: 

Profaaaional 

22.5 

7.5 

15.7 

16.0 

11.5 

11.8 

-5.1 

9.7 

8.2 

16.5 

16.1 

2.7 

-3.1 

Managarial 

7.4 

2.4 

10.1 

10.0 

4.7 

12*4 

0.5 

3.5 

1.9 

15.2 

7.9 

1.0 

-4.1 

Salaa,  Clarical 

1.3 

-2.2 

7.0 

5.3 

4.0 

2.1 

1.3 

-2.0 

10.5 

11.1 

0.4 

-0.6 

-5.9 

Craftaaan 

-6.4 

-3.4 

-11.3 

-5.5 

-4.8 

-7.8 

9.1 

6.6 

4.7 

-8.1 

-1.1 

-4.4 

-11.0 

Oparativaa 

-10.1 

-5.4 

-12*6 

-0.5 

-2.5 

-10.6 

5.8 

4.5 

4.3 

-11.5 

-5.2 

-5.0 

2.0 

Laborera 

-13.9 

-5.1 

-11.9 

-6.1 

-1.5 

-9.1 

-0.9 

-2.3 

1.4 

-15.6 

-10.2 

-4.4 

3.4 

Sanrica  Workara 

-5.5 

-1.9 

-4.1 

1.5 

4.7 

-6.1 

-0.5 

-2.0 

7.9 

-2.4 

-2.4 

-4.0 

-1.9 

Not  Working 

-4.0 

-2.1 

-6.3 

-2.0 

2.6 

-8.2 

-4.8 

-2.9 

4.9 

-10.9 

-4.9 

-1.3 

-0.5 

Kaaping  Houac 

-0.5 

1.7 

-0.9 

-10.2 

-7.3 

-0.3 

-0.1 

-4.3 

-16.1 

-3.1 

-3.3 

2.9 

11.6 

Studant 

-4.6 

-1.5 

-5.1 

10.0 

7.9 

-11.2 

-10.7 

-4.0 

35.9 

1.6 

-2.7 

-2.9 

-18.3 

Ratirad 

-4.3 

4.3 

1.0 

-10.9 

-14.2 

13.5 

-0.5 

-5.9 

-31.2 

-9.1 

-1.6 

8.9 

4.1 

Praaanca  of  Childran: 

No  Childran 

0.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.1 

-0.5 

3.5 

-1.8 

-0.9 

-3.4 

-0.2 

-0.0 

2.0 

1.0 

Ona  6-11 

1.8 

-3.3 

-0.8 

-4.7 

0.0 

-3.8 

7.9 

2.0 

3.3 

2.4 

-0.2 

-1.7 

2.6 

Two+  6-11 

-1.0 

-2.5 

6.2 

-3.2 

1.1 

-4.4 

5.1 

5.0 

0.7 

5.3 

3.4 

-2.3 

2.4 

Ona  undar  6 

-5.2 

-2.5 

-7.9 

2.7 

7.0 

-12.5 

-l.S- 

1.1 

18.1 

-0.7 

-1.6 

-6.4 

-8.4 

Ona  6-11,  Ona  undar  6 

-6.7 

-7.7 

-3.3 

-4.6 

1.6 

-9.2 

8.6 

-0.1 

8.0 

-1.5 

-2.1 

-7.3 

-5.4 

Ona  undar  6,  Tvo+  6-11 

-1.0 

-4.4 

-6.7 

-0.9 

-3.6 

-9.7 

1.8 

-0.6 

4.7 

-6.7 

-2.7 

-7.6 

1.3 

Tvo+  undur  6 

-1.1 

-5.S 

-9.1 

-5.1 

-3.3 

-13.6 

6.0 

5.3 

12.6 

-0.4 

0.4 

-8.6 

-4.3 

Ont  6-11,  Two+  undar  6 

-5.S 

-0.3 

-5.0 

-8.2 

-3.6 

-13.0 

6.0 

2.3 

1.5 

0.8 

1.3 

-4.4 

-9.9 

Two+  6-11,  Two+  undar 

6  5.8 

-8.2 

-5.0 

-3.3 

4.2 

-2.2 

7.3 

1.4 

2.5 

-2.0 

10.8 

-1.1 

7.1 

■9* 
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due  to  controlling  on  education),  and  older  individuals  in  general  are  more 
likely  to  enjoy  these  types  of  music. 

Jazz 

Preference  for  listening  to  jnzz  is  found  particularly  among  higher 
income,  higher  educatiori,  young  end  black  respondents.  Much  of  the  varia- 
tion by  age  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  other  variable*,  such  as 
education. 

Soul/El ues/ Rhythm  and  Elues 
Enjoyment  of  soul  music,  blue*,  or  rhythm  and  blues  is  notably  higher 
among    blacks.     It  is  also  found,  to  a  lesser  degree  among  the  highest  and 
lowest  income  bracket*,  the  young,  and  the  better  educated. 

Big  Band 

Cider  (but  not  the  oldest)  age  group*,  higher  income  group*,  and 
better  educated  persons  are  more  likely  to  express  a  preference  for  big 
band  music.  When  the  effects  of  other  factors  are  held  constant,  older  in- 
dividuals are  actually  more  likely  thanwthe  average  to  enjoy  listening  to 
big  band  musid,  and  the  variations  by  income  are  considerably  reduced;  edu- 
cation is  probably  the  major  explanatory  variable. 

Country-Western 

Persons  with  middle  income**  of  middle  ag£,  of  less  (but  not  least) 
educatiori,  and  whites  are  more  likely  to  enjoy  country-western  music.  When 
adjusted  for  other  factor*,  the  relationship  between  education  and  liking 
country-western  music  is  consistently  negative. 
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labia  f.4i  HCA-AdJuacad  Hualc  Frafarancaa  by  lackftound  Fact era:  Farctnctfta  of  taapaadaata  Abava  or  ftalov  cha  Grand  Haaa 


Soul/ 

QparatCaa/  Uuaa/ 

Claaaical/  Huaicala/  Wiychm      li|  Country-  Blur-  Mood/E«y  larbar- 

Chambar     Opara   Show  Tunaa  Ja«   and  Uuaa  land  Waacarn   graaa    lock  Liacanln$   Folic  Shop 

27.5%        9.6X      23.0X     26.1%     26.7Z     32,4%     33.0%    24 .4%    35. 6X  48.0X 


Hyma/ 
Coaoal 


Grand  Maan: 

Incooa:  .  .       _  , 

Uadar  $5,000  -3.2  -1.2  -4.4  -3*6       0.0  -2.6 

$5,000  -  99999  1.0  -0.9  -3.7  -0.3  -2.3  -1.2 

$10,000  -  149999  -0.6         0.6  1.0  -1.3  -0.5  -1.9 

$15,000  -  24,999  -0.8         0.1  -1.5  -0.2  -2.7  -0.8 

$25,000  -  49,999  -0.4  -0.4         3.6  -0.1        1.4  2.5 

$50,000  and  abov  13.3         8.0  11.3  13.6  12.2  5.0 

Hoc   -icarcainad  0.1  -1.5  -2.2       0.7        2.7  1.6 

SMSA: 

Cane  city  of  SMSA 
SMSA,  not  cant  city 
Hue  in  SMSA 

Aga: 

18  -  24 
25  -  34 
35  -  44 
45-54 
55-64 
65  -  74 
75  -  96 

Marital  Stacuas 

Marriad  -0*9  -0.7  -1.1  -1.6  -i.9  -0.5 

Wido*ad  2.3  -1.8  -1.8  -0.2  -2.6  -2.2 

Divorcad  5.7         2.9         3.5  7.3  7.9  2.9 

Saparatad  -4.6  -0.7  -6.5        I. I  3.4  -0.4 

Navar  Marriad  0.9  -2.0         3.1  2.8  4.1  1.7 


0.0 
-0.7 
-0.5 
-0.5 
1.6 
1.6 
-1.9 


3.1 

2.5 

1.2 

4.5 

2.5 

2.3 

-4.6 

0.2 

0.1 

1.7 

-1.0 

-0.4 

1.3 

-2.6 

-2.7 

-2.1 

-3.0 

-2.4 

-1.5 

-3.3 

6.6 

-10.1 

-7.9 

-11.4 

2.6 

1.1 

-18.0 

-2.5 

-3.9 

-4.6 

-8.1 

5.3 

8.5 

-15.0 

0.1 

0.5 

-1.1 

3.0 

-4.5 

-2.2 

-5.0 

7.3 

4.9 

6.0 

9.6 

-0.0 

-1.8 

13.6 

4.3 

9.6 

6.5 

8.5 

-1.6 

-3.9 

22.5 

-2.6 

5.8 

8.2 

7.3 

-2.6 

-4.6 

25.0 

-2.4 

4.9 

11.7 

5.1 

-9.1 

-11.6 

6.3 

-15.1 

1.5 
2.0 
1.7 
-2.4 
-3.0 


3.4 
1.3 
-0.1 
-1.3 
-0.7 
2.7 
-1.5 


-2.2 
-2.2 
4,4 


-4.0 
3.1 
2.9 
1.1 
1.3 

-1.7 
-12.2 


1.5 
-4,1 
-0.6 
0.5 
1.6 
2.4 
-1.1 


1.5 
-0.1 
-1.0 


35.7 
21.3 
-3.1 
-22.8 

-:*.8 

-26.4 
-28.9 


-0.2 
-1.2 
2.0 
0.4 
0.3 


-2.3 
0.8 
6.6 
2.6 
4.5 


-1.5 
-6.7 
-2.4 
-0.8 
6.4 
3.9 
-0.5 


0.2 
2.1 
-2.6 


-7.5 
-3.2 
1.0 
3.5 
7.2 
4.4 
-10.9 


-0.7 
1.8 
7.9 
1.4 

-1.2 


24. 9X 

14.4Z 

36.23 

-0.7 

-2.5 

4.6 

0.3 

-0.3 

5.1 

-0.3 

2.7 

5.0 

-2.8 

-1.1 

-2.2 

2.8 

0.3 

-4.4 

4.3 

1.6 

-4  * 

-0.7 

0.0 

-I./ 

0.5 

-0.1 

-4.1 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-3.7 

0.0 

0.5 

7.6 

-11.0 

-11.4 

-13.1 

-1.9 

-9-2 

-9.3 

1.3 

-4.2 

1.0 

6.6 

6.8 

5.2 

3.7 

10.7 

10. 2 

6.3 

17.3 

14.0 

3.0 

15.9 

16.5 

-0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

-0.9 

-5.0 

1.5 

4.3 

-0.1 

3.2 

-3.3 

1.0 

-4,0 

-0.1 

1.2 

-3.4 

Ethnic-Racat 

Whita,  othar  origin  -0.3  0.3  0.8  -2.6  -3-9  0.8  5.8 

Whico,  Mriciah  Ialas     1.6  -2.0  3.5  -0.4  -3.8  3.3  5.8 

Whita,  W.  Europa           2.9  -0.2  0.0  -2.4  -5.1  3.1  2.6 

Whita,  E.  Europa           5.0  8.3  7.3  3.5  -2.9  7.6  -5.2 

Hiapanic                      4.4  -1.4  -1.9  2.3  3.0  -1.8  -9.2 

Hack  (an.Hiapanic)  -8.0  -2.1  -5.8  17.2  33.3  -9.3  -33.6 

Othar  racaa                 8.8  0.9  -14.5  -0.8  -8.6  -16.9  -8.9 

Whita(unknown  origin)  -6.5  2.0  -2.7  -13.8  -14.1  -3.5  15.4 


4.1 
4.0 
2.3 
-3.2 
-13.3 
-19.5 
-10.8 
5.5 


2.1 
-1.9 
2.9 
2.2 
-3.6 

-9.: 

-4.1 
-6.5 


1.8 

2.2 
4.3 
10.9 
-1.7 
-17.7 
-6.2 
-3.3 


1.3 
4.1 
2.9 
3,0 
-3.3 
•13.5 
-9.3 
-6.2 


U4 
4.3 
0.5 
-5.2 
-4,9 
-7.3 
-7.0 
1.6 


-1.8 
1.2 

-5.5 
-18.1 
-14.9 

27.9 
-14.8 

10.3 


Sax: 
Mala 
Faaala 


-4.0 
3.5 


Education: 

Grada  School  -19.5 
Attandad  High  School  -13.5 
Sigh  School  C?ad  -5.4 
Attandad  Collaga  9.2 
Collaga  Grad  18.7 
Attandad  Grad  School  29.3 


-2.2 

-7.0 

1.3 

-0.5 

-0.9 

-0.3 

0.8 

1.8 

-4.8 

-1.2 

-6.1 

2.0 

6.1 

-1. 1 

0.4 

0.8 

0.3 

-0.7 

-1.5 

4.x 

2.1 

1.1 

5,3 

-9.5 

-17.7 

-12.1 

-12.4 

-19.4 

4.1 

-1.6 

-2.5 

-23.7 

-11.8 

-9.5 

-2.0 

-4.5 

-12.0 

-7.0 

-3.2 

-6.1 

9.2 

-1.7 

-4.1 

-11.9 

-6.4 

-3.3 

-0.6 

-1.6 

-2.7 

-2.5 

-0.2 

-0.1 

3,0 

-1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

-3.0 

-0.5 

-0.7 

2.1 

7.9 

6.6 

7.2 

6.3 

-4,0 

1.6 

0.1 

11.2 

5.8 

5.0 

3.1 

7.7 

15.0 

10.2 

4.1 

9.6 

-11.3 

3.8 

3.6 

9.1 

8.6 

4.2 

-0.8 

13.5 

19.1 

11.7 

0.8 

10.1 

-10.6 

2.9 

-1.0 

5.3 

16.5 

3.8 

0.6 

Work  Houra: 
Nona 
i  to  29 
30  to  39 

40  hra 

41  to  49 
50  or  aora 


0,4 

0.9 

-2.2 

0.6 

5.8 

0.8 

4.4 

2.8 

2.3 

-0.7 

2.3 

1.7 

1.0 

-0.7 

-0.0 

2.4 

0.9 

-4.2 

-0.1 

-4.2 

-2.4 

-3.7 

-0.7 

-1.9 

-1.0 

1.0 

-2.0 

-2.1 

0.4 

-6.3 

-8.1 

-0.6 

-2.8 

-7.4 

-4.6 

0.2 

-3.7 

0.2 

-4.1 

-1.3 

-0.0 

0.6 

-1.0 

-5.1 

-0.8 

-4.9 

-2.6 

-0.8 

-l.l 

-3.0 

-2.0 

-3.4 

4.4 

-1.6 

2.9 

-0.9 

-1.2 

-1.0 

0.8 

5.4 

-0.5 

8.2 

1.4 

-0.8 

0.4 

1,7 

-1. 1 

"  3.0 

3.9 

0.4 

-0.3 

0.0 

0.7 

0.2 

2.0 

1.9 

-0.8 

5,6 

Occupation: 
Frofaaalonal 
Managarial 
Salaa,  Clarical 
Graf  casta 
Oparaeivaa 
Liborara 
Sarvica  Workara 
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Bluegrass 

Liking  bluegrass  is  more  prevalent  among  those  with  higher  incomes, 
the  better  educated,  younger  (but  not  youngest)  adults,  whites  and  males, 
Cn  the  other  hand,  a  preference  for  bluegrass  is  much  less  common  among 
blacks,  Hispanic* ,  "other"  races,  and  those  over  75  years  old.  When  other 
factors  are  held  constant,  lower  income  individuals  are  more  likely  than 
those  with  higher  incomes  to  enjoy  bluegrass  (probably  due  to  removing  the 
impact  of  education) . 

Rock 

Enjoyment  of  rock  music  is  strongly  correlated  with  age  —  adults 
under  25  ar*  about  ten  times  as  likely  as  those  over  55  to  enjoy  rock.  The 
college  educated,  except  those  who  attended  graduate  school,  are  also  no- 
ticeably more  likely  than  average  to  like  rock.  Those  of  middle  incomes, 
Hispanic* ,  and  males  are  also  somewhat  more  likely  to  prefer  rock  music. 

Mood/Easy  Listening 
Better  educated,  wealthier*,  middle-aged,  white*,  and  female  respondents 
are   more   likely   than    the  average  to  enjoy  mood  or  easy  listening  music. 
Much  of  the  variation  by  income  is  attributable  to  the  influence    of  other 
factors  such  as  education. 

Folk 

Folk  music  is  appreciated  more  by  those  with  higher  incomes,  better 
educated,  whites,  and  middle-aged  groups.  When  other  factors  are  con- 
trolled, income  variations  decrease  (probably  due  to  removing  the  influence 
of  education),  and  younger  individuals  are  consistently  less  likely  than 
older  individuals  to  enjoy  folk  music. 
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Barbershop 

People  over  the  age  of  45,  and  those  with  household  incomes  over 
$50,000  are  most  likely  to  enjoy  barbershop  music.  If  other  factors  are 
controlled,  the  variation  predicted  by  income  declines,  but  the  variation 
predicted  by  age  and  education  increases. 

Hymns/Gospel 

Blacki,  older  persons,  lower  income  individuals,  the  less  educated, 
and  women  are  more  likely  to  enjoy  listening  to  hymns  or  gospel  music. 
After  adjusting  for  the  iapact  of  other  factor*,  education  accounts  for 
little  variation  in  preference  for  this  type  of  music. 
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3)  DIMENSIONS  AND  CLUSTERS  CF  MUSIC  PREFERENCES 

Since  audiences  for  a  particular  type  of  music  tend  also  to  enjoy  cer- 
tain other  types  of  rausid,  it  is  likely  that  music  preferences  form  around 
dimensions  or  clusters.  These  dimensions  imply  that  when  a  person  prefers 
one  type  of  music,  then  he  or  she  probably  prefers  other  types  of  music  as 
well.  Table  9*5  shows  the  three  dimensions  of  music  preference  indicated 
by  a  factor  analysis  of  musical  preferences.  The  highest  correlations 
under  each  factor  indicate  a  clustering  of  the  associated  musical  prefer- 
ences (in  terms  of  an  underlying  hypothetical  factor). 

This  factor  analysis  generated  three  dimensions  of  music  preferences. 
Major  types  of  music  on  each  dimension  are  marked  by  an  asterisk. 

The  first  dimension  include*  classical/chamber  musid,  opera, 
operettas/musicals/ show  tuned,  and  big  band  music,  Easicall?,  this  dimen- 
sion clusters  music  having  its  roots  in  the  more  European  classical  tradi- 
tion. 

The  second  dimension  clusters  country-westerrl,  bluegrasd,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  folk  and  barbershop  music  preferences.  In  contrast  to  the 
first  dimensiori,  this  group  derives  from  white  American  folk  traditions. 

Preferences  for  Jaz2,  soul/blues/rhythm  and  blued,  and  rock  music  de- 
fine the  third  dimension.  This  dimension  represents  types  of  music  that 
have  their  roots  in  the  folk  traditions  of  black  Americans. 

In  other  words,  a  person  who  enjoys  a  type  of  music  belonging  to  one 
of  these  traditions  is  likely  to  enjoy  the  other  music  types  within  that 
tradition  and  less  likely  to  enjoy  music  belonging  to  the  other  two  tradi- 
tions. (Folk  and  barbershop  are  at  the  fringes  of  both  cluster  1  and  clus- 
ter 2.) 
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Table  9.5:  Dimensions  of  Music  Preferences:  Varimax  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 


Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

Classical/ Chamber 

».616 

.022 

.097 

Opera 

« .533 

-.003 

-.006 

Operettas/Musicals/ Show  Tunes 

».649 

•  tt3 

.  t07 

Jazz 

.324 

.029 

*.592 

Soul/Blue s/ Rhythm  and  Blues 

.220 

.  TT7 

».573 

Big  Band 

*.w 

.266 

.ri8 

Countr y-Western 

-.089 

».527 

.006 

Bluegrass 

.ton 

«.586 

.228 

Rock 

-.trr 

.008 

«.496 

Mood/Easy  Listening 

.374 

.'82 

.139 

Folk 

.403 

«.492 

.f64 

Barbershop 

.420 

*.439 

-.018 

Hymns/Gospel 

.22t 

.322 

-.098 

*  Indicates  variables  that  correlate  most  strongly  with  each  factor. 
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This  factor  ant  ysis  has  generated  the  three  dimensions  of  music 
preference  shown  in  Figure  9»T.  Several  interpretations  of  the  dimensions 
that  structure  this  space  are  possible .  (As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  no  infor- 
mation about  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  is  put  into  the  factor 
analysis  program;  it  simply  generates  the  structure  of  the  space  from  the 
numbers  [correlations]  fed  into  it.)  The  first  (horizontal)  dimension  con- 
trasts  classical,  opera  and  operetta/musicals/ show  tunes  on  the  right,  with 
country-western  music  on  the  left;  this  could  reflect  a  "complex  vs.  sim- 
ple" music  distinctiort,  except  that  other  simple  forms  of  music  (folk, 
hymns/gospel,  etc.)  are  not  located  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure.  More 
likely,  it  is  reflective  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the  audience  for 
these  types  of  music,  with  the  classical  forms  of  music  on  the  right  pre- 
ferred by  older  and  better  educated  audiences  —  while  rock  and  country- 
v  item  audiences  are  relatively  younger  and  less  educated.  Both  age  and 
education  factors,  therefor*,  are  involved  within  this  dimension. 

The  second  (vertical)  dimension  contrasts  country-western  and 
bluegrass  music  at  the  top  with  opera,  rock,  jazz  and  classical/chamber 
music  further  away  from  the  top,  suggesting  a  rural-urban  distinction. 
This  is  further  supported  by  the  contrast  between  folk  and  barbershop  near 
the  to]?,  and  soul/blues/rhythm  and  blues  muse*"  and  operetta/musicals/show 
tunes  at  the  other  end. 

The  third  dimension  contrasts  "u^eat11  (rock,  soul/blues/rhythm  and 
blues  and  jazz)  music  from  the  rest.    It  suggests  an  age  dimension. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however*,  to  have  the  dimensions  clearly  labelled 
to  gain  insight  into  the  structure  of  music  preferences  in  Figure  9. 1. 
One  nan  also  examine  the  clustered  patterns  of  the  types  of  musid,  in  terms 
of   th03e    forms   of   music  that  are  close  to  each  other  spatially  (such  as 
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bluegrasa  and  country-westerri,  soul/blues/rhythm  and  blues  music  and  jazz; 
or  classical/chamber  rausid,  operettas/musicals/ show  tunes  and  opera;  or 
folk  and  barbershop).  There  are  78  pairings  of  music  preferences  represent- 
ed in  Figure  9.f  and  the  diagram  makes  it  possible  to  envision  all  these 
pairings  in  relation  to  each  other  in  a  single  graphic  portrayal. 

More  simplified  dimensions  were  afforded  by  a  multidimensional 
analysis  utilizing  the  ratio-scale  properties  of  these  preference  data; 
these  properties  were  reflected  in  a  new  distance  measure  of  perceived  (mu- 
sical) similarity  based  on  log-linear  analysis  and  Euclidian  geometry  (Fig- 
ure 9*2).  While  the  dimensions  are  simplified  to  twd,  it  is  clear  that  the 
basic  clusterings  in  Figure  9.7  are  maintained:  classical/chamber  vs. 
country-westerri,  bluegrass  vs.  rock,  soul/blues/ rhythm  and  blues  and  jazz. 

Moreover4,  the  structu/e  of  music  preferences  found  in  Figure  9.T  does 
not  hold  within  all  segments  of  the  public.  Separate  factor  analyses  of 
the  music  preference  data  for  nine  different  age  and  education  categories 
are  presented  in  Figure  9o*  They  indicate  that  the  basic  pattern 
represented  in  Figure  9.?  is  found  in  only  two  categories:  the  middle- 
a^ed/low  education  (group  4)  and  the  older/less  educated  ^group  7).  Among 
all  the  younger  age  groups  (numbers  \,2  and  3)1  the  horizontal  dimension 
contrasts  the  hiah-low  music  categories  with  country  and  rock  music  togeth- 
er, and  the  vertical  dimensional  separates  mocd/easy  listening  and  big  band 
music  from  the  other  forms.  And  in  the  remaining  four  groups  (numbers 
5,6,8  and  9)i  it  is  the  country~bluegrass  pairing  above  that  defines  the 
dimension^,  with  the  more  classical  forms  of  music  defining  the  second  di- 
mension. 

The  analyses  in  Figures  9*"  and  9.3  indicate    significant  differences 
in   music    preference  by  factors  other  than  social  class  and  the  "high  cul- 
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ture  vs.  popular  culture"  distinction.  In  particular* ,  significant  differ- 
ences in  preference  are  found  across  age  cohorts  as  noted  in  Table  9.3.  In 
additiort,  the  music  based  on  the  classical  tradition  (classical/chamber 
music  and  opera)  tends  to  be  more  distinctive  from  other* ,  than  rock  music 
and  country-western  music  are  from  each  other. 

The  reasons  that  these  differential  clusterings  occur  in  these  partic- 
ular age-education  groups  is  a  topic  requiring  further  analysis  end  study. 
Ihe  clusters  do  make  clea*%  howevei*,  that  not  all  population  groups  share 
the  s^ace  in  Figures  9.Tand  9.2,  and  that,  as  tJ^se  young  people  ag6,  we 
may  find;  some  dramatic  restructuring  of  patterns  of  music  preferences  in 
the  years  ahead. 
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"u,0      Figure  9.3:  Dimensional  Portrayals  of  Nine  Age-Education  Groups 
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4)  EACKGRCUND  DIFFERENCES  AND  PREFERENCES  ON  DIMENSIONS 

Thus  far*,  our  analysis  has  established  that  respondents  with  particu- 
lar background  characteristics  are  likely  to  prefer  certain  types  of  music. 
Furthermore,  preferences  for  different  forms  of  music  tend  to  be  associated 
with  each  other.  The  analysis  now  turns  to  the  dimension  of  preferences; 
specifically,  do  individuals  of  particular  social  backgrounds  tend  to  have 
a  wider  range  of  preferences  in  music  along  the  dimensions  discussed  in  the 
previous  section? 

Table  9.6  presents  data  on  indices  of  preferences  broken  down  by  ten 
background  variables.  Three  indices  of  preference  are  discussed:  the  first 
is  an  index  of  the  number  of  preferences  for  all  thirteen  types  of  music; 
the  second  is  an  index  of  the  number  of  preferences  among  the  four  types  of 
music  directly  related  to  the  core  *ts  activities  studied  in  core  ques- 
tions in  SPA '82  (classical  musid,  opera,  jazz  and  musicals),  suggested  as 
the  first  dimension  in  Figure  9.T;  the  third  is  an  index  of  the  number  of 
preferences  among  the  the  remaining  nine  types  of  music , 

lable  9.7  presents  the  relationships  between  these  three  indices  and 
each  background  variable  after  adjustment  to  hold  the  other  nine  background 
factors  constant. 

Index  of  Preferences  for  All  Types  of  Music 
The  average  person  expresses  a  preference  for  approximately  four  of  the 
thirteen  types  of  music.  Respondents  of  certain  social  backgrounds  report 
more  or  fewer  preferences  than  average.  For  example,  college  graduates, 
those  in  households  earning  over  $50,000,  and  professionals  report  about 
five  musical  preferences  on  the  average.  In  additiort,  certain  ethnic 
groups  and  marital  status  groups  provide  some  sharp  differences. 
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Teele  9.6;   Kucic  Preference  Xndiccc  by  Eackfreund  Fee tor j: 
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Service  Workere 

-0.2 

-O.t 

-o.t 

Not  Working 

-0.4 

-O.t 

-0.3 

Keeping  Houee 

-0.3 

-o.r 

-0.2 

Stud ant 

-o.r 

0.0 

0.0 

Retired 

-0.5 

-O.T 

-0.4 

Preaenca  of  Children! 

No  Children 

o.r 

o.r 

0.0 

One  6-11 

o.r 

-0.T 

o.r 

Two  6*1  V 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

One  under  6 

-0.2 

-o.r 

-o.t 

One  6-1 1,  One  under  t 

-0.3 

-0.2 

-o.t 

One  under  6,  Iwo*  6-1 T 

-0.4 

-O.f 

-0.2 

Two  under  6 

-0.3 

-0.2 

-o.r 

One  6-1.1,  Iwa*  under  6 

-0.4 

-0.2 

-0.2 

Two  6-11,  lwo>  under  6 

0.2 

-o.t 

0.3 

"Other  Mueie  Tyate*  ie  e  index  bend  on  preference  for  typ**  of  aueic  not 
directly  releted  to  3PA*I2  atre  arte  activities  lncluJincs  eeul/bluee/ 
rhytha  and  bluett  »i«  bend,  ceuntry-wtctcrri*  blucgrcce,  rack,  aood/eaey 
lietening,  folk,  barecrahe*,  aad  h^ne/geeae*. 
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When  other  factors  are  controlled,  considerable  variation  still  exists 
among  educatiori,  income,  ag6,  marital  status,  and  ethnic-racial  groups. 
After  adjustment,  gender  differences  increase  but  variations  among  occupa- 
tional categories  decrease,  (Education  and  income  are  likely  to  be  the  ma- 
jor "other"  factors.) 

Index  or  Preference  for  Music  Forms  Related  to  SPA1 82 
Core  Arts  Activities 

The  average  person  reports  a  "preference  for  about  one  type  of  music 
among  the  classical/chamber,  oper£,  operettas/musicals/show  tuned,  and  jazz 
categpries.  However*,  better  educated  persons,  wealthier  persons,  and  pro- 
fessionals tend  to  express  a  greater  range  of  preference  for  these  music 
forms . 

Education  remains  the  strongest  predictor  among  the  ten  factors  after 
controlling  for  the  influence  of  other  variables.  While  the  variation 
drops  markedly  between  income  groups,  income  still  has  some  explanatory 
power.  Cther  factors,  possibly  differential  income  and  educatiori,  reduce 
most  of  the  variation  among  ethnic  and  occupational  groups. 

Index  of  Preference  for  Cther  Types  of  Music 

The  average  person  reports  preferences  for  about  three  of  the  nine  ad- 
ditional types  of  music:  soul/blues/ rhythm  and  blueS,  big  band,  country- 
westerri,  bluegrass,  rock,  mood/easy  listening,  folk,  barbershop,  or 
hymns/gocpel,  Higher  income  persons,  better  educated  persons,  upper-level 
white  collar  workers,  those  working  longer  hours,  and  divorced  persons  are 
most  likely  to  prefer  a  wider  range  of  these  types  of  music. 

Most  of  the  variation  by  marital  status,  income,  and  presence  of  chil- 
dren is  attributable  to  the  impact  of  other  factors.    The  variations  within 
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occupation  and  ethnic  groups  are  also  reduced  by  holding  other  factors  con- 
stant, but  clear  distinctions  remain.  Eetter  educated  persons  and  older 
persons  tend  to  prefer  more  of  these  types  of  music  after  adjusting  for  the 
influence  of  other  factors.  Age  and  education  may  also  account  for  some  of 
the  initial  variations  in  background  factors  (before  adjustment). 
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Tiblt  9.7s   MCA-Adjuated  Hutle  Preference  Indlccc  by  Background  Faetorat 
Perccntagcc  of  fteapondcnta  Above  or  Below  tht  Grand  Keen 


Grand  Mean: 

Xncoac  s 
Pnder  $5 1 GOO 
»>,000  -  $5,991 
$10,000  -  $11,999 
$15,000  -  $21,999 
$25,000  -  $*9,999 
$5C,000  and  over 
Not  aeoertalncd 

SMSAS 

Central  city  of  3HSA 
5H3A,  not  otntral  city 
Not  In  SHSA 


Ethnic-Haee: 
White,  othtr  origin 
White,  British  lalec 
Whiti,  W.  Europe 
Whiti,  E.  Euro  J* 
Hi a panic 

Black  (tx.  Hlapanlc) 

Otbtr  racta 

Whiti  (unknown  origin) 

Sex: 
Malt 
Female 

Educations 
Gradt  School 
Attended'  High  School 
High  School  Graduate 
Attended  College 
College  Greduate 
Attended  Grad  School 

Work  Hour*: 
None 
T  to  29 
30  to  39 
eo  hra 
II  to  19 
50  or  lore 

Occupation: 
rrofceelonal 
Managerial 
Sale*,  Clerical 
Craftaaan 
Operatives 
Laborer* 
Service  Workera 
Not  Working 
Keeping  Houae 
Student 
Retired 

Prcecncc  of  Children: 
No  Children 
One  6-1 T 
Two*  6-1 T 
One  under  6 
One  6-1 1,  one  under  6 
One  under  6,  two*  6-17 
Two*  under  6 
One  6-1T,  Two*  under  6 
Two*  6-1 1,  Two*  under  6 


All 
Muaie 

3.W 


-o.t 

-o.t 

o.c 

-o.r 

0.0 

-o.f 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

-o.r 

0.0 

-o.t 

o.r 

0.0 

o.r 

o.s 

0.5 

0.3 

-o.r 

0.0 

0.0 

c.r 
-o.r 

0.0 


Age: 

18  -  21 

-0.6 

25  -  3« 

-0.2 

35  -  M 

0.0 

«  - 

0.4 

55  -  61 

0.5 

65  -  7* 

0.5 

75-96 

-0.2 

Marital  Statua: 

Married 

-O.f 

Widow* 

-O.f 

Divorced 

0.6 

Separated 

-0.1 

Never  aarrled 

0.1 

Clatelctlt 
Opera, 
Operetta/ 
Kueicele/ 

Show  Tuned, 

J  4  XX 

0.91 


O.f 
0.0 
-O.f 


-0.3 

-o.r 

0.0 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

o.r 


0.0 
0.0 
0.2 


-0. 


:1 


Other 
Mualc 
Typea« 

3.01 


o.o 

-o.r 
o.r 


-0.3 

-o.r 

0.0 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
-0.1 


CO 

-o.r 

0.1 

0.0 
0.0 


o.r 

0.0 

o.t 

C.2 

0.0 

0.2 

o.r 

0.0 

o.t 

o.r 

0.2 

-o.t 

-0.5 

0.0 

-0.5 

-0.5 

0.0 

-0.5 

-0.9 

-o.r 

-0.9 

-0.2 

-0.2 

0.0 

-0.3 

-o.t 

-O.T 

0.2 

o.t 

o.r 

-l.e 

-0-.6 

-0.8 

-0.7 

-o.e 

-0.3 

-o.t 

-o.t 

0.0 

0.6 

0.3 

o.e 

0.8 

0.5 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

-0.2 

0.0 

-0.2 

-0.* 

-O.t 

-0.3 

-0.3 

0.0 

-0.2 

0.2 

o.r 

o.r 

0.2 

o.r 

O.f 

0.7 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

o.t 

0.3 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

O.C 

-o.r 

O.C 

C.2 

0.0 

0.2 

-0.2 

-o.r 

-o.t 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

-0.3 

CO 

-0.3 

-0.5 

-0.* 

-0.4 

-0.2 

0.0 

-0.2 

-0.3 

0.0 

-0.3 

O.C 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

-o.r 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

-o.r 

0.0 

-o.t 

O.C 

-o.t 

-o.t 

-o.r 

0.0 

-o.r 

0.0 

-o.f 

o.e 

0.0 

o.e 

•Other  Muaic  Typea*  la  a  lndcr'taJbcVon  preference  for  types  of  aualc  not 
dtreetty  related  te  SM'12  ecfe  4rt*/eetivitie$,  .including:  aaul/bluea/ 
rhythm  and  blue**  big  band,  oeuatry-weaterrt*  bluegraea*  reek,  s*e4/euay 
liatening,  fall,  bcrbcrtfce**  a*d  hyame/gest*l . 
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5)  ARTS  PARTICIPATION  AND  MUSIC  PREFERENCE 

Music  preferences  can  be  considered  another  element  of  life-style 
which  may  predict  arts-related  behavior.  Enjoyment  of  a  particular  form  of 
music  may  reflect  a  way  of  lifg,  possibly  including  attendance  at  one  or 
more  of  the  arts  events. 

The  correlations,  which  are  presented  in  Table  9.8  indicate  the 
strength  and  direction  of  the  relationship  between  music  preferences  and 
attendance  at  one  of  the  arts  events.  Correlations  of  C.30  -  0.39  will  be 
termed  substantial;  correlations  of  0.20  -  0.29  moderate;  correlations  of 
less  than  0.20  weak. 

Not  surprisingly,  those  respondents  who  claimed  a  musical  preference 
for  either  of  the  four  types  of  music  related  to  SPAf82  core  arts  activi- 
ties are  more  likely  to  3ttend  performances  of  those  music  forms.  A 
listening  preference  for  jazz  or  classical/chamber  music  has  a  substantial 
relationship  with  attending,  respectively,  jazz  or  classical  music  perfor- 
mances. Similarly,  those  preferring  to  listen  to  operettas/musicals/ show 
tunes  or  operas  are  also  more  likely  to  attend  performances  of  those  same 
types  of  music. 

Generally,  preferences  for  the  other  nine  types  of  music  have  only 
weak  positive  relationships  with  participation  in  the  arts.  The  music 
preferences  which  serve  as  moderate  correlates  of  arts  attendance  are  as 
follows:  a  preference  for  soul/blues/ rhythm  and  blues  and  attending  jazz 
performances;  a  preference  for  opera  or  operettas/musicals/ show  tunes  and 
attending  classical/chamber  music  concerts;  a  preference  for  jazz  and  at- 
tending art  museums;  a  preference  for  classical/chamber  music  or 
operettas/musicals/ show   tunes    and    attending  plays  and  art  museums;  and  a 
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preference  for  classical/chamber  musid,  operettas/musicals/ show  tunes  or 
mood/easy  listening  music  and  reading,  Thu£,  while  music  preferences  can 
predict  participation  in  the  arts,  the  best  predictors  are  preferences  for 
the  four  music  forms  related  to  arts  activities  measured  in  core  SPA!82 
questions.  Of  the  other  nine  forms,  only  soul/blues/ rhythm  and  blues  and 
mood/easy  listening  music  are  associated  with  arts  attendance  (or  reading) . 
In  fact,  two  popular  forms  of  music  —  country-western  and  hymns/ gospel  ~ 
have  a  negative  association  with  attending  several  types  of  arts  perfor- 
mances. 

At  the  same  tim6,  preferences  for  clsssical/chamber  music  and  for 
operettas/musicals/ show  tunes  correlate  rather  well  with  participation  in 
most  of  non-musical  art  forms  —  such  as  attending  stage  playS,  visiting 
art  galleries  and  museums  and  reading  novels,  short  stories,  poetry  and 
plays.  And  the  implications  of  these  rather  low  correlations  in  Table  9.8 
can  be  seen  in  different  perspectives  in  Table  9*8£,  which  shows  the  dif- 
ferent "odds  ratios"  between  music  preference  and  arts  participation.  Thus 
the  6.0  figure  in  Table  9.8a  indicates  that  respondents  who  like  classical 
music  are  six  times  more  likely  to  have  attended  a  classical/chamber  music 
performance  than  respondents  who  do  not  like  classical  music.  Many  of  the 
ratios  in  Table  9.8a  are  greater  than  2.0,  meaning  that  these  music  prefer- 
ences are  associated  with  more  than  twice  the  rates  of  arts  participation 
among  individuals  without  such  music  preferences. 
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Table  9.8:  Correlations  between  Music  Preferences  and  Participation 
in  Core  Arts  Activities 

Arts  Participation  ! 

i 


Classical 

Art 

Jazz 

Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays  Ballet  Museums 

Readii 

Like: 

Classical/Chamber 

.119 

.311 

.133 

.187 

i  7n 

.253 

Opera 

.059 

.233 

.250 

.131 

.152 

.127 

.166 

.138 

Operettas/Musicals/ 

.126 

.252 

.133 

.269 

.237 

.168 

.251 

.266 

Show  Tunes 

Jazz 

.315 

.150 

.060 

.122 

.146 

.088 

.200 

.177 

Soul/Blues/Rhythm 

.210 

.096 

.026 

.090 

.104 

.081 

.152 

.131 

and  Blues 

Big  Bands 

.088 

.138 

.056 

.123 

.125 

.052 

.167 

.183 

Country -Wes tern 

-.063 

-.073 

-.064 

-.056 

-.059 

-.030 

-.060 

-.020 

Bluegrass 

.052 

.060 

.003 

.019' 

.049 

.026 

.057 

.057 

Rock 

.135 

.015 

-.012 

.025 

.055 

.054 

.096 

.121 

Mood/Easy  Listening  .061 

.113 

.027 

.147 

.100 

.064 

.144 

.269 

Folk 

.062 

.149 

.049 

.126 

.140 

.096 

.181 

.171 

Barbershop 

.028 

.111 

.041 

.081 

.071 

.026 

.071 

.058 

Hymns/Gospel 

-.013 

.043 

.000 

-.009 

-.028 

-.015 

-.001 . 

-.011 

r  values  for  ballet  are  low  due,  in  part,  to  the  small  sample  size  involved,  ( 
as  is  true  for  opera.  '  I 
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Table  9.8a:    Odds-Ratios  Relationship  between  Music  Preferences  and  Participation 
in  Core  Arts  Activities 


Classical 

Art 

Jazz 

Music 

Opera 

Musicals  Plays 

Ballet  Museums  Reading 

Classical/ Chamber 

2.5 

6.0+ 

5.5 

5  it 

£  .  fc— 

Opera 

•  •  ✓ 

3.5+ 

13.6 

2.  r 

2.6 

3.6 

2.3 

2.0 

Operettas/ Musicals/ 

7.3 

4.0 

5.6 

3.3 

3.8 

5.0 

2.8 

2.6 

Show  Tunes 

Jazz 

7.T 

3.r+ 

1.7 

2.3 

2.3 

2.0 

1.7 

So ul/ El ues/ Rhythm 

3.7+ 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.9 

2.  r 

1.8 

1.5- 

and  El  ues 

Big  band 

1.8 

7.3+ 

2.6+ 

1.8 

2.T 

t.8 

1.9 

1.6- 

Country-Western 

.8 

.7 

.5  • 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.8 

1.0 

Bluegrass 

f.5 

1.5 

1.3 

t.3 

t.u 

1-3 

M 

1.2 

Rock 

2.5+ 

1.2 

.9- 

1.  r 

r.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

Mood/Easy  Listening 

1.5- 

2.  r 

t.6- 

2.2 

2.  r 

t.9 

1.9 

1.9 

Folk 

f.7- 

2.6+ 

2.2 

2.0 

2.U 

2.7+ 

2.T 

>.  i- 

Barbershop 

f.3- 

2.T+ 

2.2+ 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 

Hymns/Gospel 

.9 

1.3+ 

1.0 

T.O 

.9 

.9 

1.C 

T.O 

9 
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Th  e  strength  of  the  relationships  between  musical  preferences  for 
jazi,  classical/chamber  musid,  opera,  and  operettas/musicals/ show  tunes  and 
attending  performances  of  the  respective  art  forms  is  represented  in  still 
another  fashion  in  Table  9.9.  This  table  highlights  the  four  relationships 
in  Tables  9.8  and  9.8a  that  most  directly  focus  on  music  preference  and 
behavior*,  by  presenting  the  percentage  of  those  who  expressed  a  music 
preference  and  also  attended  a  live  performance  of  the  same  type  of  music* 
In  each  case,  those  who  reported  enjoying  a  particular  type  of  music  are  at 
least  three  times  more  likely  than  those  not  expressing  such  a  preference 
to  attend  a  performance.  As  one  would  expect,  a  particular  listening 
preference  is  strongly  associated  with  attending  a  performance  of  that  type 
of  music. 

Table  9."0  shows  the  same  relationship  after  the  effects  of  ten  of  the 
respondents'  background  characteristics  have  been  statistically  controlled. 
(The  ten  background  variables  are  income,  ag£,  SMSA  locatiori,  ethnicity- 
rac6,  number  of  childreri,  setf,  occupatiori,  marital  status,  educatiori,  and 
work  hours.)  While  some  of  the  variation  in  attendance  is  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  these  background  factors,  most  of  the  variation  in  musical 
preference  remains  clearly  independent  of  these  characteristics.  A  prefer- 
ence for  a  particular  music  form  continues  to  be  associated  with  attendance 
of  performances  of  the  same  type  of  music. 
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Table  9.9:  Music  Preferences  and  Attendance  Patterns: 

Percentages  of  Respondents  Reporting  a  Music  Preference 
Who  Attend  Performances  of  the  Same  Type  of  Music 

Attended  Once  in  Past  T2  Months 


Classical 

Jazz         Music        Opera  Musicals 


Like  Same 
Type  of  Music; 


«°  1?  5?  \%  12? 

Yes  27?  3TJC  15?  40? 


o  12*-  490 
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Table  9.  TO:  MCA-Ad justed  Music  Preferences  and  Attendance  Patterns: 
Percentages  of  Respondents  Reporting  a  Music  Preference 
Who  Attended  Performances  of  the  Same  Type  of  Music* 

Classical 

Jazz         Music         Cpera  Musicals 

Like  Same 
Type  of  Music: 

No  5%  7*  n  15* 

Yes  24*  26*  14*  32* 


*  Background  factors  are  income,  agg,  SMSA,  ethnicity  and  rac£,  number 
of  childreri,  setf ,  employment  status,  marital  status,  education, 
and  number  of  work  hours. 
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6)  INDICES  OF  MUSIC  PREFERENCE  AND  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 

The  correlations  between  each  of  the  thirteen  music  preferences  and 
participation  in  the  arts  suggest  that  preferences  for  jaz2,  oper?* ,  classi- 
cal music,  and  operettas/musicals/ show  tunes  are  the  best  correlates  of 
participation.  We  can  expect  that  the  number  of  preferences  for  such  music 
may  also  be  a  strong  predictor  of  participation  in  the  arts.  In  other 
words,  the  more  of  these  music  preferences  reported  by  a  respondent,  the 
stronger  the  relationship  with  participation  in  the  arts. 

Tables  9.?T  and  9**2  present  the  data  relevant  to  *-his  hypothesis. 
The  first  index  represents  the  number  cf  preferences  for  jazi,  opera, 
classical/chamber  music  and  operettas/musicals/ show  tunes.  A  second  index 
provides  a  contrast  with  an  index  of  preferences  for  the  nine  other  types 
of  muoic  studied  in  the  survey.  Table  9. '"shows  the  associations  between 
these  two  indices  and  participation  in  the  arts. 

Table  9. T2  shows  the  same  associations  after  the  influence  of  back- 
ground characteristics  has  been  statistically  removed.  The  first  table  re- 
veals the  strength  of  the  indices  as  correlates,  while  the  second  table 
suggests  the  strength  of  the  indices  as  predictors  independent  of  back- 
ground factors. 

In  every  case  in  Table  9^t,  the  index  of  listening  preferences  for 
jazz,  opera,  classical  music,  and  operettas/musicals/ show  tunes  has  a  rela- 
tively strong,  positive  relationship  with  participating  in  the  arts.  That 
iS,  respondents  who  prefer  to  listen  to  more  of  these  types  of  music  are 
also  much  mors  likely  to  participate  in  the  arts.  Moreover1,  this  index 
generally  correlates  more  clearly  with  arts  participation  than  does  the 
second  index  of  other  music  preferences. 
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Table  9.7T:  Arts  Participation  by  Two  Music  Preference  Indices: 

Percentages  of  Respondents  Above  or  Eelow  the  Grand  Mean 


Arts 

Classical  Art  Participation 

Jazz   Music    Cpera   Musicals  Plays    Ballet    Museums  Index** 


Grand  Mean:    9.8X    12.3%     21. 14%       18.5%     IT. 4*    4.2*  22.5X 


Classical, 

Opera, 

Cperetta/ 

Musicals/ 

Show  Tunes, 

Jazz 

0 
1 

2 

3 
4 


-6.6 
2.5 
8.8 
T3.6 
T9.4 


-8.9 
-1.5 
15.6 

24.7 
32.1 


-1.9 
-1.7 
2.0 
5.0 
17. 5 


-9.3 
2.5 
T2.8 
23.  r 
23.5 


-6.9 
1.0 
8.9 
T8.4 
23.8 


-3.0 
-0.7 
4.9 
8.0 
13.7 


Other  Music 
Preferences* : 


-13.3 
5.T 
19.2 

26.7 
33.8 


0 

-3.7 

-2.9 

0.9 

-7.: 

-4.8 

-1.6 

-10.3 

-0.30 

1 

-5.2 

-6.T 

-0.7 

-8.0 

-5.: 

-1.6 

-1-.0 

-0.39 

2 

-1.  r 

-2.7 

-0.7 

-1.4 

-2.0 

-1.2 

-4.5 

-0.r3 

3 

-1.2 

-0.6 

-0.8 

-0.2 

0.  7 

-0.6 

1.7 

0.00 

H 

3.7 

2.7 

-0.7 

3.9 

2.5 

1.7 

7.7 

0.20 

5 

3.5 

2.9 

1.9 

8.0 

2.6 

3.0 

7.9 

0.32 

6 

4.5 

5.T 

0.9 

7.0 

4.0 

7.9 

10.3 

0.37 

7 

9.5 

15.3 

2.2 

9.7 

12.6 

2.9 

14.0 

0.62 

8 

9." 

T6,3 

3.5 

10.5 

15.3 

1.8 

22.7 

0.74 

9 

12.4 

T6.7 

4.7 

16.7 

8.7 

7.7 

T8.0 

0.79 

0.83 


-0.50 
0.08 
0.74 
1.77 
1.65 


Notes:  * 


«« 


"Other  Music  Preferences"  is  an  index  based  on  preferences  for 
types  of  musis  not  directly  related  to  SPA '82  core  arts  activities, 
including:    soul/blues/rhythm  and  blues',  big  band,  country-westerri, 
bluegrasd,  rock,  mood/easy  listening,  folk,  barbershop,  and  hymns/gospel 
Participation  index  is  based  on  a  count  of  recent  attendances  at 
jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musicals,  plays',  ballet  and  art 
museums',  but  excludes  reading. 
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Table  9.*2  indicates  that  when  background  factors  are  controlled,  the 
variation  is  reduced  ~  sometimes  by  as  much  as  half;  however*,  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  greater  number  of  preferences  for  music  forms  and  parti- 
cipation in  the  arts  remains  strong  and  positive.  This  index  of  prefer- 
ences for  "serious"  music  is  thus  a  useful  predictor  of  arts  attendance, 
independent  of  the  effects  of  background  characteristics. 

Cn  the  other  hand,  when  background  variables  are  held  constant,  the 
relationship  between  the  second  index  ("other  music  preferences")  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  arts  largely  disappears  and,  in  fact,  usually  reverses 
direction •  Consequently,  a  greater  number  of  other  music  preferences  does 
not  predict  higher  rates  of  art  participated,  but  often  predicts  lesser 
arts  participation  once  background  factors  are  controlled • 
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Table  9.72:  MCA-Adjusted  Arts  Participation  by  ;*o  Music  Preference  Indices: 
Percentages  of  Respondents  Above  or  Eelow  the  Grand  Mean 


Arts 

Classical  Art  Participstion 

Jazz    Music    Cpera   Musicals  Plays    Eallet    Museums  Index** 


Grand  Mean:    9.8*    12.3?     2.4?       18.5*  H.2$  22.5% 

Classical, 
Cper£, 
Operettas/ 
Musical s/ 
Show  Tuneg, 
Jazz 


0 

-4.9 

-8.9 

-1.8 

-5.1 

-3.S 

-2.0 

-8.5 

-0.50 

1 

T.2 

-1.5 

-1.r 

1.2 

0.5 

-1.  T 

3.3 

0.06 

2 

6.7 

15.6 

1.8 

7.3 

1.1 

3.6 

12.7 

0.73 

3 

rr.2 

21.7 

1.7 

11.2 

TT.r 

5.8 

16.1 

1.  78 

1 

T6.T 

32.1 

T7.6 

11.  r 

T1.7 

1T.8 

2f.2 

1.72 

Other  Music 
Preferences*: 


0 

1.  r 

-2.9 

2.1 

-1.1 

-0.  r 

0.3 

-2.3 

0.05 

1 

-1.9 

-e.r 

T.O 

-2.0 

-0.6 

0.7 

-2.9 

-o.n 

2 

0.  r 

-2.7 

0.2 

r.5 

0.2 

-0.  r 

-1.1 

0.01 

3 

-0.7 

-0.6 

-0.3 

-0.0 

0.2 

-0.5 

1.9 

0.07 

1 

1.1 

2.7 

-1.3 

0.5 

-0.  r 

0.7 

3.5 

0.09 

5 

1.0 

2.9 

1.0 

:.2 

-0.8 

1.5 

1.6 

0.07 

6 

-0.3 

5.  7 

-1.T 

-0.5 

-1.7 

-0.8 

0.2 

-0.02 

7 

3.8. 

15.3 

-1.8 

-0.9 

1.1 

-1.3 

0.1 

-C.02 

8 

0.  7 

|6. 3 

-3.5 

-5.T  . 

2.7 

-5.2 

3.0 

-0.25 

9 

1.1 

|6.7 

-1.0 

2.3 

-1.3 

-1.  r 

-1.6 

-0.3T 

0.83 


«« 


"Other  Music  Preferences"  is  an  index  based  on  preferences  for 
types  of  music  not  directly  related  to  SPA '82  core  arts  activities, 
including:    soul/blues/ rhythm  and  blues,  big  band,  country-westerri , 
bluegrass,  rock,  mood/easy  listening,  folk,  barbershop,  and  hymns/ gospel 
Participation  index  is  based  o.n  a  count  of  recent  attendances  at 
jazz,  classical  musid,  opera\  musicals,  plays',  ballet  and  art 
museums,  but  excludes  reading. 
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SUMKARY 

The  focus  in  this  chapter  has  been  on  music  preference  as  an  indicator 
of  arts  participation  patterns.  The  analysis  has  provided  several  findings 
about  the  extent  and  nature  of  musical  preferences  among  U.S.  adults.  The 
extent  of  preferences  among  thirteen  types  of  music  varies  greatly,  ranging 
from  an  estimated  96  million  adults  who  said  they  like  country-western 
music  to  about  T6  million  who  said  they  like  opera.  Moreover* ,  preference 
for  favorite  music  forms  differs  by  social  background  factors,  particularly 
educatiort,  age,  and  income.  For  example,  rock  music  is  most  preferred 
among  the  college  educated,  the  young,  members  of  middle  income  households, 
and  males;  on  the  other  hand,  hymns/gospel  music  tend  to  be  preferred  by 
the  less  educated,  older  persons,  members  of  lower  income  households  and 
females. 

Music  preferences  tend  to  cluster  along  three  dimensions,  which  can  be 
categorized  as  deriving  from  traditions  of  either  classical  European  music 
such  as  classical/chamber1,  opera,  jazz  or  operettas/musicals/ show  tuneS, 
white  American  folk,  or  black  American  folk.  Those  persons  with  a  college 
educatiort,  a  higher  household  income,  or  a  professional  occupation  tend  to 
enjoy  more  types  of  music  in  general,  including  most  types  studied  in  this 
study. 

While  preference  for  four  music  forms  related  to  core  arts  activities 
tends  to  predict  greater  arts  participatiort,  after  other  background  and 
music  preference  factors  are  controlled,  preferences  for  the  other  nine 
forms  of  music  are  poor  predictors  of  participation  in  the  arts. 
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Chapter  10 

OVERALL  PREDICTORS  OF  ARTS  PARTICIPATION 


In  previous  chapters,  we  have  separately  examined  the  relationships  of 
each  of  five  different  sets  of  SPAf82  rotating  questions  (on  arts  sociali- 
zatioti,  mass  media  art  exposure,  music  preferences,  general  recreational 
activities,  and  arts-related  recreational  activities)  to  core  arts  partici- 
pation questions.  Each  of  the  five  preceding  analyses  used  Multiple  Clas- 
sification Analysis  (MCA)  to  relate  a  given  set  of  rotating  questions  to 
core  arts  participation,  while  controlling  for  the  influence  of  important 
demographic  predictors  of  arts  participation  (e.g.,  education,  age,  and  in- 
come) . 

However*,  it  is  also  informative  to  study  the  five  sets  of  rotating 
questions  simultaneously.  Such  an  overall  analysis  of  SPAf82  survey  con- 
tent would  permit  an  understanding  of  a  given  set  of  rotating  questions 
(e.g.,  mass  media  participation)  in  the  context  of  other  rotating  items. 
That  is,  it  would  study  the  relationship  between  each  set  of  rotating  ques- 
tions and  core  arts  participation  —  while  controlling  for  the  influence  of 
the  other  four  sets  of  non-core  factors  (as  well  as  for  background  charac- 
teristics like  education  and  age).  The  overall  MCA  analyses  described  in 
this  chapter  provide  such  perspective. 

An  index  was  constructed  for  each  set  of  rotating  predictor  variables 
in  which  one  point  was  given  for  each  type  of  socialization  experience,  for 
each  type  of  appropriate  media  exposure  in  the  previous  year*,  for  each  ap- 
propriate music  preference,  for  each  general  recreational  activity  in  the 
previous  year*,  and  for  each  arts-related  leisure  activity  in    the  previous 
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year.  As  in  Chapter  5  analyses,  questions  on  general  recreational  activity 
were  asked  in  Questions  23s-rt,  and  refer  to  leisure  activities  largely  un- 
related to  the  arts  (e.g.,  sports  events,  playing  games,  volunteer  work). 
Cn  the  other  hand,  arts-related  leisure  activities  were  covered  in  Ques- 
tions 24-35  and  include  such  recreational  activities  as  reading  poetry, 
craft  activities  ard  art  classes. 

In  addition  to  each  of  the  five  non-core  predictors  used  as  indepen- 
dent variables,  the  MCA  results  in  this  chapter  are  controlled  for  the 
respondents'  educatiotf,  income,  ag€,  gender  and  2MSA  area..  These  analyses 
theri,  encompass  the  most  important  predictors  of  core  participation  in  a 
single  analysis.  Eecause  full  data  for  all  these  rotating  variables  were 
available  from  the  same  respondents  for  only  the  November  and  December  sur- 
veys, these  MCA  analyses  are  confined  to  only  that  one-sixth  of  the  total 
SPAf82  sample  (which  includes  2,678  respondents).  Moreover4,  the  overall 
participation  rates  for  these  two  months  varied  from  those  found  in  the 
other  ten  survey  months  (as  described  in  Chapter  4),  so  the  analyses  will 
reflect  slight  differences  in  core  arts  participation  levels. 

Before  examining  these  results,  it  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
construction  of  these  indices  does  not  imply  that  the  activities  and 
preferences  within  them  are  equivalent  or  interchangeable  units  of  experi- 
ence. The  relative  influence  of  each  variable  incorporated  in  an  index  has 
been  analyzed  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  broader  purpose  in  this  final 
chapter  is  to  study  the  relative  influence  of  the  survey's  five  sets  of  ro- 
tating variables  on  core  arts  participatiort,  and  the  construction  of  the 
five  indices  for  each  rotating  variable  permits  such  an  analysis.  While 
other  index  groupings  of  questions    are    certainly    possible    and  logical, 

these  follow  the  groupings  used  in  both  the  questionnaire  and  the  earlier 
chapters  of  this  report. 
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t)    DIFFERENCES  IN  PARTICIPATION 

As  shown  in  Table  T0.1,  each  of  the  rotating  variables  is  associated 
with  very  clear  differences  in  levels  of  core  arts  participation.  Thus, 
respondents  who  listened  to  jazz  both  on  radio  and  recordings  and  who 
watched  jazz  performances  on  television  were  more  than  75  times  more  likely 
(4650  to  attend  a  live  jazz  performance  than  those  who  used  none  of  these 
three  media  for  jazz  performances  (3%)*  The  same  pattern  is  found  for 
classical  music,  for  opera  and  for  musicals  —  except  for  the  slight  de- 
cline among  those  who  used  all  three  media  for  musical  theatre  (37%)  com- 
pared to  those  who  used  two  media  (5W.  Similarly  for  playS,  those  who 
both  watched  a  TV  stage  play  and  heard  a  stage  play  on  the  radio  were  not 
much  more  likely  to  attend  a  live  stage  play  (2t%)  than  those  who  used  only 
one  of  these  media  (24J).  Those  who  watched  ballet  on  television  were  more 
likely  to  attend  a  ballet  performance  (12JC)  than  those  who  did  not  watch 
(U),  and  the  same  was  true  for  those  who  watched  a  TV  program  on  the  visu- 
al arts  who  were  more  likely  to  attend  an  art  gallery  or  museum  (45JO  than 
those  who  did  not  (1530. 

There  are  fairly  large  differences  between  those  who  like  and  those 
who  don't  like  a  particular  form  of  music  in  terms  of  attending  a  live  per- 
formance of  that  type  of  music.  Thus,  of  those  who  say  they  like  jazz 
music,  30J  attended  a  live  jazz  performance  compared  to  only  a  4?  rate 
among  those  who  don't  say  they  like  jazz.  For  classical  music,  the  rates 
were  28*  vs.  5Z,  for  opera  TTJt  vs.  1%  and  for  musical  theatre  39?  vs.  T2Jt. 
Similarly,  attendance  at  ballet  performances  was  much  higher  among  those 
who  like  classical  music  (8JO  than  among  those  who  don't  (ML)* 
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Table  TO. T:    Rates  of  Participation  in  Core  Arts  Activities  by  Non-Core 
Factor  Indices  (November-December  1982  data  only) 


Classic al 


Art 


Jazz 

Music 

Opera  Musicals  Plays  Ballet  Museums 

^oveznoer-uecemDer  ■ 

2t 

18% 

11* 

3* 

22* 

Sample  (Nr2f678) 

Mass  Media  Exposure 

No  media 

3X 

3X 

n 

11* 

6% 

1* 

15* 

One  media 

T4 

14 

4 

36 

24 

12 

45 

Tun  moH i a 

8 

54 

26 

NA 

NA 

Three  +  media 

46 

46 

27 

37 

NA 

NA 

NA 

High-Low 

43 

43 

on 

OA 

20 

on 

1  T 
I  I 

on 

Music  Preferences 

Don't  like  music 

4* 

1  o< 

MA 

r* 

•A 

MA 

Like  music 

30 

28 

11 

39 

NA 

8 

NA 

High-Low 

26 

OQ 

TO 

27 

NA 

7 

NA 

Socialization  Experiences 

None 

5% 

4X 

11 

9X 

One 

TO 

11 

p 

PR 

O 

Two 

19 

23 

j 

NA 

*2 

40 

Three 

T8 

32 

j 

72 

NA 

t  | 

62 

Four 

35 

35 

5 

HA 

NA 

33 

67 

High-Low 

30 

3 1 

4 

61 

19 

32 

58 

General  Recreation  Activity* 

None 

rt 

0% 

u  J 

u> 

nf 

n* 

n* 

2 

2 

1 

o 
J 

o 

c 

n 
u 

j 

4-6 

5 

6 

1 

•O 

0 

o 
c 

1 1 

7-9 

10 

11 

3 

24 

13 

4 

27 

10-12 

20 

22 

3 

32 

20 

7 

43 

High-Low 

T9 

22 

3 

32 

20 

7 

43 

Arts-Related  Leisure  Activity 

None 

3X 

1? 

n 

6% 

2? 

OJt 

2% 

1-3 

8 

9 

2 

18 

9 

2 

18 

4-6 

19 

24 

4 

34 

23 

7 

50 

7  + 

29 

30 

8 

45 

33 

14 

71 

High-Low 

26 

29 

7 

39 

31 

14 

69 

9 

ERIC 


NA 
* 


*tf 


=  No  Applicable  Data 

Index  developed  from  answers  to  Questions  23a-ri,  inquiring  into  non-arts 
related  leisure  activities  (attend  movies,  attend  sports  event,  visit 
zoo,  play  games,  visit  amusement  park,  exercise,  play  sports,  outdoor 
activities,  read  books/magazineS ,  volunteer  work,  collecting,  prepare 
gourmet  mealS,  repair  home/car  and  gardening). 

Index  developed  from  answers  to  Questions  24-35,  covering  arts-related 
leisure  activities  (visit  non-art  museuni,  visit  historic  sit£,  read 
poetry,  visit  arts/crafts  fait*,  art  classes,  craft  activities,  needle 
crafts,  backstage  theatre  helg,  backstage  music  concert  help,  creative 
writing,  artistic  photografrh^  and  painting/drawing/sculpture/printmaking) 

500 
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Respondents  with  more  extensive  socialization  into  the  arts,  either 
through  lessons  and  classes  or  through  parental  encouragement  and  example, 
were  also  progressively  more  likely  to  attend  live  arts  performances. 
IhuS,  only  5?  of  respondents  with  no  relevant  socialization  experiences  at- 
tended a  live  jazz  performance  compared  to  10?  who  had  one  such  experience, 
19%  who  had  two,  T8?  who  had  thr*e  and  35?  who  had  four  such  experiences 
(i.e.,  music  lessons,  music  appreciation  classed,  parents  who  listened  to 
classical  music,  parents  who  took  them  to  music  performances).  The  differ- 
ences for  attending  classical  music  performances  were  even  sharper  for 
these  four  socialization  experienced,  increasing  from  4?  attendance  among 
those  with  no  such  experiences  through  35?  attendance  for  those  with  all 
four.  The  differences  for  attending  opera  were  much  less  pronounced,  from 
1?  for  those  with  no  experience  through  5?  for  those  with  all  four  experi- 
ences. For  musical  theatre,  the  differences  were  progressively  much 
sharper:  11?  with  no  experience  through  72?  for  all  three  relevant  experi- 
ences (took  music  lessons,  took  acting  lessons,  parents  took  to  theatre 
performances).  If  respondents  reported  that  their  parents  had  taken  them 
to  live  theatre  performances,  the  likelihood  of  attending  stage  plays  was 
28?;  if  not  it  was  only  9?.  If  one  had  five  relevant  socializatior  experi- 
enced, the  likelihood  of  attending  ballet  was  33?,  compared  to  only  T?  at- 
tendance rates  among  those  with  no  such  experiences.  And  among  respondents 
who  had  four  relevant  socialization  experiences  (lessons  in  the  visual 
arts,  craft-art  lessons,  art  appreciation  classes,  parents  took  to  art 
museums),  the  proportion  attending  art  galleries  and  museums  was  67?,  com- 
pared to  62?  of  those  with  three  experiences,  40?  with  two,  21?  with  one 
and  only  9?  with  no  such  experiences. 

Respondents  who  were  more  active  in    recreation    activities  generally 
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(e.g.f  movies,  sports,  reading)  were  also  more  likely  to  attend  arts  per- 
formances. Some  20%  of  those  who  said  they  participated  in  10  or  more  such 
activities  had  gone  to  a  live  jazz  performance  compared  to  10?  of  those  who 
had  participated  in  7  to  9  such  activities,  5%  of  those  who  had  participat- 
ed in  4  to  6  recreation  activities,  2%  who  had  done  I  to  3  activities  and 
1Jt  who  had  done  none  of  them;  that  represented  a  T9  percentage  point  dif- 
ferential between  the  attendance  rates  of  those  who  had  done  TO  or  more  ac- 
tivities (20JO  and  those  who  had  done  none  (1JC).  Practically  the  same  dif- 
ferential (22  percentage  points)  was  found  for  attending  classical  music 
performances,  with  those  doing  ten  or  more  recreation  activities  having  a 
22*  rate  of  attending  live  classical  music  performances  compared  to  a  OX 
attendance  rate  for  those  doing  no  general  recreation  activities.  This  dif- 
ferential was  smallest  for  attending  live  opera  performances  (3X  vs.  0?), 
but  rose  to  32  points  for  musical  theatre,  20  points  for  stage  plays  and  43 
points  for  attending  art  galleries  and  museums;  for  ballet,  the  differen- 
tial was  again  smaller  (7X  vs.  0%) . 

The  differentials  were  somewhat  larger  for  participation  in  arts- 
related  recreation  activities  (e.g.,  historic  sites,  poetry  readings) . 
Those  who  participated  in  seven  or  mora  such  activities  attended  jazz  per- 
formances at  a  29%  rate  compared  to  only  a  3%  rate  among  those  who  partici- 
pated in  none.  The  hJgh-low  group  differential  was  29  points  for  classical 
music,  7  points  for  operg,  39  points  for  musical  theatre,  31  points  for 
stage  playS,  T4  points  for  ballet  and  69  points  for  art  galleries  and  muse- 
ums. For  each  art  fond,  theri,  the  high-low  differential  was  greater  for 
participation  in  arts-related  recreation  activities  then  for  general  re- 
creation activities. 

Eefore  adjustment,  theri,  featfh  of  these  rotating  factors  were  associat- 
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ed  with  roughly  equivalent  differentials  of  arts  participation,  with  arts 
socialization,  arts-related  lessons  and  mass  media  exposure  showing  slight-* 
ly  stronger  differentials  than  general  recreation  activities  and  appropri- 
ate music  preferences. 

After  MCA  adjustment  for  these  and  demographic  factors,  however4,  most 
of  the  differentials  in  Table  TO.  T  were  markedly  reduced,  by  at  least  half 
on  the  average.  These  adjusted  figures  are  shown  in  Table  TO. 2.  In  the 
case  of  attending  live  jazz  performances,  for  example,  the  high-low  dif- 
ferential for  mass  media  arts  exposure  after  MCA  adjustment  was  28  points 
(that  is  34%  attendance  for  the  three  media  groups  vs.  6%  for  the  no  media 
group) f  compared  to  43  points  before  adjustment.  This  is  still  higher* , 
however*,  than  the  T8  point  after-adjustment  figure  for  socialization  ex- 
periences, the  T3  point  figure  for  music  preferences,  the  9  point  figure 
for  arts-related  leisure,  and  the  2  point  figure  for  general  recreation  ac- 
tivities. 

Media  arts  exposure  was  again  associated  with  the  largest  after- 
adjustment  differentials  for  classical  music  —  26  points  vs.  2C  points  for 
socialization  experiences  and  less  than  TO  points  for  the  other  three  fac- 
tors. The  same  is  true  for  attending  opera,  where  the  24  point  differen- 
tial for  opera  is  the  only  differential  greater  than  5  points. 
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Table  TO. 2:    MCA-Adjuated  Rates  of  Participation  in  Core  Arts 
Activities  by  Non-Core  Factor  Indices* 

Classical  Art 
Jazz     Music    Opera  Musicals  Plays  Eallet  Museums 


Nov  emb  er-Dec  ember : 


Sample  (Ns2,678) 

10% 

11? 

2% 

18% 

11% 

3% 

22% 

Mass  Media  Exposure 

No  media 

6% 

6% 

1* 

15% 

8% 

2% 

19% 

One  media 

9 

10 

2 

26 

17 

8 

29 

Two  media 

T8 

18 

6 

38 

12 

•  NA 

NA 

Three  +  media 

34 

•32 

25 

20 

NA 

NA 

NA 

High-Low 

28 

26 

24 

5 

4 

6 

10 

Music  Preferences 

Don't  like          music  6% 

8% 

21 

16% 

NA 

3% 

NA 

Like  music 

19 

15 

5 

26 

NA 

2| 

NA 

High-Low 

T3 

7 

3 

10 

1 

General  Recreation  Activity 

None 

TO* 

9X 

OX 

9% 

7% 

2% 

16% 

1-3 

9 

8 

1 

10 

8 

2 

16 

4-6 

7 

8 

2 

15 

8 

2 

17 

7-9 

8 

9 

3 

21 

t1 

3 

2^ 

10-12 

12 

15 

2 

25 

14 

5 

28 

High-Low 

2 

6 

2 

16 

7 

3 

12 

Arts-Related  Leisure 

Activity 

None 

7% 

8* 

2? 

16% 

7% 

3% 

11% 

1-3 

8 

9 

2 

T7 

9 

2 

18 

4-6 

14 

16 

2 

22 

T6 

4 

39 

7  or  more 

76 

13 

6 

28 

23 

9 

54 

High-Low 

9 

5 

4 

12 

16 

6 

43 

Socialization  Experiences 

None 

9% 

9% 

2* 

18% 

10% 

3% 

18% 

One 

8 

10 

2 

T7 

15 

1 

19 

Two 

9 

11 

3 

21 

NA 

8 

24 

Three 

TO 

17 

1 

47 

NA 

8 

38 

Four 

27 

29 

2 

NA 

NA 

29 

36 

High-Low 

T8 

20 

0 

29 

5 

26 

18 

*  Adjusted  for  respondent  education",  age,  urbanicity,  income  and  gender. 
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With  regard  to  Ettending  live  musical  theatre,  however* ,  it  is  the 
three  socialization  factors  that  are  associated  with  the  largest  differen- 
tials in  attendance  (29  points),  followed  by  general  recreation  factors  (16 
points),  arts-related  leisure  (12  points),  music  preference  (10  points)  and 
mass  media  exposure  (5  points);  however*,  if  the  two  and  three  media  groups 
were  combined,  that  differential  would  rise  to  17  points,  given  the  small 
sample  size  for  the  three  media  grou;  The  media  differentials  are  again 
smaller  for  attending  stage  plays  (4  points);  the  major  factor  here  being 
arts-rslated  leisure  activities  (16  points). 

Socialization  experiences  are  again  the  major  factor  associated  with 
higher  attendance  at  ballet  performances  (26  points),  with  media  exposure 
(6  points)  and  arts-related  leisure  (6  points)  being  next  most  important. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  attendance  at  art  galleries  and  museums,  it  is 
the  arts-related  leisure  activity  index  that  is  associated  with  the 
greatest  differential  in  attendance  (43  points)  compared  to  18  points  for 
the  socialization  factor*,  12  points  for  general  recreation  activities,  and 
10  points  for  exposure  to  TV  programs  dealing  with  the  visual  arts. 

In  general,  theri,  the  greatest  differentials  across  activities  in 
Table  ?0.2  are  found  for  mass  medi£,  socialization  and  arts-related  lei- 
sure. However4,  these  factors  vary  widely  from  art  form  to  art  form  and  are 
often  affected  by  small  sample  sizes.  In  order  to  smooth  out  some  of  these 
variations,  theri,  an  MCA  analysis  was  run  on  the  general  index  of  arts  par- 
ticipation, in  which  respondents  were  given  one  point  for  each  type  of  arts 
performance  attended. 

2)    DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  ARTS  PARTICIPATION  INDEX 

As  described  in  earlier  chapters,  the  overall    average    score   on  the 
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core  participation  index  was  0.83  out  of  a  possible  7*00  activities.  Table 

TO .3  shown  the  variations  in  this  index  score  for  high  and  low  index  scores 

for  each  of  the  five  rotating  variables,    lhese  are: 

T)  Mass  Media  Use:    The  simple  sum  of  all  media  items  (weighted  by 
T.5  for  stage  pla>3  because  there  were  only  two  media  items 
and  by  3.0  for  ballet  and  visual  arts  for  which  only  TV  exposure 
was  ascertained) « 

2)  Arts-Related  Music  Preferences:    Namely  the  sum  of  the  four 
types  of  music  related  to  core  arts  activities  studied  in  the 
survey  «-  jazz,  classical  music!,  opera  and  musicals. 

3)  General  Recreation  Activities:    As  measured  in  Table  tO.T, 
one  point  is  given  for  each  activity. 

4)  Arts-Related  Leisure  Activities:    As  measured  in  Table  10. T, 
one  point  is  given  for  each  activity. 

5)  Socialization  Experiences:    One  point  is  given  for  each  experience. 
The  first  column  in  Table  TO. 3  shows  the  unadjusted    differences.  As 

in  Table  TO.T  and  10.2,  the  major  differentials  are  found  for  mass  media 
exposure  (2.64  points),  arts-related  recreation  (2.33)  and  socialization 
experience  (2.22),  followed  by  arts  music  preferences  (1.SD  and  general 
recreational  activities  (1.28).  In  general,  each  of  the  categories  on  each 
of  the  scales  is  associated  with  fairly  equal  increments  of  arts  attendance 
from  low  levels  on  the  scale  to  high  levels. 

When  adjusted  for  the  other  rotating  factors  (and  demographic  fac- 
tors), however*,  this  pattern  again  changes  dramatically.  First,  as  in 
Table  TO. 2,  all  of  the  differentials  are  markedly  reduced,  by  almost  two- 
thirds  overall.  Secondly,  this  reduction  affects  some  rotating  factors 
more  than  others  —  for  example,  music  preference,  general  recreation  and 
socialization.  Thirdly,  many  of  the  differences  by  each  incremental  step 
across  categories  are  no  longer  found,  with  somu  reversals  being  found  — 
as    is   the  case  of  four  (.95)  vs.  three  (1.05)  preferences  for  arts  music, 
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Table  TO. 3:    Arts  Participation  Indices  by  Non-Core  Factors, 
Eefore  and  After  MCA  Adjustment 

Unadjusted  Adjusted 

Grand  Mean:  0.83  0.83 

Mass  Media  Exposure 

None                                                          .20  .57 

1-3                                                         .68  .67 

1-6  1 . 32  .91 

7-9  1.98  1.31 

10  +  2.81  1.90 

High-Low  2.61  1.13 

Music  Preferences 

None                                                         .31  .66 

One                                                         .91  .80 

Two  1.11  .98 

Three  t.  97  1.05 

Four  2 . 22  .95 

High-Low  r.91  .29 

General  Recreation  Activities 

None                                                          .00  .60 

1-3                                                         .  ff  .57 

1-6  "  .11  .61 

7-9  1.28  .90 

10-11  — 

High-Low  t.28  .30 

Arts-Related  Recreation  Activities 

None                                                       . T5  .57 

1-3                                                         .66  .69 

1-6  1.60  1.TT 

7-12  2.18  1.55 

High-Low     

2.33  .98 

Socialization  Experiences 

None                                                       .T9  .77 

One                                                           .16  .72 

Two                                                           .62  .61 

Three                                                      .78  .65 

Four  1.07  .71 

Five  T.52  .92 

Six  1.82  1.02 

Seven  2.05  1.06 

Eight  or  more  2.11  1.T3 

—  ill  —  —  MIWMHMVa 

High-Low  2.22  .36 
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cr  no  (.77)  vs.    one  to  four  socialization  experiences  (.64  to  .72). 

The  two  factors  that  emerge  in  the  MCA  analysis  in  Table  TO. 3,  theri, 
are  arts  exposure  via  the  mass  media  and  arts-related  leisure.  For  both 
variables,  increases  in  each  category  on  the  variable  are  associated  with 
progressive  increases  in  arts  participation.  The  differential  for  mass 
media  exposure  (1.43  points)  is  sharper  than  for  arts  leisure,  however*, 
with  the  T.90  participation  index  score  for  the  10+  media  exposure  group 
being  the  highest  found  in  Table  TO. 3,  and  the  .57  score  for  the  no  media 
group  being  the  lowest  in  Table  TO. 3. 

Mass  media  exposure,  theri,  emerges  from  these  analyses  as  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  terms  of  predicting  overall  arts  participation.  In  con- 
text, however4,  these  differences  remain  far  lower  than  for  the  demographic 
factor  of  educatiori,  but  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  demographic  factors 
of  age,  gender4,  and  urbanicity. 
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DATA  COLLECTION 

The  Demographic  Surveys  Division  of  the  Eureau  of  the  Census  has  been 
conducting  monthly  surveys  of  households  throughout  the  United  States  to 
inquire  about  personal  experiences.  Since  July  T$72,  this  national  sample 
consists  of  a  panel  of  72,000  households  visited  twice  a  year  for  three 
years,  with  new  units  replacing  expired  ones  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
Interviewing  takes  place  each  month  at  approximately  TO, 000  households,  of 
which  about  one-seventh  were  included  in  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation 
in  the  Arts  (SPA) .  Thus,  one-seventh  of  the  roughly  :4,000  households  in 
this  larger  survey  (or  about  2,000)  were  assigned  households  from  which 
7500  households  were  interviewed  after  elimination  of  Type  A,  E,  and  C 
noninterviews  (described  in  Chapter  2). 
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I.  SAMPLE 
Design 

Ihe  national  sample  for  the  larger  survey  includes  persons  living  in 
households  and  group  quarters.  Persons  who  are  crews  of  vessels,  in  insti- 
tutions or  members  of  the  armed  forces  living  in  military  barracks  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  survey.  The  sample  design  is  a  stratified  multi-stage 
cluster  sample.  The  primary  sampling  units  (PSUfs)  were  formed  from  coun- 
ties or  groups  of  contiguous  counties  using  every  county  in  the  coterminous 
United  Stated,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  7,931  PSUfs  are  identical  to  those 
formed  for  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

Stratification 

These  7t93T  PSU's  were  grouped  into  376  strata.  Cne  hundred  and 
fifty-six  of  the  strata  consist  of  only  one  PSU  and  these  types  of  PSU's 
are  called  self-representing  (SR).  The  remaining  220  strata  were  formed  by 
combining  PSUfs  with  similar  characteristics,  such  as  geographic  regiori, 
population  density,  rate  of  growth  in  the  7960-1970  decade,  proportion 
nonwhit<§,  principal  industry,  number  of  farms,  retail  sales  per  capita, 
etc.  These  characteristics  were  selected  because  they  showed  a  strong  re- 
lationship to  crime  victimization  data.  The  strata  were  formed  so  that 
their  1970  population  sizes  were  approximately  equal.  From  these  220  stra- 
ta, one  PSU  was  selected  per  stratum  with  probability  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  PSU.  These  PSU's  are  called  non-self  representing  (NSR) .  The 
376  PSUfs  selected  comprised  the  first  stage  of  sampling. 

The  objective  of  the  remaining  stages  of  sampling  was  to  obtain  a 
self-weighting    probability    sample    of    72,000  households.  Self-weighting 
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means  that  all  sample  units  have  the  same  initial  probability  of  selection. 
The  72,000  households  were  divided  into  six  groups  of  panels,  each  of  which 
were  interviewed  in  a  given  month  and  later  at  six  month  intervals.  This 
sample  yielded  approximately  60,000  interviewed  households  in  each  six 
month  period.  The  remaining  12,000  sample  households  were  not  interviewed 
because  the  occupants  were  not  at  home  or  were  unavailable  for  other  rea- 
sons (i.e.,  the  sample  units  were  vacant,  demolished,  or  otherwise  not  able 
to  be  interviewed) . 

Rate  and  Interval 

The  rate  of  sampling  within  each  PSU  was  determined  in  such  a  way  that 
the  overall  sampling  rate  for  each  household  is  the  same.  Initially,  the 
overall  sampling  rate  was  approximately  985.  This  overall  rate  was  modi- 
fied over  time  so  that  the  size  of  the  sample  was  held  relatively  constant 
despite  the  overall  growth  of  the  population.  The  sample  of  households 
within  a  PSU  was  selected  in  two  stages.  The  first  stage  involved  the 
selection  of  enumeration  districts  (ED'sJ,  geographic  areas  used  for  the 
7970  Census  that  are  usually  well  defined  boundaries  and  contairi,  on  the 
average,  about  300  householos.  The  ED's  were  selected  systematically  from 
a  geographically  arranged  listing,  so  that  the  sample  ED's  were  spread  over 
the  entire  PSU.  The  ED's  were  selected  with  probabilities  proportionate  to 
their  1S70  population  sizes. 

The  next  stage  involved  the  subdivision  of  each  selected  ED  into  seg- 
ments or  clusters  of  about  four  housing  units  and  the  selection  of  a  sample 
of  these  segments.  When  possible,  the  clusters  were  formed  from  the  list 
of  addresses  compiled  during  the  T970  Census.  If  the  list  of  addresses  was 
incomplete  or  inaccurate,  area  sampling  methods    were    used.     The  address 
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lists  were  used  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  ED'S,  these  being  in  primarily 
urban  areas.    Area  sampling  was  then  applied  to  the  remaining  EDfs. 

Units  built  after  the  T970  Census  was  conducted  which  were  not  includ- 
ed in  the  above  sampling  process  were  sampled  primarily  from  z  list  of  new 
construction  building  permits  issued  from  permit  issuing  offices  in  the 
areas.  The  resulting  sample  of  new  construction  units  is  a  small  part  of 
the  total  sample  but  increased  as  the  decade  progressed.  In  additiori,  un- 
its in  group  quarters  such  as  dormitories  or  boarding  houses  known  as  "spe- 
cial places11  were  also  selected  in  special  place  segments.  These  are  also 
a  small  part  of  the  total  sample. 

Rotation 

A  rotation  scheme  is  used  for  the  national  sample.'  The  sample  of 
72,000  households  was  divided  into  six  groups  or  rotations.  Cnce  the  rota- 
tion was  fully  operative,  households  in  each  rotation  group  were  inter- 
viewed once  every  six  months  for  three  years.  The  initial  interview  served 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  time  frame  for  avoiding  recording  duplicative 
reports  on  subsequent  visits.  Additional  samples  of  72,000  households 
selected  in  the  above  manner  were  assigned  to  six  rotation  groups  for  sub- 
sequent rotation  into  the  sample.  One  rotation  group  entered  the  sample 
every  six  months  and  the  corresponding  rotation  group  frcm  a  previous  sam- 
ple was  phased  out. 

The  assignments  of  rotation  group  numbers  and  panel  numbers  to  the 
72,000  sample  housing  units  were  made  to  complete  segments  of  housing  units 
with  three  objectives:  7)  each  rotation  group  should  be  a  systematic  one- 
sixth  sample  of  the  72,000  housing  units  as  well  as  a  one-sixth  sample  of 
the  sample  interviewed  each  month;  2)  each  panel  would  provide  a  systematic 
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one-sixth  sample  of  the  72, COO  housing  units;  and  3)  it  would  be  possible 
to  combine  rotation  groups  and  panels  to  form  sub-samples  for  variance  es- 
timation purposes. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 
Coverage 

The  implementation  of  the  sample  in  the  field  is  concerned  with  locat- 
ing units  designated  for  the  sample  and  identifying  all  persons  living  in 
the  sample  unit.  This  is  called  the  "coverage  of  the  survey.11  Sample  un- 
its are  located  in  various  types  of  segments,  depending  upon  the  type  of  ED 
in  which  the  segment  is  located.  In  the  omnibus  national  sample  there  were 
five  types  of  segments: 

(1)  "Address  segments"  consist  of  addresses  selected  from  the 
Decennial  Census  lists.    Usually  four  housing  units  are  designated 
for  interview  in  a  particular  omnibus  survey  segment  in  any  one 
month.  Interviewers  list  the  units  at  an  address  the  first  time  it 

is  visited  for  interview  ?.nd  update  the  listing  at  regular  intervals, 
omnibus  survey  sample  lines  are  predesignated  on  the  listing  sheet. 
The  listing  is  completed  before  any  units  are  interviewed. 

(2)  "Area  segments"  consist  of  geographic  areas  designated  within 
area  segment  ED's.    A  map  is  provided  on  which  the  segment  is 
delineated  by  well  defined  boundaries.    Units  in  the  segments 
are  prelisted  and  omnibus  survey  sample  units  are  selected  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  interview;  area  segments  are  updated  at  regular 
intervals  prior  to  the  interview  visit. 

(3)  "Permit  segments"  consist  of  addresses  selected  from  a  sample 

of  building  permits  issued  for  new  construction.  These  segments 
represent  new  construction  in  areas  covered  by  address  segments. 

(4)  "Special  place  segments"  consist  of  special  places  in  the  address 
segment  EDfs  which  can  be  identified  from  Census  listings.  These 
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include  housing  units  and  other  units  such  as  boarding  house* , 
where  unrelated  persons  share  common  facilities.    These  places 
were  called  "group  quarters"  in  the  Census.    In  large  special 
places,  units  are  prelisted  and  sampled  prior  to  interview.  All 
special  places  are  updated  at  regular  intervals. 
(5)  "Cen-sup  segments"  consist  of  addresses  which  were  inadequately 
identified  or  unreported  in  the  Census.    These  segments  are 
handled  like  address  segments  except  that  sample  units  may  be 
recycled  for  a  later  omnibus  survey  sample. 

There  are  a  number  of  procedures  designed  to  obtain  complete  and  accu- 
rate coverage.  In  address,  permit,  Cen-su£,  and  special  place  segments, 
interviewers  list  units  by  observatiori,  canvassing  the  structure  and/or 
by  inquiry.  The  listing  is  then  verified  or  corrected  by  a  knowledgeable 
person  such  as  a  building  manager.  In  area  segments,  the  listing  is  done 
by  observation  and  inquiries  are  done  only  when  the  number  or  location  of 
units  cannot  be  observed.  The  listing  in  area  segments  is  supplemented  by 
coverage  questions,  which  are  asked  during  the  first  and  fourth  interviews 
to  identify  extra  units  at  sample  addresses.  An  unbiased  procedure  is  used 
for  allocating  extra  units  to  sample.  Sometimes  after  the  original  list- 
ing, two  or  more  units  may  merge  to  form  one  unit.  If  the  units  involved 
are  not  in  the  same  general  survey  sample,  an  unbiased  procedure  is  used  to 
allocate  the  merger  to  an  appropriate  sample. 

For  coverage  of  persons,  a  control  card  is  filled  out  on  the  first  in- 
terview visit  for  each  sample  unit  and  this  is  updated  on  subsequent  visits 
by  a  series  of  probe  questions.  A  list  is  made  of  all  persons  living  or 
staying    in    a    unit,  and  through  a  series  of  questions,  those  who  are  con- 
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sidered  to  be  household  members  are  identified. 

Interviewers  are  unable  to  obtain  interviews  at  3  to  4  percent  of  the 
occupied  units  in  a  sample  in  any  given  month.  These  are  classified  es 
Type  A  noninterviews  and  a  noninterview  adjustment  is  applied  so  that  units 
are  representative  in  the  sample.  In  additiori,  some  units  selected  for  a 
sample  are  vacant  or  otherwise  not  eligible  for  interview.  Those  units 
which  might  be  occupied  in  the  future  are  revisited  while  the  unit  is  in 
sample.  These  are  called  Type  E  noninterviews.  If  the  unit  becomes  occu- 
pied, the  household  members  are  interviewed.  Units  which  are  demolished, 
converted  to  non-residential  use  or  otherwise  out  of  sample  for  the  larger 
survey  are  dropped  from  the  sample.  These  are  called  Type  C  noninterviews. 
The  sample  size  is  sufficiently  large  to  compensate  for  Type  E  and  C  nonin- 
terviews . 
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II.  SAMPLING  ERRORS 

Estimation  Procedure 

The  distribution  of  the  sample  usually  differs  somewhat  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  universe  in  terms  of  characteristics  such  as  ag£,  rac6, 
setf,  and  residence*  These  characteristics  are  closely  correlated  with  cer- 
tain measurements  made  frca  the  sample.  Therefor*,  various  stages  of  ratio 
estimation  are  employed  to  bring  the  distribution  of  the  sample  into  closer 
agreement  with  the  universe  distribution 9  as  known  through  independent  aux- 
iliary data,  thus  reducing  the  variability  of  the  sample  estimates.  Two 
stages  of  ratio  estimation  are  employed  to  estimate  personal  characteris- 
tics; and  these  two  stages,  plus  a  third  stage,  are  employed.  The  ratio 
estimation  takes  the  form  of  multiplying  the  sample  estimate  of  the  charac- 
teristic by  the  ratio  of  the  best  independent  estimate  of  the  total  popula- 
tion to  the  sample  estimate  of  the  total  population. 
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III.  DATA  COLLECTION 
Questionnaire 

Three  basic  forms  are  used  to  collect  the  required  data  for  the  na- 
tional sample  for  the  larger  survey.  These  forms  are  the  survey  Control 
Card,  the  Basic  Screen  Questionnaire  and  the  Crime  Incident  Report. 

The  Control  Card  is  the  Easic  Record  of  each  sample  unit  and  consti- 
tutes a  permanent  record  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  sample.  It  contains  the 
address  of  each  sample  unit  and  the  basic  household  datg,  such  as  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  living  in  the  household,  their  ag6,  seX,  marital  status 
and  education.  In  addition,  such  items  as  family  income  and  tenure  of  the 
unit  are  also  included  on  the  Control  Card.  The  Control  Card  also  serves 
as  a  record  of  \'isit$,  telephone  call*,  interview^,  non-interview  reasons, 
and  the  discovery,  of  extra  housing  units.  It  is  the  first  form  the  inter- 
viewer completes  during  an  interview  and  is  updated  on  each  subsequent 
visit. 

The  Easic  Screen  Questionnaire  is  used  for  all  sample  units  to  obtain 
characteristics  of  the  household  members  T2  years  of  age  or  older* ,  as  well 
as  to  screen  for  related  to  behavioral  incidents  experienced  by  household 
members. 

After  such  incidents  have  been  reported  in  the  Easic  Screen  Question- 
naire, the  respondents  are  questioned  about  the  details  using  the  Incident 
Report.  One  Incident  Report  is  filled  out  for  each  incident  reported  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases  ending  the  last  day  of  the  month  which  precedes  the 
month  of  the  interview.  The  interviewer  never  asks  about  incidents  that 
occurred  during  the  interview  month  or  prior  to  that  six-month  reference 
period. 
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Method 


The  interviewer's  initial  contact  with  a  sample  household  is  a  person- 
si  visit  in  which  the  maximum  number  of  available  household  members  T2 
years  or  older  are  interviewed  st  the  time  of  that  visit.  In  order  to  save 
time  and  money,  interviewers  are  allowed  to  make  telephone  callbacks  to  ob- 
tain interviews  with  the  remaining  household  members  after  the  initial  per- 
sonal interviews. 

Questions  pertaining  to  the  entire  household  are  asked  only  once.  Al- 
most any  adult  is  technically  eligible  to  answer  household  questions. 
These  questions  include  the  Control  Card  items  and  Household  Screen  Ques- 
tions. The  interviewer  is  instructed  to  interview  the  most  knowledgeable 
household  member  for  these  questions. 

Housshold  Respondent 

The  questions  on  the  Easic  Questionnaire  which  pertain  to  individuals 
are  asked  as  many  times  as  there  are  eligible  household  members  ~2  years  of 
age  or  cider.  Information  about  each  household  member  14  years  and  over  is 
obtained  by  self-response  (each  individual  responds  for  himself) .  Informa- 
tion about  each  household  member  aged  12  and  13  is  obtained  by  a  proxy  in- 
terview (questions  for  these  persons  are  asked  of  the  household  respondent 
or  some  other  knowledgeable  household  member) .  If  a  particular  respondent 
is  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  answer  the  individual  questions  or  if 
he/she  is  temporarily  absent  and  not  expected  to  return  before  the  enumera- 
tion closeout  dat£,  a  proxy  interview  is  conducted. 

Interview  Sequence 

In  the  general  interview  sequence  for  the  large  survey,  interviewers 
are    required    to:    T)  complete  a  Control  Card  for  the  unit,  2)  ask  all  ap- 
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propriste  personal  characteristics  and  screen  questions  on  the  Easic  Screen 
Questionnaire,  3)  complete  detailed  reports  on  the  Incident  Report  for  the 
household  respondent  in  the  Easic  Screen  Questionnaire,  and  4)  ask  all  ap- 
propriate personal  characteristics  and  screen  questions  and  complete  the 
incident  reports,  if  an£,  for  each  subsequent  eligible  household  member. 
An  entire  interview  must  be  completed  for  each  household  member  before 
proceeding  with  the  next  member. 
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COMPARISON  OF  DATA  FROM  THE  LOUIS  HARRIS  ORGANIZATION 
AND  THE  SPA '82  SURVEY 
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In  March  of  T98M  the  Louis  Harris  organization  conducted 


a  public  opinion  study,  "America  and  the  Arts,11  for  Philip  Morris,  Inc. 
The  study,  which  was  released  in  October  of  T984,  included  several  ques- 
tions on  the  public's  participation  in  certain  arts  activities.  These  fig- 
ures diverged  significantly  from  the  figures  that  came  from  the  SPA,82 
study  conducted  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  This 
report  examines  these  divergences  and  offers  several  explanations  for  their 
occurrence. 

Table  r  describes  the  basic  parameters  of  the  two  studies.  It  can  be 
seen  first  that  SPA'82  had  over  ten  times  the  sample  size  (n=17f 254)  of  the 
Karris  study  (n=1504);  SPA'82  was  also  conducted  across  the  full  12  months 
of  the  year  (each  month  being  a  separate  national  sample  of  about  T5C0 
respondents),  rather  than  the  single  month  of  March  covered  in  the  Karris 
survey.  Most  of  the  SPA'82  data  were  collected  by  in-person  interviews 
conducted  in  the  respondents*  homeg,  rather  than  the  completely  telephone 
mode  used  in  the  Harris  study.  The  sampling  frame  for  SPA'82  included  all 
households  in  the  country;  the  Harris  sample  frame  was  by  nature  restricted 
to  households  with  telephones,  and  the  sampling  frame  apparently  construct- 
ed on  a  quota  (by  region  and  metropolitan  area)  sample  basis  rather  than 
being  strictly  random  across  exchanges.  Nor  is  information  given  on  how 
individuals  within  the  selected  households  were  chosen  in  the  Harris  study, 
while  in  SPA'82,  all  respondents  in  the  household  were  eligible  for  selec- 
tion. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Karris  study  reports  no 
overall  response  rate  figures.  Their  methodological  report  does  not  report 
figures  on  how  many  telephone  numbers  were  dialed,  how  many   refusals  were 
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encountered,  how  may  cell-backs  were  attempted  for  no  answers  or  busy  sig- 
nal S,  how  many  interviews  were  terminated  in  mid-cours<,  or  how  many  calls 
were  made  per  area  (or  the  number  of  areas  selected).  In  SPA'82  the  Census 
Eureau  achieved  a  response  rate  of  over  85*  for  every  month — a  rate  that 
has  not  been  matched  by  any  commercial  or  academic  survey  research  agency 
for  a  cross-section  cf  the  American  public.  Occasionally  academic  survey 
organizations f  such  as  at  the  University  of  Michigan  or  the  University  of 
Chicagd,  reach  80*  of  assigned  households.  Most  commercial  organizations, 
and  their  survey  sponsors,  appear  quite  content  with  response  rates  of  50? 
or  less. 

While  it  is  not  clear  exactly  how  much  of  a  difference  each  of  these 
factors  makes  in  the  divergent  results  that  are  obtained,  we  will  ultimate- 
ly need  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  external  respondent  selection  pro- 
cedures before  making  final  conclusions  about  how  to  resolve  the  diver- 
gences that  are  observed.  In  this  next  sectiori,  however*,  we  examine  the 
more  readily  available  evidence  of  another  influence  of  certain  internal 
sources  of  variation  between  the  two  surveys.  These  internal  factors  in- 
clude: 

T)  Context  effects  (due  to  the  effects  of  preceding  questions) 

2)  The  time- frame  employed  in  the  question 

3)  The  wording  used  to  frame  the  question 

4)  Demographic  weights 
The  distinction  between  external  and  internal  sources  of    survey  variation 
are    shown    in    Figure  T.    To  examine  the  above  external  (respondent  selec- 
tion) variables  in  more  detail,  we  will  make  reference  to    additional  stu- 
dies: 

r)  Two  recent  national  surveys  of  arts  participation  conducted 
by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 

2)  A  separate  study  of  recreation  behavior  recently  conducted  by 
q  the  Census  Bureau  a^SVarlier  by  another  commercial  survey  firm. 
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Figure  T:    Distinction  between  External  and  Internal  Sources  of 
Survey  Variations 
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Context  effects  (Preceding 
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2)  Context  Effects 

For  several  years,  the  prevailing  wisdom  in  the  survey  research  com- 
munity was  that  it  did  not  make  much  difference  where  questions  were  placed 
in  a  survey  questionnaire  or  interview.  Recently,  several  instances  of  the 
possible  skewing  of  results  that  can  be  introduced  by  preceding  questions 
have  come  to  light  (Schuman  and  Presser  1982;  Turner  and  Krauss  T978). 
They  indicate  that  preceding  questions  can  sometimes  seriously  affect  the 
responses  that  people  give  to  later  question*,  particularly  if  some  expec- 
tation or  mind-set  is  built  into  these  preceding  survey  questions.  In  the 
case  of  arts-related  behavior4,  for  example,  prior  questions  that  imply  that 
respondents  ought  to  be  participating  in  such  behavior4,  or  that  other  peo- 
ple are  participating,  or  that  identify  the  purpose  (or  th3  sponsoring 
agency)  of  the  study  could  well  skew  responses  to  the  survey  questions  away 
from  responses  that  would  be  obtained  if  no  such  prior  questions  were 
asked. 

In  the  case  of  the  Harris  survey,  no  blatant  context  effects  appear  to 
be  present.  There  are  no  introductory  statements  about  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  or  the  sponsoring  agency  (although  it  is  usually  the  case  that  in- 
terviewers must  be  prepared  to  give  ,otential  respondents  some  idea  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  study  if  they  are  to  secure  their  cooperation, 
and  such  lead-in  interviewer  instructions  are  not  listed  in  the  Harris  re- 
port) .  However4,  as  noted  at  the  bottom  of  Table  r,  there  were  several 
questions  about  the  arts  and  leisure  that  preceded  the  arts-related  parti- 
cipation questions  —  related  to  the  importance  of  the  arts  to  the  economy 
and  the  importance  of  creative  activities  generally  to  the  respondent,  to 
whether  there  should  be  more  arts-related  programs  in  their  area  and  to 
whether  the  respondents  themselves  have  engaged  in  various  arts-related  ac- 
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Table  T: 


Differences  in  Easic  Survey  Samples 
and  Procedures 


Harris  T984 

Louis  Harris  and 
Associates,  Inc. 

T504 

March  5-March  T5, T984 
(Using  same  questions 
asked  in  TS80  survey) 

100^  telephone 


Data  Collection  Agency 

Sample  Size 
Survey  dates 

Survey  method 
Sample  frame 

Response  rate 

Respondent  selection 
(Within  sample  household) 

Data  weighting  Ey  age,  race  and  sex 


Random  digit  dial  from 
unknown  (quota)  frame 

Unknown 

Unknown 


Preceding  questions 


Amount  of  leisure  time 
Access  to  leisure 

facilities 
Importance  of  museums, 

theatres  to  business 

and  economy 
Should  be  more  or  less 

(sports  or  arts)  events 

given  in  area 
Importance  of  creative 

activities 
Reasons  for  not  going  to 

arts  activities 
Do  arts  activities 

(See  Table  4) 


SPA '82 


U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census 

T7,254 

Jan.  2-Dec.  31 f  T982 


75%  personal, 
25%  telephone 

Eased  on  T970's  Census 


85-95? 

All  residents  of 
eligible  households 

Ey  age,  setf,  and  race 

None  (Lead  questions) 
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tivities.  There  is  the  possibility,  theri,  that  these  questions  could 
create  a  mind-set  fo.*  respondents  that  reporting  more  attendance  at  arts 
performances  is  what  is  expected  in  the  survey.  The  respondent  might  want 
to  report  more  arts  activity,  say,  as  a  way  of  compensating  for  not  being 
active  in  the  arts  in  the  prior  quarter*,  or  as  a  way  of  being  consistent 
with  their  earlier  statements  of  support  for  the  arts  (e.g.,  83*  of  Harris 
survey  respondents  said  it  was  at  least  somewhat  important  for  them  to  have 
more  creative  activities  in  their  community) .  Again  these  are  not  blatant 
examples  of  -  biasing  context  effect,  but  the  possibility  for  some  such  ef- 
fect is  very  real. 

In  the  case  of  SPA '82,  such  a  possible  source  of  prior  question  bias 
is  not  possible  since  these  were  the  first  questions  asked  of  respondents. 
However*,  the  sponsoring  agency  of  the  survey  was  clearly  identified  to 
respondents  prior  to  that  first  question  —  "The  Census  Eureau  is  collect- 
ing this  information  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts".  This  by  it- 
self could  be  a  source  of  higher  reporting  since  respondents  now  know  to 
which  organizations  to  give  possibly  compliant  responses.  Whether  this 
would  encourage  higher  responses  than  the  Harris  questions  taken  alone  or 
together  is  not  clear*,  although  results  reported  below  (Table  7)  indicate 
the  SPA,82  responses  are  not  increased  by  the  introduction.  Nonetheless, 
for  other  arguments  described  below,  context  effects  would  not  seem  to  be 
as  major  a  source  of  the  discrepant  figures  between  the  Harris  and  SPA,82 
studies  as  other  factors  discussed  below . 

2)  Question  Time-Frames 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  Harris  survey  asked  several  of  the  attendance 

questions   using    a   two-stage   filtered"  approach •    It  first  asked  whether 

0 
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Table  2:    Art  Participation  Questions  Employed  in 
Harris,  SPA'82  and  SRC'SSi'M  Surveys 


Harris  T984 


SPA'82  and  SRC 1 83 11 84 


8s)  Do  you  ever  go  to  any  live  per- 
formances of  playS,  musical 
comedies,  pantomime,  or  other  kinds 
of  theatre  or  not? 

8g)  (If  Do  Go)  Approximately  how  many 
times  did  you  go  to  live  theatre 
performances  in  the  past  72  months, 
not  counting  any  performances  given 
in  connection  with  schools  or 
classes? 


5)  (During  the  last  T2  months}, 
did  you  go  to  a  live  performance 
of  a  non-musical  stage  play?  Do 
not  include  grade  school  or  high 
school  productions, 

4)  During  the  lest  72  months,  did 
you  go  to  live  musical  stage  play 
or  a  operetta?    Do  not  include 
grade  school  or  high  school 
productions. 


9)  Popular  music  performances  and  (10a/b) 
buy/listen  to  classical  music  ♦ 


NOT  ASKED 


~0c)  What  about  live  performances  of 
classical  or  symphony  music  by 
orchestra,  chamber  groups, 
soloists,  etc.—  do  you  ever  go 
to  such  classical  music  perfor- 
mances or  not? 

70d)  (If  Do  Go)  Approximately  how  many 
times  did  yo  go  to  live  classical 
music  performances  in  the  past  T2 
months »  not  counting  performances 
given  by  your  children  in  connection 
with  schools  or  classes? 


2)  During  the  last  72  months,  did 
you  go  to  a  live  classical  music 
performance?    This  includes  choral 
music  and  instrumental  or  vocal 
recitals,  as  well  as  symphony  and 
chamber  music. 


TOe)  What  about  live  performances  of 
opera  or  musical  theater  —  do 
you  ever  go  to  live  opera  or  musi- 
cal theater  performances,  or  not? 

10f)  (If  Do  Go)  Approximately  how  many 
times  did  you  go  to  live  perfor- 
mances of  opera  or  musical  theater 
in  the  past  72  months,  not  counting 
performances  given  by  your  children 
in  connection  with  school  or  classes? 


3)  During  the  last  72  months,  did  you 
go  to  a  live  opera? 

4)  During  the  last  72  months,  did 
you  go  to  a  live  musical  stage 
play  or  an  operetta?    Do  not 
include  grade  school  or  high 
school  productions. 
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Harris  ^984 


SPA '82  and  SRCf83tf84 


11a)  And  what  about  dance  performances  6) 
do  you  ever  go  to  live  performances 
of  ballet  or  modern  dance,  or  folk 
or  ethnic  dance,  or  not? 

1Tb)  Approximately  how  many  times  did  *SRC) 
you  go  to  live  performances  of 
ballet  or  modern  dance,  or  folk  or 
ethnic  dance,  in  the  past  72  month* , 
not  counting  performances  given  by 
your  children  in  connection  with 
school  or  classes? 


During  the  last  72  month*?  did 
you  go  to  a  live  ballet  perfor- 
mance? 

In  the  last  72  month* ,  did  you 
gc  to  any  other  type  of  live 
dance  performance,  for  exempli, 
modern  dance,  ethnic  or  folk 
danc6,  jazz  dance,  or  tap  dance? 


13a)  How  many  time*,  if  any,  did  you 
visit  art  museums  that  exhibit 
painting*,  drawing*,  sculpture, 
etc,  during  the  past  T2  months? 


7)  During  the  last  72  month*,  did 
you  visit  an  art  gallery  or  an 
art  museum? 


13b)  And  how  many  times  did  you  visit      24)  During  the  last  72  month*,  did 
science  or  natural  history  museums         you  visit  a  science  museurt, 
during  the  last  72  months?  natural  history  museum,  or  the 

like? 


13c)  And  how  about  history  museums 
which  preserve  objects  from  the 
past — including  historic  buildings 
or  sites—how  many  times  did  you 
visit  history  museums  in  the  past 
12  months? 


25)  During  the  last  72  month*,  did 
you  visit  an  historic  park  or 
monument,  or  tour  building*,  or 
neighborhoods  for  their  historic 
or  design  value? 
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Harris  T984 


SPA'82  and  SRC'83,'84 


6)  Let  me  read  you  some  activities 
that  some  people  do  at  least  every 
once  in  a  while.    Please  tell  me 
whether  you  yourself  do  each  of 
these  activities  at  least  every 
once  in  a  whil£,  or  not. 

T.  Paint,  dravi,  or  engage  in  graphic 
arts  such  as  etching 

2. Make  pottery  or  ceramics 


3. Sing  in  a  choir  or  other  choral 
group 

4.  Do  needlepoint,  weaving,  or  other 
handwork 

5.  Make  sculpture  or  work  with  clay 


During  the  last  T2  months.  •• 


6.Write  stories  or  poems 


7. Play  a  musical  instrument 


8. Work  with  a  local  theater  group 


9 .Engage  in  photography 


1C. Dance  ballet  or  modern  dance 


IT. Dance  folk  or  ethnic  dance 


35)  Did  you  do  any  painting, 

drawing,  sculpture,  or  print- 
making  activities? 

29)  Did  you  work  with  pottery, 
ceramics,  jewelry,  or  do  any 
leatherwork,  metal work,  or 
or  similar  crafts? 

SRC)  Have  you  taken  singing  lessons 
or  done  any  singing  for  your 
own  pleasure? 

30)  Did  you  do  any  weaving,  crochet- 
ing, quilting,  needlepoint, 
sewing,  or  similar  crafts? 

35)  Did  you  do  any  painting, 

drawing,  sculpture,  or  print- 
making  activities? 
33)  Did  you  work  on  any  creative 
writings  such  as  stories,  poemS, 
plays,  and  the  like?  Exclude 
any  writing  done  as  part  of  a 
course  requirement, 

SRC)  Have  you  taken  music  lessons 
or  played  musical  instruments 
for  your  own  pleasure? 

SRC)  Have  you  taken  any  acting 
lessons,  or  done  any  acting 
for  your  own  pleasure? 
3D  Did  you  make  photographs,  movies 
or  videotapes  as  an  artistic 
activity? 

SRC)  Have  you  taken  any  dance  classes 
or  done  any  dancing  for  your 
own  pleasure  -  ESllet  or 
Modern  Dance? 

SRC)  Have  you  taken  any  dance  classes 
or  done  any  dancing  for  your 
own  pleasure  -  Folk/ Ethnic 
Dance? 


*SRC  =  Question  asked  in  Survey 
Research  Center  follow-up 
project  and  not  in  SPA* 82 
(see  text) 
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the  respondent  evsr  went  to  any  such  performances,  and  then  for  each  "yes" 
response  how  many  times  tie  respondent  had  attended  in  the  previous  year. 
The  SPA '82  question  asked  directly  whether  the  respondent  had  gone  in  the 
last  year. 

No  solid  survey  evidence  seems  available  to  show  that  asking  a  long- 
range  "filter"  question  will  affect  response  to  a  follow-up  shorter  range 
question.  However*,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  having  already 
said  that  one  had  engaged  in  a  (socially  desirable)  activity  increased  the 
likelihood  of  also  saying  one  has  done  that  activity  in  the  shorter  run* 
Thus,  however  noble  the  intent  of  the  filter  in  sparing  respondents  the 
burden  of  describing  an  activity  in  which  they  do  not  engage,  the  second 
stage  question  may  very  well  be  affected  by  the  process  of  being  filtered 
into  the  short-range  questions  and  then  feeling  somehow  inconsistent  if  one 
says  they  have  not  done  the  activity  in  the  short-run. 

What  is  more  problematic  in  the  Harris  data  tabulations,  however*,  is 
that  both  responses  are  reported,  but  the  first  (longer  time-frame)  ques- 
tion is  the  one  featured  in  the  Harris  summary  report  as  reflecting  yearly 
participation.  The  two  sets  of  Harris  figures  are  shown  in  the  first  two 
columns  in  Table  3>  along  with  Harris  results,  for  the  f980  survey,  which 
are  rather  similar. 

ThuS,  Harris  found  67%  of  his  T984  respondents  reporting  they  ever  at- 
tended the  theater1,  but  60?  saying  they  had  done  so  in  the  last  year. 
Similarly,  60?  ever  went  to  popular  music  performances,  but  53?  last  year; 
35?  ever  went  to  opera  or  musical  theater*,  but  28?  last  year;  34?  ever  at- 
tended dance  vs.  28?  last  year  and  31*?  to  classical  concerts  vs.  29?  last 
year.  In  general,  thert,  the  "ever  attended"  Harris  figures  are  5  to  7  per- 
centage points  higher  than  the  Harris  proportions  reporting    attendance  in 
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Table  3:    Percentages  in  the  Harris  and  SPA!82  and  SRCf83tf84 
Surveys  Reporting  Attendance 


SPA '82  and 

Harris  7S84  (1980)  SRCf83,f84 


Ever        Attended  Attended 
Attend      last  year         last  year 


'Movies 

Live  performances  of  pleyS, 
musical  comedies,  pantomime, 
other  theater 


NA  78(75)  63 

67(65)         60(59)  23 


Live  popular  music  performances 
by  popular  singer^,  bends, 
rock  groups 

Visits  to  art  museums  that  exhibit 
paintings,  drawings,  sculpture 

Live  performances  of  opera  or 
musical  theater 


60(53)         53(48)  NA 
NA  58(60)  22 

35(25)  28(26)  20 


Live  performances  of  ballet  or 
modern  danc6,  folk  or  ethnic 

dance  34(25)         28(25)  13* 


Live  performances  of  classical  or 
symphonic  music  by  orchestras, 

chamber  groups,  soloists  34(26)         29(26)  13 


NA=Question  Not  Asked 
*Dance  question  estimates  from  separate  questions  asked  in  a  separate 
T983-84  survey  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
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the  last  year.  But  this  again  does  not  account  for  all  of  the  discrepan- 
cies with  the  SPA '82  figures. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  the 
Harris  filter  may  also  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  higher  yearly  esti- 
mate figures.  And  it  can  be  seen  in  Table  3  that  the  Karris  data  for  1980 
as  well  as  7984  are  significantly  higher  than  the  SPA '82  data,  so  that  one 
is  looking  at  an  across-time  phenomenon  and  not  one  related  to  a  marked  up- 
surge in  participation, 

3)  Question-Wording  Differences: 

There  are  some  significant  differences  in  the  question  wording  in  the 
two  surveys,  particularly  regarding  which  activities  are  combined  in  the 
question  definition.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  we  find  the  following  con- 
trasts in  activity  definitions: 


Harris  T984 


SPA '82 


1.  Plays  and  musicals,  pantomime 
and  other  theatre 


4. 
5. 


Musicals  and  operettas 
Kon-musical  stage  plays 


2.  Art  museums  (with  examples) 


7. 


Art  museums 


3.  Opera  or  musical  theatre 


3. 

4. 


Opera 

Musicals  and  operetta 


4.  Ballet,  modern  danc6f  folk/ 
ethnic 


6. 


Ballet 

Modern  (separate  SRC  survey) 
Folk/ ethnic  (separate  SRC  survey) 


5.  Classical  music/symphony 


2. 


Classical  music  (includes  choral  music) 
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The  Harris  survey  questions  combine  plays  and  musicals,  and  they  com- 
bine opera  and  musical  theatre  (thus  allowing  attendance  at  a  musical  the 
opportunity  to  be  counted  in  two  separate  questions).  The  Harris  dance 
question  also  combines  ballet ,  modern  dance  and  f oik/ethnic  dance  into  a 
single  question;  the  three  were  asked  separately  in  the  SPA!82  follow-up 
survey.  The  SPAf82  survey  question,  on  the  other  hand,  may  produce  higher 
estimates  on  two  items  because  they  explicitly  include  (1)  operetta  with 
musical  theatre  and  (2)  choral  music  with  classical  concerts. 

One  way  of  at  least  partially  resolving  these  question  discrepancies 
is  to  total  the  figures  for  the  two  or  three  separate  SPA,82  items  to  make 
them  equivalent  to  Harris  —  at  least  theoretically.  ThuS,  we  can  combine 
the  SPAf82  items  on  plays  and  musicals  and  on  opera  and  musical  theatre; 
for  the  Harris  item  on  ballet,  modern  dance  and  folk/ ethnic  danc6,  we  can 
accomplish  this  goal  only  by  including  parallel  items  included  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  national  surveys  done  in  TS83  and  1984.  In  these 
national  surveys,  also  done  by  telephone,  separate  questions  were  included 
on  modern  dance  and  on  folk/ ethnic  dance  performances. 

The  result  of  these  combinations  is  shown  in  the  second  and  third  sets 
of  columns  in  Table  3.  In  Table  3»  it  can  be  seen  that  even  with  these  re- 
calibrations,  the  two  surveys  diverge  widely.  The  direction  of  the  differ- 
ences is  quite  consistent  —  with  the  Harris  survey  showing  far  higher  fig- 
ures. Thus,  60%  of  Harris1  respondents  report  theatre  attendance  in  the 
previous  year,  compared  to  the  23?  of  SPA*82  respondents  who  reported  that 
in  the  previous  12  months  they  had  either  attended  a  musical  or  play  (and 
subtracting  out  the  proportion  who  did  both  and  would  otherwise  be  doubly 
counted).  In  the  case  of  museum  visits,  the  Harris  data  show  58*,  which  is 
more   than    twice    as    high    as  the  22?  in  the  SPAf82  survey.    While  28%  of 
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Harris1  respondents  reported  attending  opera  or  musical  theatre,  the 
equivalent  figure  for  SPAf82  is  20%  (combined).  For  dance,  the  Harris  fig- 
ure is  28%,  the  SPA1 82  (combined)  figure  75%  and  for  classical  concerts  we 
find  Harris  at  29%  and  SPAT82  at  T3JI. 

These  differences  are  well  beyond  not  just  the  .OT  but  the  ,001  sta- 
tistical significance  level,  and  are  thus  not  due  to  chance.  They  are  not 
due  to  a  recent  surge  in  attendance,  for  it  can  be  seen  in  the  figures  in 
parentheses  in  Table  3  that  Harris  was  reporting  only  slightly  lower  atten- 
dance in  his  T980  arts  survey.  Thus,  the  higher  Harris  figures  are  found 
prior  to  the  T984  survey  as  well. 

These  considerably  higher  differences  in  reported  participation  levels 
in  the  Harris  data  are  not  just  confined  to  performance  attendance  dafa. 
As  shown  in  Table  4,  the  Harris  figures  for  self  -participation  in  various 
art  forms  ate  also  markedly  higher.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  even 
more  serious  question-equivalence  problems  with  these  self-performance  ac- 
tivities than  with  the  attendance  data.  Moreover4,  the  Harris  data  use  a 
broader  time  frame,  including  activities  done  Mat  least  every  once  in  a 
whilew,  which  may  be  perceived  by  most  respondents  as  extending  beyond  the 
one  year  time  frame  used  in  the  SPA '82  questions.  (At  the  same  time,  the 
differences  in  columns  7  and  2  of  Table  3,  suggest  that  the  yearly  and  more 
general  time  frames  in  Table  H  should  only  differ  by  about  70-20%. ) 

In  summary,  it  would  sppear  that  question  wording  and  definition  £er 
se  also  do  not  seem  to  account  for  the  large  differences  in  reporting  lev- 
els in  Tables  3  and  4.  However,  the  question  filter  may  have  had  some  unk- 
nown effect  in  the  higher  Harris  figures.  We  turn  now  to  a  factor  that 
does  seem  to  produce  more  of  a  difference. 
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Table  4:    Self-Reported  Participation  in  Arts-Related  Activities 
Harris 

Question:    Let  me  read  you  some  activities  that  some  people  do  at  least 
every  once  in  a  while.    Please  tell  me  whether  you  yourself 
do  each  of  these  activities  at  least  every  once  in  a  whil*, 
or  not* 


SPA f 82 

Questions:  See  Table  2 


Personally  Participate  in: 

SPA '82*  and 
Harris  7984  SRC^*^ 


Engage  in  photography 

47 

1T 

uo  neeaiepoinL ,  weaving ,  or 
other  handwork 

id 

Play  a  musical  instrument 

31 

(21) 

Paint,  draw,  or  engage  in  graphic 
arts  such  as  etching 

29 

10 

Write  stories  or  poems 

25 

6 

Sing  in  a  choir  or  other  choral 
group 

22 

(10) 

Dance  ballet  or  modern  dance 

21 

(7) 

Dance  folk  or  ethnic  dance 

T7 

(7) 

Make  pottery  or  ceramics 

T7 

13 

Make  sculpture  or  work  with  clay 

9 

NOT  ASKED 

Work  with  a  local  theater  group 

7 

3 

«  Time  fr&me  reference:  previous  T2  months 
(  )    SRC  survey 
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4)  Data  Weighting 

Eoth  the  Harris  and  SPA '82  were  weighted  to  reflect  population  totals. 
The  Census  Eureau  weights  reflected  the  T982  Census  population  counts;  it 
is  not  clear  what  population  frame  of  reference  the  Karris  data  employ. 
Howevei*,  as  Table  5  shows,  the  "two  samples  do  not  diverge  much  on  the  fac- 
tors for  which  the  Harris  data  have  been  weighted  —  namely  ag£,  sex  and 
race;  no  difference  is  greater  than  3  percentage  points.  The  two  samples 
are  also  relatively  close  on  the  factors  of  region,  urbenicity  and  general- 
ly on  income. 

Howevei*,  for  level  of  educatiori,  the  factor  that  the  SPA!82  data 
clearly  show  makes  the  most  difference  in  arts  attendance,  there  is  a  seri- 
ous departure.  The  Harris  survey  apparently  interviewed  only  49  respon- 
dents with  less  than  a  high  school  degree,  which  Harris  reports  as 
representing  only  4*  (actually' 3. 3% >  of  his  sample.  Yet  the  Census  Eureau 
puts  the  percentage  with  only  a  grade  school  degree  at  T2J  and  another 
with  9-1 T  years  of  education;  both  grcupS,  thert,  constitute  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  population.  With  less-educated  respondents  being  so  seri- 
ously underrepresented,  it  should  not  be  surprising  to  find  the  Harris  arts 
participation  figures  much  higher. 

Nonetheless,  even  this  educational  discrepancy  does  not  account  for 
most  of  the  differences  in  results.  Table  6  arrays  the  educational  level 
differences  within  each  survey,  thus  directly  comparing  the  participation 
rates  of  grade  school  educated,  college-educated,  etc.  across  each  survey. 
While  the  comparison  is  not  ex.act  because  the  Harris  data  are  for  the  ever 
attend  responses  rather  than  for  attending  in  the  last  year.  We  have  seen 
in  Table  2  that  these  differences  between  Harris  ever  attend  vs.  yearly  es- 
timates  are    not   great  (being  5  to  7  percentage  points).    Yet,  as  Table  6 
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Table  5:    Demographic  Composition  of  the  Sample 


Harris  7984 


Number  of 
Interviews 


Weighted  % 
of  Total 


SPA '82 

Weighted  % 
of  Total 


Nationwide 


7504 


100 


TOO* 


Region 
East 
Midwest 
South 
West 


382 
390 
450 
282 


25 
26 
30 
T9 


26 
27 
29 
19 


Size  of  Place 

Cities  468 

Suburbs  663 

Town/rural  373 

Age 

T8-29  yrs  442 

30-49  yrs  626 

50-64  yrs  270 

t  65  +  yrs  T60 

Education 

8th  grade  49 
9-1  Tth  grades 
High  school  graduate  676 

Some  college  392 

College  graduate  381 

Sex 

Men-  718 

Women  786 


32 
44 
24 


30 

32 
2T 

16 


not  reported 
47 
25 
23 


46 
54 


27 
41 
3T 


28 

35 
2T 
16 


12 

13 
38 
19 
18 


47 
53 


Race 

White  T309 

Black  T24 

Hispanic  71 

Income 

$7,500  or  less  T35 

$7, 501-$ 15, 000  216 

.$15,001-$25,000  349 

$25,0C1-$35,000  297 

$35,001-$50,000  210 

$50,001  and  over  166 


84 
10 
6 


13 
18 
19 
16 
14 
10 


86 
10 
4 


US'-  540 
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Table  6:    Differences  in  Attendance  by  Education  Levels: 

Harris1 84  and  SPA 1 82 

Opera,  Musical  Classical 
Theatre  Art  Museums  Theatre  Concerts 


Harris' 84 

SPA' 82 

Harris' 84 

SPA '82 

Harris '84 

SPA '82 

Harris '84 

SPA' 8: 

8th  grade 

42 

7 

27 

5 

19 

6 

9 

3 

High  school  graduat 

e  54 

16 

46 

16 

22 

14 

22 

8 

Some-  college 

77 

32 

70 

33 

44 

28 

42 

18 

College  graduate 

88 

50 

78 

49 

"  55 

43 

57 

34 

*Harris  question  times  four  -  ever  attend 
SPAf82  -  attended  last  year 
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shows,  the  Harris  data  estimates  continue  to  be  double  or  up  to  49  percen- 
tage points  higher  than  the  retes  reported  in  SPA '82  for  the  equivalent 
educational  categories. 

Properly  weighted  Harris  results  by  T982  Census  Bureau  counts  do 
reduce  Harris  estimates  and  in  the  expected  downward  direction;  for  exam- 
ple, after  proper  educational  weighting,  Harris1  classical  music  attendance 
moves  from  3H  to  28t  and  movie  attendance  from  78  to  67*- 

While  properly  weighted  Harris  data  do  come  closer  to  the  £PA,82  data, 
they  remain  significantly  different  from  each  other  even  after  these  fac- 
tors are  taken  into  account. 

Conclusions: 

We  have  examined  several  factors  that  may  explain  the  far  higher  arts 

participation    rate    figures    in    the  TS84  Harris  study  data.    Three  of  the 

factors  that  were  reviewed  did  account  for  much  of  the  discrepancy: 

T)  The  use  of  the  "ever  go"  rather  than  "last  ^2  months" 
time  frame  in  the  initial  Harris  question. 

2)  The  inclusion  of  multiple  activities  (opera  and  musicals; 
ballet  and  nodern  dance  and  folk/ethnic  dance)  in  some 

of  the  Harris  questions. 

* 

3)  The  underrepresentation  of  respondents  with  less  than  a 
high  school  degree  in  the  Harris  sample  —  as  well  as  the 
failure  generally  to  weight  the  Harris  data  by  the  proportion 
of  respondents  in  various  educational  categories  in  the 
population. 

The  possibility  that  the  Harris  figures  might  be  higher  because  of  question 
context  effects  was  also  raised,  but  not  thought  to  be  as  major  a  factor 
as  those  listed  above.  The  activity  definitions  in  the  wording  of  the 
questions  was  not  otherwise  considered  to  be  a  major  source  of  higher  re- 
porting levels. 

Thug,  while  a  good  portion  of  the  variance  in  results  can  be  explained 
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by  these  factors,  much  of  it  cannot  be.  The  three  factors  noted  above  each 
account  for  higher  reporting  levels  of  about  T0-20X  magnitude,  while  the 
comparisons  in  Table  3  total  up  to  100J  and  beyond.  As  Table  6  shows,  the 
proportions  in  the  Harris  survey  continue  to  be  markedly  higher  for  the 
same  educational  levels  of  respondents.  IhuS,  there  is  some  other  major 
factor  at  work  leading  to  the  discrepant  figures. 

Cne  way  of  identifying  such  a  factor  is  through  a  separate  national 
study  using  essentially  the  same  methods  as  both  the  Harris  and  SPA*82  sur- 
veys. Such  u  national  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Survey  Research  Center 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  June  of  T983  and  in  January  of  7$84.  That 
survey  used  the  same  field  data  collection  mode  as  the  Harris  study  ~  the 
telephone.  It  used  the  same  activity  definitions  as  SPA'82,  which  as  we 
have  said,  do  correspond  fairly  closely  to  the  Harris  questions.  The  one 
factor  that  may  have  been  different  was  the  response  rate  -«  the  Survey 
Research  Centers  study  achieved  a  response    ate  of  over  70%. 

It  is  perhaps  fcr  that  reason  that  the  attendance  figures  for  both  of 
these  follow-up  surveys  were  generally  within  a  few  percentage  points  of 
those  from  SPAf82.  The  data  are  shown  in  Table  7.  These  convergences  hold 
true  despite  the  relatively  small  sample  size  of  these  two  SRC  surveys  — 
about  500  respondents  each.  We  hav£,  theri,  been  able  to  obtain  comparable 
results  to  SPA,82  with  a  more  recent  sample  done  strictly  by  telephone. 

ThuS,  we  are  left  with  such  external  factor  explanations  as  the 
respondent  selection  procedures  and  response  rates  for  the  Harris  survey. 
As  noted  earlier*  f  we  expect  that  while  no  data  are  provided  in  the  Harris 
report  on  these  factors,  standards  on  such  methodological  matters  are  much 
more  relaxed  in  commercial  surveys.  Surveys  done  with  careful  probability 
methods   and  higher  response ^rates  are  more  expensive  to  conduct,  and  costs 
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Table  7:    Basic  Comparisons  of  SPA'82  Results  with 
Survey  Research  Center  Results 


%  Attending 
Questions 

Jazz 

Classical  Music 

Opera 

Musicals 

Plays 

Ballet 

Art  Museums 

Reading 

Any  other  music 
performance 

Other  dance  perfor- 
mance 

Modern  dance 


SPA'82 

ro% 
13 

3 
T9 
T2 

H 
22 
56 
NA 

NA 

NA 


Attended  Last  Year 

Survey  Research  Center 
University  of  Maryland 


June  '83     Jan  '81 
9%  10% 


TT 
3 

16 
1 T 
7 

27 
55 
NA 


T6 
2 
2T 
TT 
7 
32 
53 
35 


NA  -  Question  Not  Asked 
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must  be  kept  to  a  minimum  in  most  commercial  surveys.  Moreover*,  the 
results  from  telephone  and  personal  interviews  usually  match  population 
qiiotas  well;  and  it  may  be  argued  that,  if  people  who  respond  to  these  sur- 
veys seem  little  different  from  those  who  refuse  or  are  hard  to  reach,  the 
extra  cost  for  higher  response  rates  would  not  be  justified. 

In  this  casi,  however*,  the  behavior  under  study  appears  to  be  mucn 
more  sensitive  to  relaxation  in  respondent  selection  procedures.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  people  who  take  part  in  these  surveys  are  more  interested  in 
the  arts  than  those  who  do  not  take  part,  and  are  thus  more  likely  to  be 
active  in  the  arts,  or  to  report  being  active,  as  well. 

If  s<5,  this  would  not  be  the  first  case  of  far  higher  participation 
figures  from  a  commercial  survey  organization  compared  to  those  from  an 
academic  agency  or  the  Census  Bureau.  The  data  in  Table  8  come  from  seven 
surveys  conducted  between  T960  and  1982  on  the  public's  recreational  parti- 
cipation. Clearly  the  most  divergent  data  in  Table  8  are  from  the  "977 
survey—one  conducted  by  (another)  well-known  commercial  market  research 
firm.  While  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  higher  recreational  participa- 
tion in  later  years,  the  figures  for  the  "982  survey  (also  conducted  by  the 
Census  Eureau)  are  again  markedly  lower  than  those  from  1977.  Analysts  at 
the  National  Park  Service,  which  sponsored  these  recreational  studies,  are 
convinced  the  cause  was  not  only  the  low  response  rate  (under  50J)  in  the 
T977  study,  but  also  some  selection  bias  which  allowed  more  active  respon- 
dents into  the  sample  frame. 

For  now,  that  selectivity  factor  appears  to  be  the  most  plausible  ex- 
planation we  have  for  the  data  divergences  on  arts  participation.  With 
their  longer  history  and  more  careful  attention  to  methodological  detail, 
the    Census  Eureau  figures  stymie)  be  a  more  trustworthy  source  than  commer- 
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cisl  survey  data. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Harris  data  do  not  provide  valid  insights 
into  the  correlates  of  participation.  Indeed,  their  relations  of  partici- 
pation to  demographic  background  factors  (e.g.,  educatiori,  age)  are  gen- 
erally similar  to  those  from  SPA '82.  It  may  also  be  the  case  that  the 
Harris  data  do  provide  valid  perspective  on  trends  in  participation  (i.e., 
correlations  with  the  factor  of  time) .  It  would  appear  in  this  instance 
the  Harris  surveys  have  asked  the  same  questions  consistently  across  time; 
whether  their  other  field  procedures  have  also  remained  constant  is  not 
known.  We  will  feel  much  more  comfortable  with  the  Harris  evidence  on 
trend  data,  however*,  if  they  can  be  replicated  with  data  from  the  T985  SPA 
survey  —  i.e.,  SPAf85,  which  is  being  conducted  by  the  Census  Eureau. 
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Table  8:.      Activity  Participation  Rataa  Acroaa  Six  Survaya* 


1960* 


Picnicking  53 
Driving  for  plaaaura  52 
fi£itaaaing  42 
Viaiting  aooa,  faira,  rodaoa, 

amuaamant  parka 
Swimming  45 

o   Outdoor  pool  awimming 

o   Oth ar  awimodng  outdoora 
Walking  for  plaaaura  33 
Playing  outdoor  gamaa  or  aporta  30 

o  Golf 

o  Tannia 

Piahing  29 
Hunting 

Attanding  outdoor  aporta  avanta  24 
Boating  22 

o   Canoaing  2 

o  Sailing  2 
Bicycling  9 
Hatura  walka  14 

o   Bird  watching 

o    Bird/wildlifa  photography 
Attanding  outdoor  concarta,  ate*  9 
Camping  8 

o   Davalopad  ca^>  ground 

o    Raaota  or  wildarnaaa  araa 
Horaaback  riding  6 
Hiking  * 

o  Mountain  climbing  1 
Watarakiing  6 
Off-road  driving  (motorcyclea/ 

othar  vahiclaa) 
Othar  activitiaa  not  liatad  5 


Parcant  of  Participanta 


1965* 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1977 

57 

48 

49 

51 

72 

55 

m 

49 

69 

49 

m 

m 

44 

62 

— 

— 

33 

73 

48 

44 

46 

21 

63 

— 

_ 

_ 

34 

46 

48 

30 

30 

44 

68 

38 

33 

12 

29 

56 

9 

9 

6 

16 

6 

_ 

7 

8 

33 

30 

28 

30 

53 

_ 

14 

19 

30 

35 

_ 

23 

61 

24 

24 

25 

17 

34 

3 

4 

16 

3 

3 

1 1 

16 

19 

22 

20 

47 

14 

17 

30 

21 

50 

5 

4 

7 

2 

3 

3 

11 

35 

10 

41 

10 

20 

17 

13 

30 

7 

21 

8 

9 

8 

15 

7 

7 

7 

28 

1 

•a 

28 

6 

5 

16 

8 

26 

6 

30 

*    For  3  month  pariod,  not  12  month  pariod. 


*  Source:     The  Third  Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  Appendix  II, 
Survey  Technical  Report  4,  Independent  Analyses  of  General 
Population  and  Federal  Estate  Visitor  Survey  Data, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service,  December  1979. 
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Attachment  1  fe  Subroutine  D  (see  Step©) 


004 
005 

006 
OOJO 

on 

012 
013 


ff.si  DEPABIMEHT  OF  COMMERCE 
Bureau,  of  the  -Census 
Washington,  D.C.  20233 

October  1975 

w^n^i  Crftna  Surrey 

Cgg8  PBOFESSIONtL,  TECHHIOL,  AOT  WORKERS 

001  Accountants 

002  Architects 
Conpattr  specialists 

0Q3  Computer  progOTnars  

Computer  systems  analysts 
Computer  specialists,  n.e.c. 

En£oanutical  tad  astronautical  engineers 
^lorrl  mgiaeers 
on  Civil  engineers 

5S  Electrictlttc  electronics  engineers 

013  "  Industrial  engineers 

OU-  Mechanical  engineers   

015  Metallurgical  and.naterials  engineers 

020  Mining  engineers 

021  Petroleum  engineers 

022  '   Sales  engineers' 

023  Engineers*  n.e«c« 

024  •  Farm  Management  Advisors 

025  Foresters  ana*  conservationisxs 
C26         Home  management  advisors 

lawyers  and  judges 

030  Judges 

031  UbratSs,  archivists,  and  curators 

032  librarians  . 

033  Archivists  and  curators 
Mathanatical  specialists 

034  Actuaries 
Q35  Mathematicians 
036          '  Statisticians 

Ufa  and  physical  scientists 

042  Agricultural  scientists 

043  '     Atmospheric  and  space  scientists 
044.  Biological  scientists 
045  Chemists 

051  Geologists 

052  Marine  scientists 
Fhysicists  and  astronomers 
life  and  physical  scientists,  n.e.c. 

Operations  and  systems  researchers  and  analysts 
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Cgg*  PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  ENURED  WORKERS-Continued 

ma  Personnel  and         relations  workers 

05  dentiste,  tad  related  practitioners 

061  chiropractors 

062  Dentists 

063  optometrists 
■    o6l  Pharmacists 

065  Phyaicians,  madical  and  oateopathic 

071  Podiatrista 

072  Veterinarians 

07*3  Health  practitioners,  n.e.c. 

Registered nurses,  dietitians,  ana  therapists 

074  Dlatitiaaa 

075  Ragiatarad  anraaa 

076  Therapista 

s*»«lth  technologists  and  technicians 

080  Clinical  Ijlwratory  tachnologiata  «A  tachniciana 

081  Dental  hygieniata  '  w.m. 

082  Health  record  tachnologiata  and  techniciana 

083  Radiologic  tachnologiata  and  techniciana 
081  Therapy  aaaiatanta 

085  •  Health  tachnologiata  and  techniciana,  n.e.c. 

-  Religious  workers 

086  Clergy 

090  Religious  workers,  xue.c. 
Social  aciantiata 

091  Economists 

092  Political  acieatista 

093  Psychologiata 

094  Sociologista 

095  Urban  and  regional  planners 

096  Social  aciantiata,  n-e.c. 
Social  and  recreation  workers 

100  Social  workera 

101  Recreation  workers 
Teachers,  college  and  university 

102  Agriculture  teachers 

103  Atmospheric,  earth,  marine,  and  space  teachers 
10^  Biology  teachers 

105  Chemistry  teachers 

HO  Physics  teachers 

HI  Q^ineering  teachers 

112  •  Mathematics  teachers 

U3  Health  specialtiea  teachers 

114  .  Psychology  teachers 

115  Business  and  commerce  teachers 

116  Economics  teachers 
120  .  History  teachers 
l?rl  "  Sociology  teachers 
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PROFSSSIOKAL,  TECHNICAL,  AMD  KDJDRED  WCRSSRS-Coatiautd 

Teachers,  college  and  university-continued 

122  Social  science  teachers,  n.e.c. 

123  Art.  droii  tad  music  "teachers 

124  Coaches  tad  physical  education  teachers 

125  Education  teachers 

126  -  F1rg14A  teachers 

130  Foreign  language  teachers 

131  Heme  econcaics  teachers 

132  Lev  teachers 

133  Theology  teachers 

134  Trade,  Industrial,  and  technical  teachers 

135  Miscellaneous  teachers,  college  and  university 

£2  Teachers,  college  <and  university,  subject  not  specified 

Teachers,  except  college  end  university 

141  Adult  edncatioa  teachers 

U2  (5)  Elementary  school  teachers 

53  Preldadergartea  and  kindergarten  teachers 

HA  Secondary  school  teachers 

U5  Teachers,  except  college  and  university,  n.e.c. 
Engineering  and  science  technicians 

150  Agriculture  end  biological  technicians,  except  health 

151  chemical  technicians 

152  Draftsmen 

S3  Electrical  and  electronic  engineering  technicians 

154  industrial  engineering  technicians 

155  Mechanical  engineering  technicians 

156  Mathematical  technicians 

161  Surveyors  ,  .  . 

162  Engineering  and  science  technicians,  n.e.c. 
Technicians,  except  health,  engineering  end  science 

163  .  Airplane  pilots  * 

164  Air  traffic  controllers 

165  Bafcalaers 

170  Flight  engineers 

171  Badio  operators 

172  Tool  programmers,  numerical  control  ■ 

173  Technicians,  n.e.c. 

174  Vocational  and  educational  counselors 
Writers,  artists,  and  entertainers 

175  •  Actors 

ISO  Athletes  and  kindred  workers 

131  Authors 

182  Dancers 

183  Designers 

184  Editors  and  reporters 

185  Musicians  and  composers 

190  Painters  and  sculptors 

191  Photographers 

192  Public  relations  specialists  and  publicity  writers 

193  Radio  and  television  announcers 

194  Writers,  artists,  and  entertainers,  n.e.c, 

195  Research  workers,  not  specified 
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Cgg8  iOKAfiZHS  AHD  AnffHXSBUIOHS,  EXCEPT  FIRM 

J  As.easore,  controllers,  aad  treasurers,  local  public  acaiaistrat 

go  .  SSt  and  collection  naaagera 
2H         Funeral  directore 

212 "         ?9*i^^SL?SSirtJr3,  public  adndaiatration 

g  S^r^^^-^C  adainiatration 

a£         Maaagera  tad  auperintandenta,  buildiag 

220         Office  maaagera,  n.e.o.  ' 

*   ^32;  saf&aassy.ss. »•••«• 

5aS£  of  IsdgM,  lOoUJUi,  «d  taia- 
225     .    poreiMlaj.  ig«i*«  «*i  , 

%       •  ^SLrSSSia,  -  i"^  trade 

Si         s^eelianagera  «4  departaent  heads,  retail  trade 
233  Salea  managers,  except  retail  trade 

235  School  admiaiatratora,  college  .^^j— 

School  idmUdatrators,  elemental  aad  aecoadaxy 
Maaagera  aad  adaiaiatratora,  a.e.c. 


235 
240 

245 


CAT.-BS  V( 

260  Adrertisiag  agaata  aad  sales  workara 

261  Auctioneer? 

262  Demonstrators 

g  M!tS«.  -  —-it-. 

271  Stock  aad  bond  aalea  ageata 

ten  s«laa  workers  aad  aalea  clerks, a.e.c, 

»  ^SaHeSeaSatiTea,  manuring inaastriee 

H  Salea  represented,  wholesale  trade 

9»3  Salea  darks,  retail  trade 

284  ££■  workara,  except  derka,  retell ^trade 

2S5  Salea  workers,  services  aad  construction 

CLERICAL  AND-nSDBED  WORKERS 

301  Bank  tellers 

303  Billing  clerka 

305  (P)  Bookkeepera 

310  Cashiers 
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CIERXCAL  JLHD  CTDRSD  WORKEHS-Coatinued 

Clerical  aaaiataata,  eociar  welfare 
Clerical  euperviaora,  a.e«c« 
Collectora,  bill  aad  account 
Counter  clerks,  except  food 
Dispatchers  tad  startara,  Tehicle 
asuaerators  aad  iatarviewera: 
Estimators  tad  investigatora-,  a«e,c« 
Erpeditera  aad  productioa  coatrollara 

SiariaM^IdjTMtirSf  exasdaara,  tad  iareatigators- 

library  attaadaata^aad.  eeaisteate 

MdX  carriers,  port  office 

jfcil  handlers,  except  poat  omce 

Mwseagers  tad  office  helpers 

Mttar  readers,  utilities 

Office  aachiae  opwratora 

Bookkeeping  «ad  billing  aachiae  operators 

Calculating  aachiae  operators 

Computer  aad  peripheral  equipmeat  operators 

Duplicatlag  ma^l^1*  operators 

lay  punch,  operatora 

Tabulating  aachiae  operators 

Office  aachiae-  operatora,  a.e.c. 
Payroll  aad  timekeeping  darks 
Poatal  darks 
Proofreaders 
Baal  estate  appraisers 

Receptionists 
Secretaries 

Secretaries,  legal 

Secretaries,  medical 

Secretaries,  a.e.c. 
Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 
Statistical  derks 
Stenographers 

Stock  darks  and  storekeepers 

Teacher  aides,  exc.  school  monitors 

Telegraph  messengers 

Telegraph  operatora 

Telephoae  operators 

Ticket,  atatioa,  and  express  ageats 

Typists 

Weighers 

mscellaaeoos  clerical  workers 
Sot  specified  clerical  workers 
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•CHAFI  mD  KDBSED  VORKSBS 

401  uitcoobil*  aoceaaories  installers 

402  Bakers 

403  Blacksmiths 

404  BoHuwakm 
IS*        '  Bookbinders 

Tin  Brickaaaona  and  etcnemasons 

TJ2  Brickmaaone  tad  stonemasons,  apprentices 

422  Bulldoaur  operators  . 

413  CaMnatjjakara 

415  (R)  Carpenters 

416  Carpenter  apprentices 
Jo  Carpat  installers 

S  ■  Cement  and  concrata  finishers 

Too  conpc'sitora  and  typesetters  • 

•    Sating  trada  apprentices,  except  printing  preaa 

S  '  San'tTdarrick,  end  hoist  operators 

S  Decorators  and  window  dressers 

Jg  Dental  laboratory  tachnioians 

430  Electricians 

2/  EL-octrotypars  and  stereotypers 

50  Floor  layers,  exc.  tila 

51  Slav-collar  worker  supervisors,  zue.c. 
//?  jorgvi  and  hammer  operators 

443  Furniture  and  vood  finisaers 

444  Furriixrs 

f}5  S^l?  theaters,  anneaiers,  and  temperers 

452  inspectors,  a.e.c.  , 

453  Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

454  Job  and  die  setters,  metal 

455  locomotive  engineers 

456  Locomotive  fireman 
46I  Machinists 

4£2  Machinist  apprenticea 
Mechanica  and  repairers 

470  i^conditioningr  heating,  and  refrigeration 

471  Aircraft 

472  Automotive  body  repairers 
T73  (s)  Automobile  mechanics 
/74  .    Automobile  mechanic  apprentices 

Data  processing  machine  repairers 


474. 
475 


4S0  Farm  implement 
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433  Loom  fixara  - 

/a/  Office  machine- 

4B5  Radio  aad  television 

/g6  Railroad  aad  car  ehop 

Tqi  Mechaaic,.  ceo.  auto,  appreaticea 

too  Mlacellaaeoua  mechaaica  aad  rapairara 

/05  Hot.  apacifiad  maobaaica  aad  rapairara 

501.  MUlaraj  grain,  flow,  «d 

502.  Millwrights 

503  Ifeldara,  matal  .  • 

504  Holder  appreaticea 

505  Mrtion  pictura  F^J^0™*™   .  ^mhmpa 

506  Opticiaaa,  aad  laaa  griadera  aad  poliahara  . 
55  Painters,  construction  aad  maiataaaaca 

•  511  Painter  appraaticaa 

512  .Paparaaagara 

53/  Fattara  aad  modal  makers,  ax.  papar 

515  PaotoaagraTara  aad  lithographera 

516  Piano  aad  orgaa.  taaara.  aad  rapairara 

520  plaatarara 

521  Plasterer  appraaticaa 

522  Plnmbara  aad  pipe  fittera  t 

523  Plambar  aad  pipa  fittar  appraaticaa 
525  Power  atatioa  oparatcra 

530  Printiag  praaa  oparatora 

531  Printiag  prosa  appraaticaa 

"  533  Rollara  aad  fiaiahera,  matal 

534  Roof era  aad  alatara 

535  Sheetaetal.  vorkera  aad  tinsmiths 

536  Sbeataatal  appraaticaa 
540  Shipfittara 

542  Shoe  rapairara 

543  sign  paiatara  aad  lattarara 

545  Statioaary  engineera 

546  Stoaa  cuttara  aad  atoaa  carvers 

550  structural  matal  vorkera 

551  .  Tailora 

552  Telapboae  iaatallera  aad  rapairara 

554  Telephone  liaa  iaatallara  aad  rapairara 

560  '  Tile  settara 

561  Tool  aad  dia  nakara 

562  Tocl  aad  dia  makar  appraaticaa 

563  upholsterers 

5T»  Spacifiad  craft  appraaticaa,  a.e.c. 

572  Sot  spacifiad  appraaticaa 

575  Craft  aad  kindred  workera,  a.a.c. 

580  Former  members  of  the  Armed  Forcea 
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'OPERATIVES,  EXCEPT  THAHSPOET 

Asbestos  tad  insulation  workers 
Assemblers 

Blasters  . . 

Bottling  and  canning  operatives 

rfln+fc-twg  ironara  and  presaers 
Catting  operativee,  n*s».c 
Ereeemakera,  axoapt  factory 
Drillera,  earth 

Cry  vail  installars  and  lathers 

w£rs,  polishers,  sandaw),  and  buffers 

SenaS^  smelters,  jnd  P™**"** 
Garage  workers  and  gas  atstion  attandanta 
Gradars  and  aorters,  ^*ct^f«  —  farm 

Produce  gradara  and  peckers,  except  factory  ana  i«i 

KSS^Sffe  cleaning  operaUYea,  n.^c. 
Setters  and  butchers,  exc.  manufadartng 
Sat  cuttera  and  butchers,  manufacturing 
Meat  wrappera,  retail  trade  • 
Metal  platers 
Milliners 

Mine  operativee,'  n.e«c« 
Hiring  operativea 
Oilers  and  greasers,  exc.  auto 
Ackers  and Wrappers,  except  meat  and  produce 
painters,  manufactured  articles 
photographic  process  workers 
Precision  machine  operatives 
Drill  press  operativea 
Grinding  machine  operativea 
Uthe  and  milling  machine  operatives 
Precision  machine  operativea,  n.e.c. 
Poach  and  stamping  preas  operatives 
Riveters  and  fasteners 
Sailors  and  deckhands 
Sawyers 

Severs  and  stitchers 
Shoemakiag  machine  operatives 

^rn^f  tenders  and  atokers,  except  metal 
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OPERATIVES,  EXCEPT  TIUNSPORI- Continued 

teitters,  loopers,  and  toppers 
pinners,  twisters,  .tad  winders 
Wearers 

tactile  operatiTes,  n.e.c# 
Welders  aad  flame-cutters 
Winding  operatiTes,  a.e,c.  ...  , 

£cMne  operatives,-  misceUaaeoua  epecified 
Machine  oparativaa,  not  epecified 
Miscellaneous  operatives 
Hot  specified  operativee 

TRANSPORT  EQUIPMEST  0PER1TIVES 
Eoat  operators 

grfSrtST.*!  opentor.,  «ta «£L 
Delivery  end  route  workers 
Fork  lift  tad  tow  motor  operatives 
all  vehicle  operators,  a.e.c. 

Parking  ettandaate   

inroad  brake  oparatora  and  couplers 
Ifrilroad  switch  operators 
TaxLcab  drivers  and  chauffeurs 
Truck  drivers 

LABOEEES,  EXCEPT  FAHM 

teiaal  caretakers,  «e.  flam 

Caroeaters1  helpers  '  h.lB(._s 

Construction  Uborers,  exc.  carpenters'  aelpers 

Fishers,  hunters,  end  trappers 

Freight  aad  material  handlers 

Garbage  collectors 

Gardeners  aad  grouadskeepers,  exc,  farm 
Loagshore  workers  and  stevedores 
Ember  cutting  aad  loggiag  workers 
Stock  handlers  - 
Teamsters 

Vehicle  washers  and*  equipment  cleaners 
Warehouse  laborers,  n.e.c. 
Miscellaneous  laborers 
Hot  specified  laborers 
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egg8  ?msss  m  fism  managers 

Faraera  (ovuri  tenanta) 


801  (V) 


901 
902 

903  (I) 


802  Farm  managera 

FARM  LABORERS  ABD  SUPERVISORS 

821  Fara  superviaora 

822  **»  laborera,  ^J*"™  ^ 1 
£5  Farm  Ubortra,  unpaid 

£4     •       Faxm  aervice  laborers,  aelf-«mpl*7ad 

OTICE  WORKERS,  SXC.  PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLD 

^^^^^9  exc.pt  private  household 
StdSSg  interior  cleaners,  n.e.c. 
janitors  and  aextoas 

Food  eerTice  workers 
qtjO  Bartandara 
or!  Waiters'  aaaiatant 

g  cSka,  except  private  household 

S  £c4co^*rand  founts  vorkara 

gj  (I)  Sd^e,  vorkara,  n.a.c,  except  private  household 

Health  aervice  vorkera 

021  ■  Dental  eaaiatanta 

022  Health  aidaa,  exc.  nursing 
923  Health  traineea 

H  3*?22*  orderliea,  and  attendants 

926  'practical  nuraea 

Peracnal  aervica  vorkara 

!S  ^J^aTra^reatioii  and  element 

Attendants,  P^aonal  aerjrica,  n.a.c. 
Baggage  porters  •and  bellhops 

Barbara  , 
Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepera 


932 
933 
934 
935 
940 


7*4*'  • 

0/3  Elevator  operators  ...... 

oS  Hairdreaaers  and  coemetologiivoa 

«77  Personal  service  apprentices 

fg  KEpera,  excavate  household 


C-11 

CSSS  SECTICE  VORE^Coatisusd 

 ^    "  peraooal  strict  vcrkers-Coatisusd 

q<2  School  aooitoTi   

S3  •   fehsrs,  rotation sad  numb 

954,  Vslfars  ssryict.  aidas 

FrotsctiTs  larvics  vorkars  _ 

960  tooSiag  gasrdi  aad  teidga  tadm 

961  Wro  figatars 

962  Qqards 

Si  Jfrrshala  sad  coastablss 

Si  ■  Polios  sad  dstsctirss 

965  Shariffs  aad  bailiffs* 


PHI7UE  HOUSEHOLD  WOBXSRS 

980  Child  cars  vorkars,  priTats  houaalold 

oai  "  Cooks,  privats  houashold 

982  Houssksapsrs,  prints  household 

£*  LBaadar«rf ,  prliate  household 

5&  (2)  Private  household  desaars  sad  sex-Teats 

WOMOffiS  MOT  CLASSUTiBIE  BT  OCCUPATION 
992.  Aroed  Forces 


9 

ERLC 


11  ■ 

553 


